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Art. I—SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.* 


I. Btsuops or BristTou. 


THe great commercial city of Bristol, at the confluence of 
the Frome with the Avon, some miles above the entrance of 
the Avon into the Severn, spreads itself oter several hills and 
valleys, in a picturesque and fertile region. It was one of the 
many places, which, when King Henry VIII. dissolved the 
Monasteries, were proposed as the sites of new Bishoprics ; 
and one of the only six which obtained, and of the only five 
which preserved, the privilege. The Monastery of St. Austin’s 
supplied a Cathedral, and edifices for the residence of the 
Bishop, Dean, and Chapter ; while the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, the noblest parish Church in England, rose on a 
neighboring elevation. Within the Diocese, besides the city 
itself, a small part of Gloucestershire was included, and the 


* We commence, in this Number, the publication of Sketches of English Church 
History, by the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess. They have all the characteristics of 
that accomplished scholar, and will, we are sure, be read with great interest. He 
did not live to complete the work, which now comprises only five of the English 
Sees.—Ep, 
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whole of Dorset ; so that its broad base was on the English 
Channel, and it stretched almost to a point at the Severn. 

Its first Bishop was Paul Bush, who received Consecration 
on the twenty-fifth of June, 1542 ; and who was taken, like 
so many other prelates at that crisis, from the higher Order of 
the Monastic Ecclesiastics. He had been Provincial of the 
Bonshommes, and Prior of Edington, as well asa Canon of 
Salisbury, and Chaplain to King Henry. When he was a 
member of the Augustinian Fraternity, at their Priory at Ox- 
ford, which has since become Wadham College, he was one of 
the University poets of the day, and was noted for his medical 
learning. ‘“ The Extirpation of Ignorancy,” dedicated to the 
Princess Mary, and in verse ; a Treatise of Salves and Cunning 
Remedies for the Pestilence ; Notes on the Psalm ‘ Miserere ;’ 
and a Treatise in Praise of the Cross ; were the fruits of these 
several accomplishments, He never entered with much warmth 
into the Reformation, but complied under King Edward, and 
married Edith Ashley. His marriage was, under Queen Mary, 
the cause of his deprivation ; but, as his wife soon after died, 
he conformed, and became Prior of Winterbourne. Just 
before the accession of Elizabeth, he died, at Bristol, at 
the age of sixty-eight ; and was buried in the Cathedral. 

Not on the same spot, but not far from the same time, his 
more consistent successor, John Holyman, was borne to the 
tomb; more consistent, because, having begun his Ecclesias- 
tical life as a Monk at Reading, he never ceased to uphold the 
cause in which he had at first exercised his pen against Luther, 
and against the divorce of Henry and Catharine. After the 
dissolution, he became an admired preacher ; and when he was 
at length raised by Mary to the Episcopate, though he was 
one of ‘those who sat in judgment on Latimer and Ridley, his 
garments were otherwise unstained with the blood of martyrs. 
He was educated at Winchester School and New College, and 
to the former he gave the works of the Latin Fathers ; and 
dying, like several of his Episcopal brethren, just as the sun 
of Popery went down in England, was buried in his old parish 
of Hanbury. 

The See of Bristol was but ill endowed: less than twenty 
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years had elapsed, at the accession of Elizabeth, since the form- 
ation of the Diocese ; and the too frugal government of the 
great Queen, too often willing to apply elsewhere some por- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical revenues, suffered it to lie vacant 
more than thirty years. At first, it was placed under the 
charge of Bishop Cheyney, of the neighboring Diocese of 
Gloucester ; but, as some eccentricities of Doctrine and habits 
appeared in his administration, the commission was withdrawn 
by Archbishop Parker. In 1568, the Cathedral was the scene 
of a singular strife. Cheyney visited Bristol, and preached 
three sermons in his own defence against the charges of an 
unfriendly feeling towards the Reformers, of holding the Lu- 
theran opinion on the Sacrament, and of having been at Mass 
in the time of persecution. His explanations were such, that 
two clergymen of some note, Calfhill and Worbrook, under- 
took the confutation of his Sermons, by Sermons of their own, 
preached in his presence at the Cathedral ; and a complaint 
against him went up from several Aldermen and other citizens 
to the Council. It was just at that time that the jealousy of 
a people so recently emancipated from spiritual bondage, and 
as yet unaccustomed to usages still unsettled, was most easily 
stirred against any seemingly doubtful expressions of a bold 
and peculiar mind. 

Not till December, 1589, was there another Bishop of Bris- 
tol ; and, for almost all that space, the new See of Oxford was 
also vacant. The Fletchers were a Kentish family, of brilliant 
talents and literary fame. Giles Fletcher was sent on an Em- 
bassy to Russia, then so little known: his two sons, Giles and 
Phineas, were, one, the author of the Purple Island, the other, 
the associate of Beaumont in the Drama; and his brother 
Richard was the Bishop, successively, of Bristol, Worcester 
and London. The education of Richard Fletcher had been at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from which he passed toa Fel- 
lowship at Bennet College ; and in 1583, he was made Dean 
of Peterborough. In that office, he was summoned to Foth- 
eringay Castle, to offer his service to the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots, in her last hours. She, bound by every pledge to the 
Communion of Rome, declined his repeated solicitations ; but, 
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in the fatal Hall, he stood without the rails of the scaffold, and, 
bowing to her, proceeded to utter a long and feeling exhorta- 
tion. Then he prayed, till the Queen interrupted him by com- 
mencing her devotions in Latin ; and the painful close was far 
from honorable to his heart. For, it is related that, when the 
executioner, holding up the bleeding head, cried, ‘‘ God save 
Queen Elizabeth,” Fletcher alone, in a low voice, responded, 
“So perish all her enemies!” Though he could speak with 
boldness in the pulpit, and though his doctrine was rigid, yet 
he acquired, by his air, his handsome person, and stately man- 
ners, the reputation of a courtier ; and his dignity was taken 
for pride. Even Elizabeth complained that he had cut his 
beard within too youthful dimensions. When a friend of his 
once advised him to forbear making certain leases of Ecclesi- 
astical property, probably for the advantage of persons of influ- 
ence, rather than of the Church, he laid his hand gracefully 
upon his heart, and answered in the words of the Syrian cap- 
tain, begging to be pardoned if he bowed in the house of Rim- 
mon. 

After the translation of Bishop Fletcher, and the death, not 
far from the same time, of Bishop Underhill, of Oxford, the 
two Sees were again vacant for ten years ; but, a little before 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, John Thornborough, Bishop of 
Limerick, was transferred from Ireland to that of Bristol. A 
native of Salisbury, he returned from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to the parish of Chilmark, in his own County, and toa 
Chaplaincy in the household of its patron, the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; then became Chaplain to the Queen, and a Prebendary 
and Dean of York ; and, in 1593, was consecrated to the See of 
Limerick. Once, while travelling in Ireland, he had an escape 
that was deemed memorably providential. With his wife, 
children and servants, he passed a night within the walls of an 
old Castle. All were lodged in one large room ; when the 
floor above them fell, crushed every thing that was more than 
two feet from the floor below, but left them uninjured. Bishop 
Thornborough had a goodly presence and a cheerful heart : 
he was skilled in Chemistry, and presented to king James a pre- 
cious draught, which was esteemed a great security for health 
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and long life ; and, whether his own longevity was most con- 
nected with his medical knowledge or with his temperament, 
it is certain that, though he was fifty years old in 1603, when 
he came to Bristol, yet he survived all his Episcopal brethren. 
In his loyal zeal, he stumbled, at the commencement of his 
career, on the slumbers of parliamentary jealousy ; a lion which 
afterwards he was happy to leave in quiet. The King had 
recommended an union with the realm of Scotland ; the Eng- 
lish people returned no favorable answer ; but, while the pro- 
posal was under the consideration of Commissioners appointed 
by both Houses, a book, displaying the happiness of such an 
union, appeared from the pen of Bishop Thornborough. On 
the complaint of the Commons, it was agreed that the good 
Prelate should make a brief acknowledgment of error in wri- 
ting, at such a time, on such a topic: this was entered on the 
Journals of both Houses ; the book was suppressed ; and the 
matter ended. He remained at Bristol fourteen years ; and 
then was translated to Worcester. 

At the consecration of Nicholas Felton, the next Bishop, 
and of Mountaine, Bishop of Lincoln, who was consecrated at 
the same time, the notorious Archbishop of Spalatro assisted 
in the imposition of hands, Felton was the son of a sea- 
faring man of considerable estate at Yarmouth ; and, resem- 
bling the great Bishop Andrews in his parentage, in being, like 
him, student, Fellow and Master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and in holding, like him, a benefice in London, that of 
St. Antholin’s, copied him also in his holy life, and in his 
elaborate preaching, so that he said of himself, ‘‘ I had almost 
marred my own natural trot by imitating his artificial amble.’’ 
In one thing the resemblance failed: Felton was married, to 
the widow of Norgate, Master of Bennet College. Like An- 
drews, however, he enjoyed the love of all good men, while, 
with a sound head, a sanctified heart, a hospitable home, and 
a kind, pure, and charitable practice, he exercised his pastoral 
charges ; and, after a single year at Bristol, he succeeded An- 
drews at Ely. 

The next Bishop, Rowland Searchfield, is one of the obscur- 
er names amongst the Prelates of England. He was of St. 
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John’s College, Oxford, and died after an Episcopate of three 
years ; and it is a most blessed reflection, when we contem- 
plate the unrecorded or unrenowned dead, that “ there are last 
who shall be first.” 

Robert Wright was next consecrated, at the age of sixty- 
four. His birth was at St. Albans ; his education at Trinity 
College, Oxford ; he became Warden of Wadham College, 
Rector, successively, of Sonning, Hays, and Bourton on the 
Water, and Treasurer of Wells ; and then succeeded to this 
neighboring Diocese. He had travelled ; and he wrote Latin 
Poetry with elegance. Although a petulant writer reproached 
him with his flourishing estate, while the revenues of his Bish- 
opric were so small, he was yet a diligent, constant, and suc- 
cessful preacher, a man of integrity and moderation, and strict 
in his Episcopal admonitions. At seventy-four, he was remov- 
ed to Lichfield, leaving such a character behind him, that, 
in the time of persecution, he was not afraid to appeal to the 
citizens of Bristol for their testimony. 

For the next four years, the See was held by a meek, grave, 
and quiet Prelate, much beloved in the evil times which were 
approaching. This was George Cooke, brother of Sir John 
and Sir Francis ; the former of whom was Secretary of State. 
Their family was one of antiquity in Derbyshire ; and the 
Bishop, who was of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, had been a 
good pastor in Hertfordshire, the father of a family, and dis- 
tinguished for his facility and felicity of expression. 

In 1636, Bishop Cooke was translated to Hereford ; and, in 
the following January, Robert Skinner succeeded him at Bris- 
tol, an eminent metropolitan preacher, Minister of St. Greg- 
ory’s, London, who, preaching twice every Sunday, at a time 
when the afternoon was usually given to catechizing, or only 
to Public Prayers, had attained a certain popularity even with 
Puritans, He was the son of the Rector of Pilsford, in North- 
amptonshire ; had been a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was now forty-five years old. Along with the slender re- 
sources of his Bishopric, he was permitted to retain those of 
two benefices in the country, one of them in the Diocese of 
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Oxford, to which he was transferred soon after the meeting of 
the Long Parliament. 

At that time the unfortunate Charles made one more at- 
tempt to attract the reverence of the nation to the Episcopacy 
which he loved. It was the nomination to its highest stations 
of Divines whose principles were moderate, and whose tem- 
pers were gentle. With this design, perhaps, Bishop Skinner 
was chosen for the See of Oxford; and, certainly with this 
design, was that of Bristol filled by the nomination of Thomas 
Westfield. He was born in the Isle of Ely, and was a Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, at one time Curate of St. An- 
tholin’s, London, under Felton, and then Rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. The Episcopate of Bristol had been offered him 
many years before ; but he had preferred his own pulpit, and 
had pursued the path of a ‘ painful and profitable” London 
minister, being made also a Prebendary of St Paul’s, and 
Archdeacon of St. Albans. So modest was he, that, though 
he had a moving, natural] oratory, he would not without neces- 
sity trust his extemporaneous powers, and, after an experience 
of half a century, never ascended the pulpit without trembling. 
Once, called to preach before the King at Oxford, he fainted 
quite away; when, says a quaint historian, “that excellent 
Prince was contented patiently to wait, till he had recovered 
himself, and then had a sermon which abundantly rewarded such 
a royal and Christian condescension.” He was the author of 
the rule, “Fear to do anything against that God Whom thou 
lovest, and thou wilt not love to do anything against that God 
Whom thou fearest.” In the dark days of the Church, and at 
sixty-eight, he accepted the Bishopric, which, in brighter years 
and at forty-three, had offered itself in vain. Having concur- 
red in the petition of the London Clergy against the obnoxious 
oath prescribed by the new Canons, which contained the famous 
et cetera clause, he had many friends in the Parliamentary 
party ; and he had been loved by the Earl of Holland, who 
was then conspicuous in that party. Accordingly, he was 
elected to the Westminster Assembly, and appeared, wearing 
his Canonical habits; and he obtained permission to go to 
Bristol, and receive the dues of his Bishopric. In the course 
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of the ensuing hostilities, the distressed city was taken and 
re-taken by Rupert and by Cromwell ; and the good Prelate, 
bequeathing his worldly goods to his wife, could but thus 
describe them :—‘‘ as the times now are, I know not well what 
they be, nor where they are.” He said that he was contented 
to live, but desirous to die ; and, about two months after the 
execution of Archbishop Laud, on the twenty-fifth of June, 
1644, he enterea into his rest. It was his desire to be buried 
in his Cathedral, near the tomb of Bishop Bush, the only one 
of his predecessors, with one possible exception, who lay there ; 
and one line of the epitaph which he composed for himself was, 
Episcoporum infimus, peccatorum primus ; ‘The lowest of 
Bishops, the chief of sinners.” Eight of his sermons were 
published two years after ; and, at the Restoration, a Tract of 
his appeared, called “‘ The White Robe, or the Surplice Vin- 
dicated.” It was well vindicated by such a life and doctrine. 

Notwithstanding the darkness, which was now spread over 
the ruins of the Church, Thomas Howell accepted the vacant 
Episcopate, and was consecrated at Oxford ; the last of the 
Bishops before the temporary suppression of their Order under 
the Commonwealth. He was born near Brecknock, the son of a 
Welsh Clergyman, and was brother to the ingenious author, 
James Howell. Like other Welsh scholars, he repaired to 
Jesus College, Oxford ; and, besides holding two or three other 
benefices, became Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, in Lon- 
don. Meekness was the characteristic feature of his manner, 
and tenderness, of his excellent sermons ; which, says Fuller, 
“like the waters of Siloa, did run softly.” At Bristol he was 
beloved, even by those who cared not for his calling ; but the 
evils of war and revolution could not pause: he was expelled 
from his Episcopal residence, and it was dismantled while his 
wife was in childbed. The city, it is said, more generous than 
the political powers, when, bowed under the common calami- 
ties, he died, in 1646, took on itself the care of his numerous 
family of orphans. 

For fourteen years, the Cathedral of Bristol was a Puritan 
Meeting House. On the Restoration, one of the most venera- 
ble of the neighboring Clergy, Gilbert Ironside, who had been 
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Rector of Winterbourne, was advanced to the Episcopal seat’ 
Though born not far from Oxford, he was of the other Univer- 
sity, and of Trinity College ; and as he was the son of a Cler- 
gyman, so was he also the father of a Bishop, who, thirty years 
later, and after another revolution, sat in the same Cathedral. 
The elder Bishop Ironside, when the observance of the Lord’s 
Day was much discussed, published “‘ Seven Questions of the 
Sabbath.” A conversation of his with a non-conformist, John 
Wesley, the grandfather of the first Methodist, is recorded, in 
which he appears as a moderate and judicious Divine. He died 
in 1671, at the age of fourscore and three. 

Guy Carleton, his successor, was the youngest son of a fam- 
ily in Cumberland, the representatives of which had been 
before, and have since been, ennobled under the title of Lord 
Dorchester. He was a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and had a parish in the North, from which he was driven by 
the troubles. A friend then presented him to the benefice of 
Bucklesbury, in Berkshire ; but he was expelled by the Com- 
missioners known as the Triers. In the mean time, three of 
his brothers had fallen at the battle of Marston Moor ; and 
his own loyal principles, which he could not disguise, prompted 
acts which issued in his imprisonment at Lambeth House. 
His wife sent him a cord, with which he let himself down from 
a window towards the Thames ; but the cord proved too short, 
and, in falling, he dislocated a bone. He was safely carried off, 
however, in a boat which was waiting, and fled beyond sea to 
the exiled Court of Charles II. His stirring loyalty, and his 
sufferings, were remembered at the Restoration, and he was 
made a Prebendary of Durham, and Dean of Carlisle ; and, 
after holding the Bishopric of Bristol six years, was, in 1679, 
transferred to that of Chichester. In his adversity, his wife 
and daughters had been compelled to earn their bread by their 
labor in London ; and, when his injury was cured, the faithful 
matron had even sold her bed for the expenses. Had it been 
true, as it was said to be, that the family too much felt their 
elevation, some palliation of the fault might possibly be found 
in remembrances like these. 

From 1679 to 1682, William Gulston presided, while the 
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reign of the second Charles drew towards its deplorable end. 
Bishop Gulston was the son of a Clergyman, and the brother- 
in-law of the member of Parliament for Winchester, but 
attained no other eminence than that of his station. 

For a single year, John Lake sat at Bristol ; coming from 
the See of Sodor and Man, and passing to that of Chichester. 
At Burstal, at Prestwick, in Lancashire, and at Leeds, he had 
well sustained the pastoral duties ; and in 1682, had received 
the ancient crosier of the Isles. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawney was the son of a Baronet in Corn- 
wall, and on the death of his elder brother, succeeded to the 
title and estate of his family. His birth and local interest 
were his chief distinction amongst the Clergy ; unless it were 
that these seem to have strengthened a certain boldness of 
character, which gave occasion to the report, that his conver- 
sation was sometimes indecorous, or even profane. There is a 
story which, probably, like most others of the same kind, has 
but a slender foundation, or none, that, being once reproved by 
a friend for irreverent expressions, he said that he did not swear 
as Bishop, but as Sir Jonathan Trelawney ; to which his friend 
rejoined ; “‘Ah, my Lord, but if Sir Jonathan go to the place 
of torment, what becomes of the Bishop ?” In the Rebellion 
of Monmouth, he was sent down to Cornwall, to employ his 
interest in preserving the loyalty of that region. He was one 
of the seven Bishops who were sent to the Tower, and tried 
for their resistance to the order for reading the Declaration of 
King James in the Churches ; and at their interview with the 
King, he reminded him of his own services against Monmouth. 
His brother, a general in the Army, enlisted him in the cause 
of the Prince of Orange ; and he was one of but two Bishops 
who voted that the vacant throne should be filled by a king 
rather than a regent. He married an heiress of the family of 
Hele, in Devonshire ; and immediately after the Revolution, 
the See of Exeter being vacant, he was transferred from Bris- 
tol, where he had succeeded Bishop Lake, to the Diocese of 
his first association. 

The only instance in which a son has succeeded his father 
in an English See, was that of the second Bishop Gilbert Iron- 
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side. He was Warden of Wadham College, and firmly main- 
tained the liberties of the University and the Church, against 
the attempts of a Romish sovereign. Disliking the proceed- 
ings of Fell, Bishop of Oxford, he would not be Vice-Chan- 
cellor, as long as that Prelate lived ; but, after his death, 
accepted the office, in 1687, and procured the immediate elec- 
tion of the Duke of Ormond to the Chancellorship, anticipa- 
ting the royal mandate in favor of Jefferies. He was conse- 
crated at Fulham, in October, 1689, with Stillingfleet and 
Patrick, by Bishop Compton. Like his predecessor, he had a 
large patrimony, which enabled him to sustain the charity, as 
well as the dignity of a See which had very small revenues ; 
but on the death of the aged Bishop Croft, in 1691, he was 
translated to Hereford. 

His successor, John Hall, was of the school of Tillotson ; 
and might be expected to look with kindness on non-conform- 
ists, since his sister was the wife of a non-conformist Divine ; 
and, in fact, her son, who was also a Dissenting minister, became 
his heir. At Oxford, however, he had held the Margaret Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity. His opinions were moderate, his con- 
duct mild, and his memory honorable. He died in 1710, with- 
out translation ; having remained longer at Bristol than any 
of his predecessors. 

The next Bishop of Bristol was the only Prelate, since the 
Reformation, who was ever employed in Diplomacy. For more 
than thirty years, John Robinson was the British resident at 
the court of Stockholm, and became, says one writer, “in his 
deportment, and everything else, a Swede.” While thus 
abroad, he executed a translation of the Liturgy into German. 
King William often declared that he had never employed a 
public minister of greater vigilance, capacity and virtue. He 
was born at Cleasby, in Yorkshire, and was a member of Oriel 
College, Oxford ; and he built and endowed a Chapel at his 
birthplace, and gave to his College a new wing, and several 
exhibitions. The Runic inscription on this wing, is probably 
a memorial of his Northern residence and studies. After his 
return, he was a Prebendary of Canterbury, and Dean of 
Windsor, where he beautified the Deanery. As Bishop of 
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Bristol, also, he had begun to repair the Episcopal abode ; but, 
in the year after his Consecration, he was made Lord Privy 
Seal, and he was afterwards sent to Utrecht, to assist in the 
negotiations for a general Peace. While he was there, the 
venerable Bishop Compton died ; and the diplomatic Prelate, 
a man of large views, was summoned to preside over the Me- 
tropolis. 

In the last years of Queen Anne, the Tory and High Church 
influence had rallied itself for a little while. Honorable to 
that influence it must remain, that it elevated, not Atter- 
bury alone, but Gastrell and Smalridge. The son of a dyer at 
Lichfield, Gecrge Smalridge was sent to Westminster School, 
by the kindness of the antiquary, Ashmole ; and was, at Ox- 
ford, a member of Christ Church. His first charge was a 
Chapel in Tothill Fields ; he had a Prebend in the Cathedral 
of his native city ; and, having written ably, in the Convoca- 
tional discussions, near the beginning of the century, he was 
the Tory Candidate, in 1707, for the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity, against the future Archbishop Potter. In the next 
year, he became Rector of St. Dunstan’s in the West ; and so 
decided were his High Church sentiments, that he was sup- 
posed to have assisted in drawing up the defence of the violent 
Sacheverel. ‘T'wo years later, he was appointed to the Deanery 
of Carlisle, and to a Canonry of Christ Church ; and, in 1712, 
was the competitor of Atterbury for the Deanery of Christ 
Church, to which he succeeded, when, shortly after, Atterbury 
was raised to the mitre. The manuscripts of the learned 
Grabe were left, first to Hickes, and then to Smalridge ; and 
his elegant perf was employed in the Latin epitaphs of his friends, 
Archbishop Sharp, of York, and the devout layman, Nelson. 
A correspondent of Whiston, a brother-in-law of Doctor 
Freind, a disciple of Berkeley, an admirer of Clarke, he had 
from Addison the praise of being ‘ the most candid and agree- 
able of Bishops,” from all his associates, a testimony to his 
gravity, sweetness of temper, and kindness of manners, and 
from posterity, the verdict, that he rivalled Sherlock in calm, 
dispassionate disquisition on a passage of Scripture or a doc- 
trine. The office of Lord High Almoner, usually assigned to 
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the Archbishops of York, was bestowed on Smalridge ; but 
when the Rebellion of 1715 drew from the Bishops a declara- 
tion of their loyal feeling, he declined giving it his signature, 
and was removed. It was only through the friendship of 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, who honored all talents and worth, 
that he was at length restored to the royal favor. In Parlia- 
ment, he often spoke, voted, and protested against measures 
which might seem to reflect blame upon the last ministry of 
Queen Anne, or distress the Jacobites, or yield a foot of ground 
to the Dissenters. His Episcopate was brief ; for he lived but 
to the age of fifty-six. A few days before his death, he wrote 
to Bishop Trelawney, vindicating himself against a suspicion 
of Arianism, which may have been suggested by his intimacy 
‘with Clarke. On Saturday, the twenty-sixth of September, 
1719, he had a pain in his breast, and at night was bled ; but, 
waking the next morning, said only, “‘ God be thanked, I have 
had a very good night ;” turned on his side, and expired. He 
left a widow and three children in such poverty, that his Regis- 
trar gave them his own savings ; that Queen Caroline bestowed 
on her a moderate pension ; and that sixty of his discourses 
were published for their benefit. 

Smalridge was succeeded, both at Bristol and Christ Church, 
by Hugh Boulter, Archdeacon of Surrey. He was of wealthy 
London parentage, and was elected from Christ Church to 
Magdalen College, along with Addison and Bishop Wilcox, at 
what Bishop Hough, the head of the College, was accustomed 
to call “the golden election.” Invited to London by Sir 
Charles Hedges, whose Chaplain he became, he received, 
through the friendship of the Earl of Sunderland, the Rector- 
ship of St. Vlave’s, Southwark ; and his fidelity and diligence 
in the Pastoral Office made him an Archdeacon, a Bishop, and 
at length, in 1724, Primate of Ireland. Just before his eleva- 
tion to the See of Bristol, he had accompanied George I., as 
his Chaplain, to Hanover. Grave in his deportment, reverend 
in his aspect, cheerful and affable in discourse, frugal in his 
expenditures, but most generous in his donations, and meek in 
his temper, he presided at Bristol for five years, and reluctantly 
passed to a more eminent station. There he survived till 1742, 
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the seventy-second year of his age ; a munificent benefactor of 
his adopted country. Married, but childless, he gave a fortune 
in charity while he lived, and left the bulk of his estate of 
thirty thousand pounds to similar uses, after the death of his 
widow. A volume of his Letters, containing an account of 
wants in Ireland, was published many years after. It was of 
his magnanimous temper, that the beautiful lines were written, 


“Some write their wrongs in marble; he, more just, 
Stooped down serene, and wrote them in the dust : 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind, 
There, buried in the dust, he bade them lie, 
And grieved they could not ’scape th’ Almighty’s eye.”’ 


The Bishopric of Bristol was a third time linked to the 
Deanery at Oxford. Both were held by William Bradshaw, 
during his silent Episcopate, from 1724 to 1732 ; silent, at least 
to posterity. He died without removal. 

Charles Cecil, who succeeded, was related to the Earl of 
Salisbury, and of the family of the great Lord Burleigh. He 
was Rector of Hatfield, by the gift of that Earl ; and, becom- 
ing Bishop of Bristol, remained there three years, and was 
then translated to Bangor. 

Bristol, too, was the first See of Thomas Secker ; whose 
memory and whose praise must remain as long as the Church 
which he adorned. His father, a Dissenting gentleman in 
moderate circumstances, sent him to several Seminaries of 
his own persuasion, in the hope that he would enter their min- 
istry. The future Primate was even a member of the com- 
munion in the congregation of the Pastor with whom he pur- 
sued his studies; and at a meeting in Derbyshire, he preached 
a probation sermon. But his judgment and his heart were not 
satisfied with a separation, for which he perceived so slight a 
cause ; and, giving himself to the study of Medicine, he went 
abroad, to pursue it at Paris. His friend, however, the future 
Bishop Butler, who had already resolved on taking Orders in 
the Church, instead of the Dissenting ministry, introduced 
him to Edward Talbot, the son of the Bishop of Durham, 
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and on his behalf offered him preferment, if he could follow 
his own example. He took some months for consideration ; 
then accepted the proposal, obtained his Medical Degree at 
Leyden, to facilitate his Academic progress at Oxford, where 
he was of Exeter College, and was soon ordained by Bishop 
Talbot, who made him his Chaplain, and, in 1724, gave him the 
very valuable benefice of Houghton, once held by Bernard Gil- 
pin. Three years after, he was compelled to leave it, by the 
ill-health of his wife, a sister of his dear friend, Bishop Ben- 
son. He still held a Prebend at Durham; and for his excel- 
lence as a pastoral preacher, was presented, by Bishop Gibson, 
in 1733, to the important post of Rector of St. James’ Church, 
Westminster, in the midst of the Court, and of the most dig- 
nified society of the Capital. The duties of that station, 
which he retained with his Bishopric, were discharged with 
such fidelity and wisdom, as won the profound reverence of his 
parishioners ; and Pope could say nothing less or worse than 
this couplet :— 


“ E’en in a Bishop I could see desert ; 
Secker was decent; Rundle had a heart.” 


He remained in the See of Bristol, however, but two years ; 
and, in 1737, at forty-four, went to preside at Oxford, where, 
at thirty, he had first been entered as a member of the Uni- 
versity. 

For a single year, Thomas Gooch filled this See, as it passed 
from Secker to Butler, and then was translated to Norwich. 
He was of arespectable family in Suffolk, and was brother to 
Sir William Gooch, Governor of Virginia. Having been 
Chaplain to Bishop Compton, he preached his Funeral Sermon. 
At Cambridge, he had been Master of Caius College, and Vice- 
Chancellor ; and he had held Prebends of Canterbury and Chi- 
chester, and the Rectorship of St. Clement Eastcheap, which 
he retained with the See of Bristol. Although a man of ex- 
traordinary talents, of the finest manners, and of a most enga- 
ging vivacity, he had but little learning in Theology ; and the 
poet Hayley, whose mother was his niece by marriage, and 
resided with him for some time, says, that he might have said 
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with Cardinal De Retz, that he had “a soul perhaps the least 
Ecclesiastical in the universe.” Such a prelate could do little 
service to the Religion of the Church, in an age when his pre- 
decessor and successor so often lamented its decline. He was 
three times married ; first, to a sister of Bishop Sherlock, 
then to a daughter of Sir Thomas Miller, and last, to a niece 
of Bishop Compton. 

That Joseph Butler, who has been the instructor and delight 
of thinking Christians, was the son of a substantial shop- 
keeper at Wantage, in Berkshire, who adhered to the Presby- 
terian Dissenters, and placed his son at their Academies, at 
Gloucester and Tewksbury, where Secker was his schoolmate. 
Both of them, of course, had been baptized by Dissenters. 
Even then, the great metaphysician appeared in the young 
student ; and he addressed several letters to Clarke, on his 
argument for the Divine Existence, which, being taken to the 
post by Secker, were answered with every token of respect 
and regard. Very soon after, at the age of twenty-one, some- 
what against the wishes of his father, and urged, apparently, 
by convictions of characteristic firmness alone, he conformed 
to the Church, and was entered at Oriel College; and Edward 
Talbot became his attached friend. At the recommendation 
of Clarke and Talbot, he was appointed Preacher at the Rolls, 
where he delivered to an audience of professional savans, those 
most peculiar and interesting, though most unimpassioned ser- 
mons, which, in 1729, he sent to the press. 'The Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, son of the Bishop, made him his Chaplain, and 
the Bishop presented him to the benefices, first, of Houghton, 
then, of Stanhope ; two of the most valuable in his Diocese. 
Till, in 1733, he was made a Prebendary of Rochester, he 
resided constantly, and afterwards half the year, within his 
parish. But his deep mind was inclined to melancholy and 
seclusion, perhaps to asceticism ; he was always a bachelor ; 
and his friends desired to call him from too much retirement. 
Queen Caroline asked if Doctor Butler were dead; and Arch- 
bishop Blackburne answered, “‘ no, Madam, but he is buried.” 
The Queen summoned him, in 1736, to be her Clerk of the 
Closet ; and he was accustomed to wait upon her ‘two hours 
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every evening, in his duty. In the same year appeared his 
great work, the Analogy, The Queen died in 1737 ; but, in 
the next year, Butler was nominated to the See of Bristol ; 
and then occurred a correspondence, which cannot be remem- 
bered without some pain. 

He wrote to Walpole, thanking him very coldly, and saying 
that the See was “‘not very suitable to the condition of his 
fortune, or the circumstances of his preferment, nor, as he 
should have thought, answerable to the recommendation with 
which he was honored.” It could not be the love of money 
which prompted this dissatisfaction ; for he expended all his 
income in charities, and spent, it is said, on the residence at 
Bristol, more than all the revenue which he drew from the 
Diocese. Nor could it well be ambition ; for he was disposed 
to privacy, and in 1747 declined the Metropolitan dignity. 
But, viewing the matter as between himself and the Prime 
Minister, he undoubtedly felt that the gift of that See, which 
was regarded as the poorest, save one, was not proportionate 
to his place amongst English divines. No right-minded Christ- 
ian, however, can well read such language, from such a man, 
without regret, that in his mind the sacred exercise of the Epis- 
copate could be so mere a reward of merit. Two years after, 
the King nominated him to the Deanery of St. Paul’s; on 
which he resigned his Northern parish ; and, after 1746, he 
was also Clerk of the Closet to the King. It is said, that he 
loved the lives of Medieval Saints, and so administered some 
nourishment to his constitutional melancholy ; and he was 
accustomed to speak, in tones of dissatisfaction, of the State 
of public matters in the world, and in the Church of England. 
In his house at Hampstead, he had glass painted with Scrip- 
tural subjects ; and at Bristol, in repairing his Chapel, he put 
up a marble Cross in the wall, which, at that day, gave some 
offence. When Wesley conversed with him, he desired him to 
leave his Diocese, as there he had no commission. With all 
his pensiveness, he had that meekness of wisdom, that modest 
and placid temper, uninjured by elevation, which conciliated 
the hearts of men ; and the citizens of Bristol looked with 
reverence on the graceful locks, and listened with delight to 
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the devout and fervent tones of their spiritual father, the pur- 
est intellectual light, perhaps, of his time. After twelve years, 
he was removed to Durham ; but it was ordained, that he 
should return to lay his bones where he had longest preached 
and ruled, in Bristol Cathedral. 

Had the next Prelate, John Conybeare, followed any other 
man than Butler, he would himself have been noted in his See 
as one of the most accurate and sober of thinkers. The Vicar 
-of Pinhoe, in Devonshire, was his father. Coming from Exe- 

ter Free School, he was successively student, Fellow and Master 
of Exeter College, Oxford ; a Whitehall preacher ; Rector of 
St. Clement’s, Oxford ; and, after Bishop Bradshaw, Dean of 
‘Christ Church. His “Defence of Revealed Religion,” was 
pronounced, by Warburton, to be “one of the best-reasoned 
books in the world ;” and his discourses on Miracles, on Scrip- 
ture Mysteries, on Subscription to Articles of Religion, on the 
Expediency of a Divine Revelation, and on Scripture Difficul- 
ties, are masterly discussions of noble topics ; such as, in the 
Eighteenth Century, demanded the labors of so many great 
divines, labors through which, under God, Britain was pre- 
served, amidst the progress of infidelity abroad. He was now 
fifty eight years old, and always of delicate health, impaired 
by intense application ; was much afflicted with the gout, and 
languished, for a few years before his death, which occurred at 
Bath, on the 13th of July, 1755, within five years after his 
Consecration. He left no estate, and but one son; and while 
two volumes of his sermons were speedily sold for the benefit 
of his daughter, who had also a small pension, the name has 
since flourished in more than one generation of able divines. 
His successor, John Hume, was also of Oxford University, 
and was Rector of Barnes. He was at Bristol but two years, 
and in 1758 received the Deanery of St. Paul’s, and succeeded 
Secker at Oxford. 
The Bishopric next devolved on Philip Yonge, who had been 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. At the end of three years, he was translated to 
Norwich, on the opposite side of the kingdom. 
Thomas Newton was, like Smalridge, a native of Lichfield, 
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and, like Yonge, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s; but was to doa higher service 
than either to the threatened cause of the Gospel. He was 
born in 1704, on New Year’s Day ; his mother died when he 
was a year old ; and his father, a merchant in brandy and cider, 
married the sister of Dr. lrebeck, Rector of St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, London. After taking his Degrees, he was 
Reader at a Metropolitan Chapel ; and, having edited Rowe’s 
works, was presented, by the widow of Rowe, to the Princess of 
Wales, and to Pulteney, Earl of Bath. His services were also 
employed in an edition of Milton, accompanied by a just and 
moderate Memoir of the great poet. Bishop Pearce named 
him to the place of morning Preacher at the Chapel in Spring 
Garden ; Lord Bath made him his Chaplain ; and, through his 
interest, Newton was preferred to the Rectorship of St. Mary- 
le-Bow. Two animated sermons against the Rebellion of 1745, 
distinguished his patriotism and Protestantism; and he re- 
ceived threatening letters. After living some years in the fam- 
ily of Doctor Irebeck, he married, at forty-three, the eldest 
daughter of that Clergyman, and became his Curate and Lec- 
turer. In 1754, he published those admirable Dissertations 
on the Prophecies, which have never been superseded. They 
grew froma conversation with General Wade, who was an 
unbeliever. At that time, so industrious were his habits, that, 
besides preaching twice on Sundays, he prosecuted these labo- 
rious studies, with health which never was robust. He was 
now made Chaplain to the King, as he had been to the Princess 
of Wales ; and, in 1755, preached the Boyle Lectures. Arch- 
bishop Gilbert gave him the appointment of Subalmoner to 
the King, and Precentor of York; and he received, also, a 
Prebend of Westminster. In his character of Chaplain at the 
Court, he was apprised by the King, through the Primate, 
that, though his Majesty had no reason to find fault with the 
length of his sermons, yet, being an old man, he must desire 
him to be particularly brief ; and, accordingly, they sank from 
twenty minutes to fifteen. But, in the midst of honor and 
advancement, his mind, which was sensitive, almost sank under 
the double affliction of losing his aged father and his wife 
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within the year in which his work on the Prophecies appeared. 
A few years after, he was married a second time, to Mrs. Hand, 
the widow of a Clergyman, and daughter of Lord Lisburne. 
When George III. came to the throne, the regard of his mother, 
and the theological eminence of Newton, were sufficient to 
secure his elevation, on one of the first vacancies ; and he was 
consecrated in the following year, at the same time with Bishop 
Green, of Lincoln, his townsman and schoolmate. In 1768, 
he received the Deanery of St. Paul’s, which was now very 
commonly annexed to some one of the less opulent Bishop- 
rics. Had the resignation of his friend, Bishop Pearce, of 
Rochester, been accepted, Newton would have been his succes- 
sor ; but he never was actually translated, and he held the See of 
Bristol longer than any other of its Prelates, a period of twenty- 
one years. After the age of sixty-five, his health began to 
decline ; he was often weary of his life ; and in his later days, 
was unequal to the duties of a Diocesan. Hannah More spoke 
of him, in 1780, as one ‘ whom she never thought to see again 
on this side heaven.” In that year, already seventy-six years 
o d, he printed “a Letter to the New Parliament, with Hints 
of some new Regulations, which the Nation hopes and expects 
from them.” On the fourteenth of February, 1782, he expired 
at his Deanery ; in the act, it is said, of winding up his watch ; 
and the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow contains his monument. 
He left behind him a Memoir of his Life ; and it is not to be 
disguised, that the author of the Dissertations on the Proph- 
ecies has recorded his own resistance to the awful language of 
the Scriptures on the eternity of future retribution. 

The Dean of Christ Church, Lewis Bagot, next united the 
two high stations, which had been held by several of his prede- 
cessors. As the fifth son of Sir William Bagot, and brother of 
the first Lord Bagot, he joined social toacademic eminence. An 
epigram said of three successive Deans, Markham, Bagot and 
Jackson, 


“ The first in dignity of style surpass’d, 
The next in elegance ; in both, the last.” 


Like his predecessor in the Episcopate of Bristol, he was 
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born on New Year’s day; but thirty-six years later. His 
chief publications were, a Defence of Subscription to the 
Articles, as it was required at the University ; a letter to Dr. 
Bell on the Lord’s Supper ; and his Warburtonian Lectures. 
A man of learning and accomplished scholarship ; as the head 
of a college, rather indulgent, but of exact life and great 
seriousness of mind ; apostolic in appearance, though weak in 
health and therefore somewhat secluded ; he had, in the judg- 
ment of Hannah More in 1782, “a great deal of that charity 
which giveth her goods to the poor, but not quite so much of 
that which consists in tenderness to the opinions of others.” 
Few prelates of his day, however, inspired such reverence, in 
minds like that of Cowper, who was intimate with his family, 
and that of Adam Clarke, who, then a Methodist Student, 
received his blessing in confirmation. This was within a single 
year after his Consecration ; for, in the following year, he was 
translated to Norwich, like Bishop Yonge, whom he succeeded 
there. 

The next Bishop, Christopher Wilson, was of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge. Having married the daughter of Bishop 
Gibson, of London, he had the benefice of Fulham, where 
those Bishops have their country residence. Afterwards Bish- 
op Sherlock, the successor of Gibson, gave him that of Halsted, 
and he held also another in Essex ; and, to this preferment, 
united a Prebend of Westminster, and that of Finsbury in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Seldom, and happily seldom, have the endow- 
ments of the Church opened a mine like that, which the Pre- 
bend of Finsbury proved to its possessor. A lucrative contract 
with the corporation of London for a lease of property which 
was rapidly advancing in value, made him a man of large for- 
tune. As he was an able calculator, and had a persevering 
spirit, and much urbanity and intelligence, and as his life was 
greatly prolonged, he made this source of wealth productive to 
the utmost, and received more than a hundred thousand pounds 
from the mere increase in the value of his Prebend. He had 
the patronage of the Marquis of Rockingham ; but why, at 
the age of sixty-eight, without other distinction than his 
wealth, he should have been selected to follow Secker and 
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Butler, Newton and Bagot, it would be useless to inquire. It 
is only recorded of him, that he ordered a full and superb set of 
Communion plate for St. Paul’s Church, Bristol. After an 
Episcopate of nine years, and a life “of an undiversified tenor,” 
he died in London, at his house in Berkeley Square, leaving a 
son and five daughters, one of whom was married to Sir John 
Beckett, and another to Sir Hugh Smyth. A brother of his 
in Yorkshire engaged early in the Selby navigation, became 
wealthy, and died a bachelor. The issue was that the only 
son of the Bishop inherited both fortunes, and died in 1842, 
with an income of sixteen thousand pounds, and the miserable 
title of “ father of the turf.” 

At the Consecration of Spencer Madan, as the next Bishop, 
the sermon was preached by his own son, a clergyman of some 
distinction. The father of Bishop Madan, a Colonel, married 
the aunt of the poet Cowper; and Martin Madan, an eminent 
Calvinistic divine, was his near relative. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and had been Chaplain to the King, Vicar 
of Haxey in Lincolnshire, and of Bossall in Yorkshire, and 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield. His wife was the niece of 
Archbishop Cornwallis, and sister of the celebrated Marquis 
and of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. While at Col- 
lege, he gained the Seatonian prize by a poem on the Calling of 
the Gentiles ; and he had twice entered the lists in controversy 
with Priestley. Just before or after his translation to Peter- 
borough in 1794, he became a widower. 

For the next three years the See of Bristol was entrusted to 
Henry Reginald Courtenay, nephew of the first Viscount Cour- 
tenay, and, by the maternal side, grandson of the first Earl 
Bathurst. His family, one of the most ancient in Europe, 
lost, for two centuries and more, through a singular circum- 
stance, the Earldom of Devon, to which they were entitled, 
and which was at length recovered by his son. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; and, besides being Chaplain to the 
King and a Prebendary, first of Exeter, then of Rochester, he 
was Rector of Lee in Kent, and of the very opulent and emi- 
nent parish of St. George, Hanover Square. Wedded, too. to 
the daughter of the Earl of Effingham, he had whatever dis- 
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tinction could proceed from the most stately connections. But 
these connections were not all which recommended him to honor 
in the Church ; for his Charge in 1796, an animated and 
interesting document, indicated judgment and fidelity. With- 
in his Diocese, in Dorsetshire, lay the estates of some of the 
most affluent and generous of the Roman Catholic gentry, who 
had given an asylum to emigrant clergymen from France, 
The Bishop exhorted the clergy against supineness and secu- 
larity, which had so much paved the way for the ruin of the 
French establishment ; gave good advice, as to the union of 
caution and charity towards the emigrant priests ; contended 
against the idea suggested by Paley, of the indifference of 
non-residence, if a clergyman did his share of duty; and 
recommended to the younger clergy, study, and care to guard 
their people against erroneous guides. In the following year 
he was translated to the adjoining Diocese of Exeter, the 
ancient seat of his family. 

The Dean of Canterbury, Folliot Herbert Walker Cornewall, 
succeeded. His father, Captain Cornewall of the Navy, repre- 
sented Leominster in Parliament. From St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, at twenty-six, he came to the Chaplaincy of the 
House of Commons, while his kinsman, Mr. Charles Wolfram 
Cornewall, was Speaker. Then he became a Canon of Windsor ; 
married the cousin and sister-in-law of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn ; was Master of Wigston’s Hospital at Leicester ; and 
was consecrated at the age of forty-three. He had the repu- 
tation of good scholarship, strong sense, polished manners, an 
amiable temper, and an exemplary life. After five years he 
also was translated to the county where his family had been 
seated, and became Bishop of Hereford. 

The qualities sought for the Episcopate were not always the 
most apostolic, in the days of Watson and Parr. The latter, 
in some commendatory verses, in which he characterized the 
prelates of his time, described 


‘¢ Manners in Pelham, and in Cornewall wit.” ’ 


Bishop George Pelham was, like several of his immediate 
predecessors, marked rather by the splendor of his connections 
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than by eminence in theological attainments. He was the son 
of the Earl of Chichester ; and, at the period of his elevation, 
his brother was Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
After leaving Clare Hall, Cambridge, he had been Rector of 
Bexhill in Sussex, near the seat of his father. He was also 
Vicar of Hellingley, a benefice in the gift of his family. His 
age was but thirty-seven when he was consecrated, and he was 
married to the daughter of Sir Richard Nelson Rycroft. In 
1807, he also was transferred to the See of Exeter. 

For a single year John Luxmoore next presided, and then 
succeeded Cornewall at Hereford. Of a numerous family at 
Okehampton in Devonshire, he was at Eton and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and returned to Eton, a private tutor of the 
Earl of Dalkeith. In 1782, he became, by that patronage, 
Rector of St. George, Queen Square ; and he was afterwards 
Vicar of Tenterden, Dean of Gloucester, and Rector of Tayn- 
ton. In 1807, the year of his Consecration, he became, still by 
presentation of the Buccleuch family, Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. He was married to the niece of Dr. Barnard, Provost 
of Eton ; had several sons: and, like so many of the Prelates, 
is described as “(a man of mild manners, and gentle and 
amiable disposition.” 

Perceval, the Prime Minister, next obtained the See of Bris- 
tol for the distinguished Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
William Lort Mansel. As University Orator, or head of the 
most important College, and as Vice Chancellor, he had a 
kind of academic renown, which was heightened by his satiri- 
cal talents ; talents, against which collegians revenged them- 
selves, by attributing, like Porson and Byron, loftiness and 
arrogance to the dignity of the gownsman. He was a widower, 
and had children, and continued, after his Consecration, to 
preside over his College. By an open circular, in 1810, he 
recommended the establishment of a Bible Society at Bristol. 
Yet, he interposed his authority to compel the reading of the 
Apocryphal Lessons, in opposition to the opinion of Archbishop 
Abbot. In 1810, he was also presented by Perceval to the 
valuable benefice of Berwick in Elmett in Yorkshire. He died 
in 1820, after an Episcopate of twelve years, and a life of about 
seventy. 
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Another Vice Chancellor of Cambridge succeeded. John 
Hay was of humble but respectable parentage ; and, by his 
abilities, diligence and worth, rose, through the academic hon- 
ors of Senior Wrangler and Senior Medallist, to the highest 
eminence at the University. The Marquis of Bute, whose 
tutor he was, is said to have generously presented to him 
twenty thousand pounds, half of which he returned. Succeed- 
ing to the Mastership of Christ’s College, and then, in 1815, to 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity, he applied himself to 
those studies, which resulted in his works on Clement of Alex- 
andria and Tertullian. As his learning was precocious, so was 
his elevation ; for, he was but about thirty-six when he was 
consecrated ; and, at forty-two, he was translated to the more 
important See of Lincoln. The clearness and elegance of his 
style, the candor and moderation of his views, his classical and 
theological learning, his amiable deportment, and his zealous 
discharge of official duties, and especially his anxiety to pro- 
mote clerical residence, attracted an universal respect which 
was never lost. 

Through the influence of the Earl of Liverpool, Robert Gray 
was called, at a much more advanced age, to preside at Bristol, 
where, in 1794, he had married the sister of Alderman Camp- 
lin. His father and uncle were silversmiths in London. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, he became a Fellow of St. Mary’s 
Hall, and in 1791 and the two following years, travelled on the 
continent ; and, on his return, published a Volume of Travels, 
rather hastily written. Then, he became Vicar of Faringdon, 
not far from Oxford ; and, having, before his residence abroad, 
published avery useful Key to the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha, was appointed, for 1796, to preach the Bampton 
Lectures. His theme was, the Principles on which the Reform- 
ation of the Church of England was established. He was 
now made, by Bishop Barrington, Rector of Craike and of 
Bishop Wearmouth ; became a Prebendary of Durham, as well 
as of Chichester ; and resided in the North about thirty years. 
From time to time some sermon, pamphlet or book appeared 
from his pen ; “ Dialogues with a Methodist ;” “ the Connec- 
tion between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish 
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or Heathen Authors ;” “ Religious Union ;” Discourses on 
the Jubilee, the Assassination of Mr. Perceval, the Deaths of 
the Princess Charlotte and of the King. Bishop Gray came 
to Bristol with high and unshaken principles and immovable 
courage ; and they were needed in the scenes which awaited 
him there. He had voted against the bill for relieving the 
Roman Catholics from legal disabilities. Bristol was the 
scene of a fearful riot: the hands of authority were palsied, 
while, under the cry of Reform, the vilest of the populace for 
a few hours prevailed ; and, amidst other enormities, the 
Palace of the Bishop was sacked and fired. On that very Sun- 
day, when the city was in flames, he stood up and preached in 
the Cathedral. The spirit was willing ; but after this his 
constitution became shaken ; and he died on the twenty- 
eighth of September, 1834, at the age of seventy-three, and 
was buried in the Cathedral churchyard. His last publication 
was issued a year before ; it was a work on Prophecy, called 
Josiah and Cyrus. A volume of his Sermons appeared after 
his death. Of his large family, several daughters had died by 
consumption: three of his sons, at least, were clergymen; and 
one became Bishop of Capetown. 

In the changes now proposed by the Reformed Parliament, 
the abrogation of the See of Bristol was included. It was 
closely surrounded by others ; and, as the formation of new 
Sees in other parts of the land was demanded, and there was a 
determination that the number should not be augmented, two 
or three of the smaller were to be united to others in their 
neighborhood ; and Bristol was to be the first, and was, as it 
proved, the only sacrifice. The next Bishop was therefore the 
last ; and he remained but two years before his translation to 
Ely. ‘He was the friend and tutor of one of the Whig minis- 
ters, Lord Althorpe, whose father had presented him, in 1808, 
to the Vicarage of Battersen. The education of Bishop Joseph 
Allen had been at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and he had in 
due time become a Prebendary of Westminster, and been pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter to the benefice of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. In 1817, he was the editor of the Sermons of Doc- 
tor William Bell. He had attained the age of sixty-five at his 
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Consecration ; and his eminence was little more than that of 
private respectability. 

At his translation, in 1836, the See of Bristol was united to 
that of Gloucester. Venerable as are the names of many of 
its forty prelates, only fourteen had died Bishops of Bristol ; 
and eighteen others had each presided not more than four 
years ; its endowments had been plainly too small for its due 
maintenance. Under the new distribution, Dorsetshire was 
conveniently assigned to an adjoining Diocese. A Deanery 
remained ; and the Chapter enjoyed, with that of Gloucester 
alternately, the nominal privilege of electing the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol who might be designated by royal 
command. 





Ernest Renan. 


Art. IIL—ERNEST RENAN. 


1. Studies of Religious History and Criticism ; By M. Er- 
Nest RENAN. 


2. The Life of Jesus ; By Exnest Renan, Membre de |’In- 
stitut. 


3. The Apostles ; By Ernest Renay. 


THERE are at present in the world a large number of able 
men, who are engaged in the attempt, rejecting utterly the 
Supernatural, to weave the phenomena of the Universe into a 
system, which shall be self-consistent and plausible. Following 
the lead of Comté, Herbert Spencer and others are endeavoring 
after unity in their interpretation of the facts of Science ; 
while Renan and others are laboring in the department of 
History. The works of each party implicitly contain the 
assumptions and conclusions of the other, and they are really 
working in harmony. It is not difficult to see that Spencer 
would deny the Miracles of Jesus, and it is very apparent that 
Renan is a believer in the doctrine of Evolution. Thus, one 
charge, hitherto justly brought against Free Thought, has been 
measurably met, and it claims to be constructive, and destruc- 
tive chiefly by its constructiveness. This new phase in its 
history renders the whole attack upon Christianity more inter- 
esting and formidable. 

The principles are,—that universal Science must inductively 
lead to the true theory of Nature ; and that History, critically 
examined, must lead to the true theory of Man. The history 
of Humanity is the true Philosophy. The facts of Psychol- 
ogy, even, can only be considered in physiological or historical 
connection. Into this system they profess, with great incon- 
sistency however, that nothing shall be admitted, which rests 
upon grounds of probability merely. The longings, beliefs, 
and hopes, springing from man’s moral nature, as having no 
positive basis, and as otherwise, if admitted as facts, vitiating 
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the System, are not allowed place in the induction. The belief 
in the Supernatural is, therefore, groundless, and its claim to be 
considered must be rejected by Science and constructive criti- 
cism. 

But, the persistent clinging of Humanity to this belief is 
the greatest impediment to the acceptance of the new Philos- 
ophy, and therefore, in spite of all disavowals, the desire to 
remove it must be a secret spring of these labors. No doubt the 
true postulate of Renan is the impossibility of the Supernat- 
ural, for his whole endeavor is to show that the facts of his- 
tory can be explained without it. The animating hope, which 
the profession of the disinterestedness of “criticism” poorly con- 
ceals, is to succeed in proving a world with which God never 
interferes, according to the vulgar belief, nor ever has inter- 
fered, save in the first creating, or impelling, law-containing 
impact. 

The crux for these laborers in the department of History, is 
the Life of Jesus, and the origin and continuance of Christ- 
ianity. To explain these upon naturalistic principles, is the 
hardest problem of criticism. The older Rationalists attempted 
it without success. The Mythical theory of Strauss has re- 
ceived as severe blows from his critical friends as from his the- 
ological enemies, and is felt, everywhere, to be untenable. Now, 
latest of all, comes the legendary theory of Renan, We believe 
that criticism will exhaust itself upon this last, and that no 
other will ever arise. It will be improved and strengthened in 
its weak points, and affiliated with the broader theories of Evo- 
lution and Development, and become the best possible sup- 
port for this weak part of the structure of the “ Positive Phi- 
losophy.” 

There is a certain momentary fascination hovering about 
Renan’s writings ; not that they can satisfy, for a moment, the 
Christian intellect, but because of the air of sincerity they 
wear, as the work of a sweet and genial spirit, mourning over 
the result of his own destructiveness, and sympathizing ten- 
derly with those whose delusions he is obliged to lay low.* But 
we confess, that, as we have read, we have grown incredulous 
about all this, and have come to suspect that there is more 
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pretence than reality about it. It may be an attempt to dis- 
arm a certain kind of animosity in opponents, on the part of 
one who is greatly worried at controversy, and who would like 
to pursue his destructive work unmolested, when he makes the 
naive confession of his sorrow at “being thrust out of the 
great religious family, in which may be found some of the best 
hearted people in the world, and at knowing that those, with 
whom he would wish so much to live in moral communion, deem 
him a perverse being.” Certain grounds for this suspicion will 
appear before we are through. 

To criticize in detail Renan’s theory of the Life of Jesus, is 
not our intention. We cannot hope to embody, in a Review 
Article, the pith of a moiety of our pencilled notes. Were 
this to be thoroughly done, if it is worth while, it should be 
taken up, in its several parts, by those specially learned ; and 
we claim that a criticism, as subtle as that of the new philoso- 
phers, and broader and more profound, might be brought to 
bear upon it, with a result far more destructive. To a mind 
in equilibrium, that is, with no prejudice for or against the 
Supernatural, we venture to say, it reads like a strange, wild, 
improbable narrative, more like romance than history. To be 
considered such, it has to be buoyed up, here and there, by 
hypotheses contradicting all experience, and which would be 
contemptuously rejected, were there not, in the human heart, 
a strong interest in accepting these, or something like, when it 
would avoid belief in the Supernatural, with all its uneasy con- 
sequences. We shall subserve the same purpose as would a 
more extended examination, if we specify a few of these hy- 
potheses. 

After a critical and hermeneutical examination, as much 
dominated by the a priori necessities of a theory as that of 
the theologians, and an attempted induction of facts and state- 
ments received as authentic, the exhibit is made to comprise 
such suppositions as these : 

First ; that the author of the Fourth Gospel puts in the 
mouth of Jesus, what he never uttered, viz: his own philoso- 
phy, devised after the death of his Master, from other sources: 
fraudulently endeavoring to sanction it by the authority of 
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Jesus ; or else, persuading himself, that as it was true, so He 
must have thought. Does such an hypothesis spring from 
what we can learn of the character of St. John, from all sources ; 
or, from the necessity to exclude a large mass of facts, 
which the author cannot account for by his theory ? 

Second ; that the author of the Acts of the Apostles delib- 
erately falsified his narrative, and, knowing that it was claimed 
that Jesus had disappeared immediately after His reported 
Resurrection, yet made up his mind, in order to subserve other 
purposes, to represent a forty days’ interval. Is the rough cut- 
ting of this knot a very “‘subtle” work of criticism ? 

Third; that Jesus, so stern and unyielding in His require- 
ment of honesty and sincerity in others, so indifferent to 
earthly honor, and strong-spirited in a degree that is excep- 
tional, according to Renan’s own admissions, was yet weak 
enough to be “ intoxicated with the admiration” of His few dis- 
ciples, and so insincere as to connive at their “innocent” fraud, 
when they called Him “the Son of David ;” while He knew that 
He was not. And that He, so clear in His perception and pre- 
cise in His statement of fundamental truth, and so free from 
the prepossessions of those blinded by earthly objects of seek- 
ing, therefore so unprejudiced, and well-conditioned to hold all 
truth in synthesis, did not understand Himself, nor His own 
experience ; but had ‘no clear notions of the nature of His 
own personality,” and believed that He wrought miracles, when 
He did not ; and passed to His death, without one suspicion of 
His delusion, or one expression of abatement of His claim. 

Fourth ; that Peter and Paul, and all the Disciples, labored 
under the same delusion that they wrought Miracles, and died, 
having never doubted it ; and that all the early Christians were 
equally deceived, even Simon Magus, and others interested in 
denying them ; and that the sole explanation of this persistent 
and extensive self-deception, is the liveliness of the Eastern 
imagination. 

Fifth; that after the death of Jesus, all the Disciples, and 
the women, plunged simultaneously (barring a little holding 
back on the part of Thomas) into a uniform state of mental 
hallucination ; fancied apparitions, without even a fact for 
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nucleus ; fancied words uttered by apparitions, which prove to 
have been words of wonderful meaning ; that they never awoke 
from this heated ecstacy into a cooler mental state, or, if they 
did, believed all they had imagined during their craziness ; 
that Peter fell into a similar ecstacy, when he was released 
from prison, and imagined an angel ; and Paul likewise, long 
after, when he was converted, clinging to the delusion to the 
end of his life, without ever harboring a solitary doubt. 

Sixth ; that something wonderful did take place after the 
death of Lazarus; and that Jesus’ body did disappear ; but 
that there is no explanation whatever of these facts; and that 
“criticism” can afford to dispense with an attempt to explain 
them. 

Seventh ; that all His Disciples were “immeasurably infe- 
rior to Jesus,” and yet, that they had the skill to weave these 
legends into a narrative that, confessedly, forms the most plau- 
sible argument for the Supernatural that the world has ever 
yet known ; and, that they had the ability to exhibit a system 
of Doctrine more profound and philosophic than their Master’s, 
in which some of the finest intellects the world has produced 
have professed to detect innumerable harmonies. 

Eighth; that this constant playing fast and loose with real- 
ity and appearance, with truth and falsehood, on the part of 
Jesus, and John, and Paul, and all the rest, was not, what we, 
with our advanced moral knowledge, should characterize it, if 
happening in our day, the want of common sense and common 
honesty ;—but on the part of them, with their cruder and less 
clear moral consciousness, simply “the want of critical exac- 
titude !” 

Indeed, the difficulties of the legendary theory are more 
numerous than those of the mythical. Admitting a larger basis 
of fact, it is obliged to solve more problems in the attempted 
explanation. To characterize as interpolation or deliberate 
falsehood, or otherwise reject what would create a formidable 
difficulty, or to supply a wild conjecture, are extreme resorts, 
which are as frequently employed by Renan as by any of his 
predecessors in Naturalism, Christianity, under this treat- 
ment, appears to have sprung from a source equally fertile, in 
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purest truths, and in most unfounded and pitiful delusions. 
It is an image of iron, whose feet are of clay ; and that the 
baser part, when poured into the mould, settled into harmo- 
nious juxtaposition with the nobler, is equally a wonder, 
whether fortuitous, or of design. The Law of Love, promulged 
by Jesus Christ, which has blossomed into such beauti- 
ful foliage and precious fruitage, has been borne aloft, in the 
sky of human observation, not upon a forest of solid trunks, 
but upon a strong breeze of credulity, populous with phan- 
toms. The universal solvent, which can make even wrong 
right, is the fertility and intensity of Oriental imagination, 
quite incapable of all nice mental discrimination. 

Such a mode of human nature is more inconceivable than 
Miracles. We are called upon for a stretch of imagination 
far greater than the Orientals are accused of, and one simply 
impossible for other than the slaves of a theory, to think men, 
so clear thoughted in moral truth and of such constructive 
ability as were Jesus and His Disciples, so blind in their 
observation of Nature, so utterly deceived, as they must have 
been, if the lame did not walk, and the blind did not see, and 
the dead were not raised to life. 

Never, in the history of human thought, was theory more 
imperious, or did it obligate a more ex-parte treatment. Re- 
nan’s whole procedure is that of an advocate, and not that of 
a judge. He keeps for the most part out of sight the assump- 
tion, which is the absolute condition for his whole argument, 
viz: the impossibility of the Supernatural, and insisting upon 
the admission of this, refuses to balance the evidences for and 
against it, which spring from the narratives he examined, con- 
sidering this his postulate already determined upon other 
grounds. This is not legitimate inductive reasoning. It is 
not an examination of the facts of the Universe, scientific, his- 
torical, psychological, to see if they will bear out the assump- 
tion ; but the assumption is introduced, after examining the 
facts of Science merely, and all other facts are examined in 
the light of the hypothesis, and tortured to fit it. Sucha 
logical procedure may be, and is, profitably practised in the 
examination of facts in any one branch of study, when the 
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hypothesis prematurely introduced throws light upon facts not 
yet examined ; but it cannot be permitted in the examination 
of universal phenomena, where the facts are so diverse. Those, 
who form their system of the Universe from facts of History 
and Psychology, disregarding the revelations of Science, are 
chargeable with a similar logical mistake. And it may be 
argued, that even the vast induction we contend for cannot 
generate the true theory of the Universe, inasmuch as induc- 
tion can never establish a necessary truth ; and that an exam- 
ination of what the a priori ideas of Reason impliedly con- 
tain must be made, before we can hold all truth in needful 
correlation, and decide upon the question of the Supernatural. 

By this narrow and exclusive procedure, our scientists and 
critical historians betray the falsity of their method. They 
are microscopic philusophers, pinning down, with their instru- 
ments, some small section of God’s Universe, and deciding 
upon the lesson which the whole teaches, therefrom. They 
talk of scientific truths, not knowing that truths are only true 
by universal, harmonious relation, and that in isolation they 
are falsehoods. They are painters, who know nothing of atmos- 
phere, nor chiaro-scuro, limners of dull objects, and not of the 
element they live in; examining man as they do a flower, 
without considering his aspirations, nor the sorrow of his lot, 
nor the grandeur of his hopes. The key of the Universe, they 
think, is to be found in looking downwards, upon nebule, and 
strata, upon the brain, and the historical evolution of monkey- 
derived animals, and not by looking upwards towards the mys- 
terious Spirit, with Whom man’s heart feels equal kinship as 
with the flesh. 

Therefore, when Renan characterizes the objections to his 
labors, made by those who regard them from the stand-point 
of Theology, as “ the narrow opinions of frivolous men,” he is 
merely using a weapon which they can turn upon him with 
equal, if not greater justness ; for, while they look at the little 
truths, with the prepossession created by the study of great 
ones, he and the scientists look at things claiming to be great 
truths, with minds belittled by the study of small facts. And 
these works of Renan, modest and specious as they seem, con- 
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tain as much pretension and claim of special illumination as 
do the works of Theologians. Contempt is more bitter than 
abuse. Else, what mean this laudation of the “critical spirit,” 
of its ‘delicate insight,” this profession of superhuman dis- 
interestedness, this piteous asking to be let alone in his destruc- 
tive labors, when others think that man’s moral welfare and 
happiness are likely to be damaged thereby? “Let these 
peaceful and harmless researches be left to pursue, in congenial 
obscurity, their own ends.” He claims, tot verbis, to be one of 
a class of illuminati, dwelling in a supernal region of truth, 
and with kindly pity looking down upon the multitudes, quite 
willing that they shall believe Christianity, as they must have 
some Keligion, and none other can be found quite so good to 
keep society in order. The great Theologians of all ages have 
been hampered in the “ free exercise of thought.” The noble 
intellects that accept Christianity now, and admit the Super- 
natural, are incapable of ‘‘ delicate criticism.” The delicacy 
of the critical insight, is to be preserved by holding aloof all 
prejudice ; and as “a man without prejudice” is confessed to 
be “ wholly uninfluential,” he shields himself under this admis- 
sion, in order to remain untroubled, in his endeavor to influence 
only the few. But we assert, that never was intenser prejudice 
exhibited than, for their theory, by the School we criticise. 
While unbelievers in the Supernatural can be made, and are as 
likely toe made among the unlearned, and partially learned, as 
among truly thinking men, we must withhold credence from the 
profession of the expectation to confine influence within this nar- 
row circle. The prejudice born of pride of intellect, is more 
intense than that springing from identification with any Sys- 
tem ; slower to wrath, but when provoked, at length, biting 
with greater malignity. It is as great a stumbling-block in 
the way to truth, as the oldest accretions of bigotry. 

Renan says he is “‘ with the Christians in heart ;” that is, 
we suppose, in their endeavor to make order and righteousness 
prevail on the earth. Yet he aims to destroy the authority for 
the beliefs, which give and sustain the impulse to do so ; while 
he cannot supply other motives of equal strength. Take away 
the ground for the Christian’s belief in the Supernatural, and 
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all obligation to benevolence, or even negative morality, disap- 
pears ; for obligation can only spring from necessary truth, 
which the new Philosophy cannot establish. A prudential 
system of Morals only, can find place, which men will never 
carry beyond the absolute requirements for social conservation. 
And Renan seems to be aware of this, and that while the doc- 
trine of Evolution, the development of lower orders of exist- 
ences into higher, the transference of the homogeneous into 
the heterogeneous, in the appearance and the history of the 
higher animals, and of man, form the true Bible of Humanity ; 
they are mysteries, to be kept and contemplated only by the 
holders of the critical spirit ; and the multitude must still be 
solaced and kept in order by fancies and falsehoods. If his 
heart is with the Christians, he should fear the too wide dis- 
semination of his own philosophy. When he listens, he will 
hear the clamor of mankind, that it feels no interest in the 
matters he is discussing, except as they tend to prove or dis- 
prove the Supernatural. If that be settled as his postulate 
demands, his labors have no wider fascination than those of 
the constructors of logarithmic tables. Men will lose interest 
in Jesus, when they have abandoned all faith in any external 
authority for His teachings. Even the critical philosophers, 
whose highest praise for Him can only be, that He explained 
and enforced the true prudence for mankind, can only regard 
Him as afirst discoverer, illumined by the truth He uncovered— 
and not illuminating it. Any praise beyond this is groundless ; 
is equally deserved by many other heroes, who have suffered 
for their belief; is affectation and sentimentality. But, should 
the human race, in the days to come, when education will 
increase in extent and degree, furnish more and more numerous 
devotees to the “critical spirit,” then might larger and larger 
numbers, following the lead of their teachers, abandon their 
faith in the Supernatural, and without their esthetic restraints, 
give themselves over to self-indulgence. Farewell, then, to all 
faith, and patience, and resignation, and humility, and self- 
denial, to all saintliness, to all Worship. The world rolls into 


ashes, 
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“ Woe, woe, 
Thou hast destroyed it, 
The beautiful world, 
With violent hands ; 
It tumbles, it falls abroad. 
We bear away 
The wrecks into nothingness, 
And wail over 
The beauty that is lost.” 


“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is all that is 
left for man, unless Christ has arisen. 

But there is no danger that the critical philosophers will 
monopolize the teaching of Humanity. There will always be 
a portion of the number of thinking men, who, starting from 
the premises furnished by an examination of man’s Moral Na- 
ture, as an independent source revealing truth of a higher qual- 
ity than Science furnishes, will discern obligation, and law, 
and guilt, and sin, and God, and the legitimation of the in- 
stinct, that leads man to pray and to believe the Supernatural ; 
will require that these be examined as species of the universal 
phenomena ; will listen to no denial of them ; will crave their 
reconciliation with the facts of Science and History, nor aban- 
don them, even though a perfect reconciliation be not found ; 
will insist that these facts must be allowed to throw light upon 
any examination of the Life of Jesus. And there will always 
be a portion of mankind, thinking and unthinking, who will 
keenly feel the sense of moral undesert, andcrave the assur- 
ance that any attempt to recover from Sin is worth while, and 
is likely to succeed; who will need no more, nor other kind of 
evidence, than that we have, that Jesus wrought Miracles, to 
convince them that a Supernatural System for their recovery 
has been devised. And we have yet to see, or be convinced, 
that the attempt at moral recovery, through Jesus’ principle of 
love, has been made, or is likely to be made, on a scale that is 
more than exceptional, by any who are not believers in the 
Supernatural. Nay, wecan imagine such peril to come, crush- 
ing down upon even a critical philosopher, as would strike a 
supplication from his heart. And Renan rightly argues, that 
once legitimate prayer, and you legitimate Miracles ; that any 
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interference in the Moral Order of Mankind in answer to 
prayer, is as much a Miracle as raising the dead. 

We have said, that Renan holds his postulate, for the most 
part, out of sight. That is, the argument for it has no spe- 
cial prominence in his works, but is to be found in out of the 
way places, in prefaces, and notes, and observations by the way. 
This argument is only the common places of Naturalism, 
refuted a thousand times, and no longer much pressed by free- 
thinkers themselves. This is a tacit acknowledgment that the 
postulate is to be sustained, chiefly, by the integrity of the 
work of construction. But any new expression of the argu- 
ment against Miracles, requires a new adaptation of the refu- 
tation, and therefore we advert to the following statement of 


it. He says :— 


“ Why should not a convincing proof be brought more prominently 
forward? A Miracle at Paris, before experienced savans, would put 
an end to all doubts? But, alas! such a thing never happens. A 
Miracle never takes place before an incredulous and skeptical public, 
the most in need of such a convincing proof. Credulity on the part 
of the witness is the essential condition of a Miracle. There is not a 
solitary exception to the rule, that Miracles are never produced before 
those who are able, or permitted, to discuss and criticize them.” 


What is true here is not original with Renan. It came from 
no other source than the mouth of Jesus Himself :—that faith 
is the necessary condition for Miracles, and that they will not, 
and cannot be wrought for those who desire not to believe 
them. This, as coming from Him, can have two explanations, 
and only two. It is either a profound truth, enunciating the 
law of the Divine interference with the moral order of man- 
kind ; or it is a clumsy attempt, on the part of Jesus, to de- 
precate and avoid scrutiny ; and presupposes, not conviction of 
the reality of the Miracles He imagined He wrought, but de- 
liberate intention to deceive, or reconciliation to the self-decep- 
tion of others ;—which is an hiatus in his own presentation of 
the character of Jesus, that even Renan’s critical ingenuity 
cannot fill. He knows not, or does not dare to know, that it 
is claimed in the argument for Miracles, that their reception is 
a moral, as well as, or rather than, an intellectual act; that 
they are wrought in the interest of man’s moral well-being, 
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and that to extort intellectual assent merely, would be subver- 
sive of their purpose ; that they could have no moral power 
but for this very quality against which he exclaims ; that the 
evidence for them must, of necessity, be such as that they can 
be accepted or denied, according to the secret willingness of the 
heart to accept or reject the truth which they are wrought to 
sanction. 

Let us suppose the case required, and that a Wonder is 
wrought before the congregated Savans of Paris. Is one sure 
that they would pronounce supernatural any astonishing event 
whatever that we can imagine ? May not some of them pre- 
fer to consider themselves, and the rest, as subjects of some 
“hallucination,” and thus give it a physiological explanation, 
and, instead of discovering a Miracle, discover a new disease, 
that will fit very well into the new philosophy? Or, sup- 
posing it to be established as a Wonder, could men be brought 
to believe it as sanctioning the pretensions of Jesus, discon- 
nected thus from His person, and His teachings? Would it 
not rather discredit them, as requiring this suppiementary evi- 
dence to authenticate them ? Divorced from the equal wonder 
of His life, would any wonder, jpso facto, be received as of 
Divine Origin ? and, to make the evidence of sufficient weight 
for human acceptance, ought not the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ to have been postponed till the rise of the critical spirit ? 
And, as the coming generations must consider this wonder of 
Paris according to the laws of testimony, must not its evidence 
wane with the centuries, and could it always stand before the 
sharpened insight and wilful incredulity of later times ? 

It is not difficult to see, that no conceivable Miracle or 
series of Miracles could be wrought, the evidence for which the 
ingenuity of men, anxious to deny them, could not evade. 
Nothing short of a Wonder wrought for every individual soul 
that comes into the world, would be enough to win universal 
assent :—if, even this might not be tortured into the proof of 
some new Law of Nature. But, supposing the evidence suffi- 
cient to establish, beyond doubt, that the Supreme Ruler, in 
Whose hands we are, has approached every soul of man, say- 
ing, “this do, if thou wilt live,’—what then? What pur- 
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pose is served? Is Moral Evil touched? Are not, rather, 
the conditions for afree and loving obedience absolutely exclud- 
ed, and men driven into abject, formal acquiescence in a power 
which they cannot resist, instead of being drawn into loving 
submission to a Father, Whose favor they may hope to win ? 
Under such a Revelation as this, men would become like galley- 
slaves,—clad in uniform monotonously alike, chained together 
by the same direful necessity, simply holding back from the 
fire of God’s displeasure, yet retaining and concealing hearts 
hateful and rebellious. 

The very instatement of a rebellious spirit into the order 
from which he has strayed, requires a free, warm, and loving 
submission, and not one that is forced, external, and obsequi- 
ous. Only in the fellowship of guilty spirits, like himself, can 
he come to the knowledge of his own guilt ; and the very dis- 
cipline which he requires, to keep steady, and grow stronger in 
his allegiance, is, to walk by a faith assaulted more or less by 
doubts. No, the evidence for Miracles can be no other, and no 
greater than it is, if they are to aid the cure of the moral dis- 
ease of mankind. 

In destructive argument, Renan has done no more than his 
predecessors. Such negative argument has been brought to 
bear upon Christianity, without effect, since its origin, But 
the new philosophers are attempting construction, feeling that 
only by offering something more plausible, or more welcome, 
can Christianity be supplanted. Hence Spencer, Renan, and 
others, are aiming after a Pansophy ; to find the Unity of all 
the Sciences ; to comprise everything in the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. Their full Creed is not yet stated in terms, but it may 
be elicited by any careful student of their writings. We pro- 
ceed, then, as we best can, to exhibit this Positive Something, 
which they live upon, and which they offer to others as better 
than Christianity ; swathing our statement of it, however, in 
our own inferences and comments. 

There existed, then, far back in the abysses of time, Gop :— 
for so is named an hypothetical Power and Intelligence. His 
existence cannot be pronounced, for if any mental process be 
affirmed to establish it,* the same process will establish more, 





* Herbert Spencer. 
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will establish something destructive of the principle of Positive 
Philosophy. His existence is supposed, not from any mental 
necessity. The laws of thought do not give objective validity, 
and the truth of a Supreme cause is accepted in faith, and 
from some craving of the heart, which even critical philoso- 
phers are weak enough to indulge. If it be made a starting- 
point for argument, conclusions are reached, contradicting Ev- 
olution as a universal principle. 

This Power and Intelligence is vast,—vast by comparison 
with ours, but not Infinite. There is no “positive” basis for 
any such conception as that. The suggestion of it, even, 
comes from nothing more than one of the failures of imagina- 
tion. Whether this Power and Intelligence, thus supposed, 
can be thought to possess any other attribute comprehensible 
by us, such as goodness, there never has been any determining 
evidence. Indeed, the probabilities against it are so strong, 
that one half of mankind, if they inferred simply from what 
the Creed supposes, and not from what more they hope of 
Him, would deny it, and of necessity, regard Him with terror. 

But whether this Power existed, in independent being, in 
mournful loneliness, for inconceivable spaces of time, before 
an effort at creation, or manifestation ; or whether it was 
merely the intelligent principle of an homogeneous mass of 
nebulous matter, immeasurably extended ; or the soul of a 
primordial particle, the adherents to the Creed are not yet 
agreed in supposing. But creating, or setting in motion the 
nebulous matter, or causing to radiate the primordial particle, 
He did it, in vision of the result, and implanting the forces to 
bring about the result of the utmost heterogeneous develop- 
ment. Through cycles and epicycles of time, went on the pro- 
cess. Systems were aggregated, and new Systems were flung 
off, to be aggregated and flung off again, and rounded into 
stars and planets and satellites ; and, on our earth, disintegra- 
tion and telluric change went on, till the dull matter, hitherto 
without particular life, and having only its animating soul, or 
its primal, law-embosoming impetus, suddenly blossomed into 
individual organisms; and these again, evolving new possibil- 
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ities, under circumstances growing more and more favorable, once 
more as suddenly flamed into living beings, and locomotive ani- 
mals of higher and yet higher order were successively produced. 
At length, one or more so perfect were developed, as to exhibit 
in glimmering dawn, and, by and by, in fuller, clearer manifest- 
ation, a new quality still, self-consciousness and Reason,—a 
quality proving to be machinery so fine and powerful, that the 
beings possessing it were able to re-act with intelligence upon 
the source whence they sprung, and to become measurably the 
rulers, and not the servants of their progenitors in existence. 
Ingenuity various, and growing more and more skilful to 
adapt means to ends, was the result ; and Language, Civil- 
ization, Literature, Art, and a something called Religion, were 
produced. 

But this higher mode of existence was found to have been 
purchased at a fearful cost, to have wrapped up in it dreadful 
capabilities to suffer. This new race created for themselves 
new wants, and disappointments, agonies harsh and refined, 
beside which the pains of the lower orders of animals were as 
nothing. Dreading, flying from their sorrow, longing after en- 
joyment, and jealous of its possession, they imagined that they 
were each others’ enemies, to be killed or propitiated ; and 
battles and exterminations swept like rain-storms over the 
earth, till they gradually learned that some degree of tolera- 
tion was wise, and that, to a certain extent, they might add to 
each others’ happiness. Thus, this seemingly splendid result 
of the primal Evolution was forever clouded over by a dreadful 
pall of wretchedness. Men gasped for relief, and stretched 
their hands in entreaty towards the Power, Which they sup- 
posed had brought them into existence, imploring some inter- 
ference in their sufferings, and longings. But the Power was 
mute and still ; never uttered word ; never touched them in 
their distress ; never gave them hope of relief, but left them to 
such as they might find for themselves. And so, they went by 
millions into the dust, and each generation was sacrificed for 
the little more wisdom that its successor might possess. Their 
misery was fruitful of imaginations. They imagined that the 
Power in the darkness pitied their sufferings, when He pitied 
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them not ; that He heard and answered their imploring cries, 
when He heard but answered them not ; that some balm of 
solace had dropped out of the Heavens, when indeed the 
Heavens were adamant. Anxious to believe His mercifulness, 
they despaired often of propitiating Him, and gave themselves 
up to self-indulgence and despair, till their suffering tore new 
supplications out of their hearts. 

Turning this way and that for comfort, they fell into other 
delusions. It was indeed best that they should tolerate and 
love each other while on the earth ; but they were slow in dis- 
covering it. It existed only as an obscure suspicion. And 
this suspicion they tortured into a belief that the Power reveal- 
ed Himself to them inwardly as a Light, which they called 
Conscience, a Law to be lived by, and a sense of obligation ; 
and the fact that they broke this Law, and proved false to their 
obligation, brought with it a new feeling, which they called 
Guilt ; and this filled them with new terrors ; even produced a 
foreboding of new wretchedness in some future state of being. 
Knowing that the Power above was willing they should suffer, 
they drew the inference (whether falsely or not, the Creed can- 
not enlighten us.) that He was not unlikely to renew their 
misery hereafter ; and so, to appease Him, they offered Sacri- 
fices, and invented Worship. And thus they were tossed from 
delusion to delusion, in the caldron of the earth’s misery. 

And all this while, the Power, far off, or near by, had no 
heart for their wretchedness ; only sat serene on the abyss, or 
moved on unconcerned in the motions of the stars and the life 
of the planets. They did not deserve their wretchedness. 
It was needless and born of their fancies. Yes, the dust and 
slime had developed animals with such fancies as these. They 
were not chargeable with guilt. It was merely, when rightly 
read, the confession of their ignorance. The generations far 
off would become wise at length, and be rid of their folly in 
thinking themselves guilty, and know how to avoid their mis- 
ery. For that unborn race, the Power that designed their 
Evolution has sacrificed the earthly happiness of men for these 
thousands or millions of years. Development is slow, and 
change is only by development. Development is distilling a 
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finer essence than theirs, and they must feel the heat of the 
furnace meanwhile. For those who have lived hitherto, there 
is no present solace, nor ultimate compensation, except to be 
absorbed into the primal Fount of life. And when man shrieks 
out, ‘shall I be self-conscious ? shall I know myself? shall I 
be happy ?’ the Creed replies—‘ there is no answer as yet.’ 
‘ Does the conscious particle which returns to Him preserve its 
consciousness ? Yes and No, are inapplicable to these ques- 
tions.’* No, there is no reply. The heart longs to say, Yes ; 
but the head, or rather the Creed, mournfully nods its No. 
And with only this hope before them, men cannot be reproved 
for thinking existence a curse, and that the Power above has 
been once rightly named—‘ Ahrimanes.’ 

Once, in the history of this unhappy race, there sprang up a 
delusion so strong and lasting as to hold a large part of man- 
kind, for centuries, away from the truth, and still to impede 
its general acceptance. Driven by the false hopes, and deep 
longings of His kind for some interference from the Powerful 
One, to enlighten them in their darkness, to relieve them in 
their sorrow, to help them in their weakness ; and meditating 
plans how men, with this hope to sustain them, might cure 
their own ailments,—a Man in Judea, by name, Jesus, of 
Nazareth, applied Himself to the task. He, the first of His 
kind to see clearly the true principle of human conduct, and 
that the best policy for man is the Law of Love, issuing in the 
multifarious virtues of justice, benevolence, mercy, purity, and 
sincerity ; and being willing to illustrate it by His own life, 
determined to promulge it, and, on this idea, to found a New 
Society, with the hope that it might leaven and regenerate the 
world. But wishing to add a new sanction to the fancied obli- 
gation in the individual conscience, and to the attractiveness 
of His own example, and believing in the possibility and actual- 
ity of Divine interference, this One either deceived Himself so 
far as to believe, or else deceived others so far as to make them 
believe, that He was a special Messenger from God, to declare 
His will, to reveal His heart. He did not work, but believed 
He did, and others believed He did work—WMiracles ; and the 
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belief of this, conjoined with His other claims upon their grati- 
tude, has aroused among His Disciples a rapturous attach- 
ment to Himself, and an enthusiastic love for Humanity, that 
have proved to be the most intense and pervading passion that 
Humanity has yet exhibited : all which has increased the delu- 
sive conviction among the sons of men, that this is, indeed, 
something Heaven-born. - 

The virtues and welfare of Humanity seem so bound up 
with this delusion, as to make the holders of the Creed almost 
fearful lest the truth should be known: but they grow bold, 
seeing that the critical spirit increases in subtlety and exacti- 
tude year by year, and almost do not tremble to proclaim the 
discovery, that Jesus of Nazareth vitiated His own doctrine, 
and sowed the seed of the parasite that should ultimately 
choke His purpose, by collusion with frauds, more or less inno- 
cent. True, the love of Jesus has often produced characters of 
saintliness approaching to His, who, of all others, have been 
most ready to admit, to the full, all His claims of superhuman 
power. True, most of the noble intellects, that the race has 
furnished for nearly two thousand years, have succumbed to 
this delusion. True, the clearer-thoughted few have been 
baffled, hitherto, in their endeavor to dissipate, and, in their 
failure, have only strengthened the delusion. But the spear 
of Ithuriel has at length been found and wielded, and the bub- 
ble is pierced. The secret of Nature is found out, and the 
key to the history of Man. Henceforth, the patient sharp- 
sighted devotees to Science and Criticism are to become the 
potentates of the realm of thought. The Creeds, and the 
Symbols, men’s imaginative clothing of Religion, are to melt 
out of sight, as vapors into the sky before the morning sun. 
The one imperishable residuum, man’s own discovery, that the 
Law of Love is true wisdom, will still remain, and create for 
itself new and needful Symbols, changing with the changing 
character of the time. In the indefinite future, the result will 
be resolved, the ideal will be realized. Under the tutorship of 
Science and Criticism, men will become physically and intel- 
lectually so superior,* that the present disturbance in Human 





*Renan’s Religious Hist. and Crit.: pp. 165, 166, 393, 304, Apostles, pp. 303, 304. 
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Nature will be quieted. Moral perfection will be reached, and 
misery reduced toa minimum. Yes, the time is coming, when 
Man will no longer yield to his lusts when they are detrimental 
to Society, when every soul will be clear-sighted enough to see 
that his own happiness is dependent upon the happiness of the 
whole, and strong enough to repress all self-will. 

This new strength is to come,—whence, the Creed does not 
distinctly say,—but probably from the perfection of Physical 
life, and extreme Intellectual development. And, although 
now, the men of robust frames, in which the blood courses 
most sweetly and healthily, have not always sweeter souls than 
others, and the men intellectually cultured to the utmost 
refinement, do not grow, pari passu, in the capacity for self- 
sacrifice ;—yet, when these are combined, and form the 
description of the race, and are transmitted with improved 
vitality, by the mysterious hereditary influence, then something 
like what men have fancied to be the glory and freedom of 
angelic life, will appear. No more impure or wretched souls 
will flit away and lose their self-consciousness in the Fountain 
of Life. It will be the Age of Gold, imagined, but wrongly 
placed by the poets, when the world will ring everywhere with 
the happy songs of its human occupants ;—as the birds now 
make the forests musical with their praises ;—as_ the myriads 
of insect life now fill, with their hum of joy, the unseen cur- 
rents of air. So complete will be their blessedness, that never 
a regret will come from the unsolved problems of History ; 
never a pang from the delusiveness of every dream of self- 
conscious immortality ; no bitterness of disappointment from 
the stifled longing to meet once more, and recognize the dear 
ones departed, or the noble spirits of the past ; and the aspira- 
tion after some knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, will fold 
itself contentedly upon the bosom of forgetfulness. Even 
Music will have realized that which it now prophesies, and will 
be the commentary of the emotions* upon a bliss no longer 
fancied, but real. Envy, and jealousy, and wrath, and pride, 
and selfishness shall be no longer, and tears shall never flow. 





* Vide Herbert Spencer. 
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This is the New Earth, and the only Heaven. For this, 
Humanity hitherto will have lacerated its heart, yea, been cru- 
cified. The millionth generation of men will be the strong 
harvest grown from the tears and blood of the generations gone 
before. Nature, in her precious efforts, had succeeded at once, 
and the beasts and the birds, developed from their vegetable 
progenitors, sprang into joyousness at the start ; but only after 
these ages, and at this frightful cost, has she realized her ideal 
of Man, to be born, to live a perfect life, and to die, as did the 
fabled fairies, gnomes, and sylphs ; as do the sparkles in the 
sunlight. 

Come then, ye children of men, and learn your destiny. 
Immolate yourselves upon this altar. Groan and die for your 
children. Cease to weary God with prayers for which He has 
sublime indifference. If you needs must, worship Him some- 
how, no matter how, but you will never stir Him, you will 
never see Him. Look ahead. Live in the felicity of the far 
off generations. And especially do not let your complacency 
be disturbed by the fear, that He, Who made your fathers 
suffer, and cared not for it, and has disappointed the aspira- 
tions of every generation hitherto, unless there be a self-con- 
scious life to come, may, in some way, equally disappoint, and 
cruelly laugh at every other, even that distant one, the 
perfected fruit of Humanity. 

This is the Creed, gathered from the Evangelists of Free 
Thought, put forth as truer than the Christian belief. Has it 
superior attractiveness ? Christianity allows her children to 
hope for, and insists upon her children laboring for, a result as 
excellent as this, even on earth ; but many of them are far 
from sanguine that much of it will be realized. And besides, 
she promises that the great questions of God and Immortality 
shall be answered, that the self-conscious particle shall retain 
its consciousness, and know God and its fellows. She assures 
the children of men that the Power above 7s pitiful and loving, 
and does hear their cries, and answer their prayers. And thus 
is the misery of Humanity assuaged, and Christians live more 
cheerfully, and with better hopes than, by their own confession, 
do the disciples of the New Philosophy. 
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Has this Creed better evidence than the Creed of Christian- 
ity ? Mankind, which must believe something, and which, in 
its thought, always unites good conduct and well-being by 
some bond of connection, will judge the tree by its fruit ; and 
when they shall see the new Creed produce its saints, they will 
compare its ideal type of character with the Christian, and 
decide between them ;—that portion of mankind, at least, who 
will not prefer the absence of any Law, Christ-imposed, or self- 
imposed, and choose rather to abandon itself to carnality, and 
secret. selfishness. 

It would not surprise us, if, in the future, this alternative 
should be afforded ; and that this Creed of Anti-Christ should 
have disciples making profession of holiness. But let us not 
forget that the prophetic declarations of Christianity tell us 
that the last form of Error will wear the semblance of Truth, 
the last form of the Spirit of Evil will be that of an Angel of 
Light. Then, in that synagogue, will the counterfeit virtues 
look like the real. Then, will a fruitage of gentle traits, soft, 
and fair, and specious, grow from a core of pride harder than 


steel ;—among which, however, will not be found dependence 
and submission, whereof Religion has been hitherto supposed 
to consist. Then, and there, will Worship be, not the Wor- 
ship of a just and loving Father, by creatures offending, 
repenting, and returning ; but the worship of Self, sitting in 
the place of God, and looking upon itself as God. 
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Art. III.—«NO MORE CLERGY.” 


Tenth Annual Report of the Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry. 1866. 


Ir has been said of late, “ There is need of no more Clergy 
here, because the Church cannot support the present number, 
and has many in search of Parishes.” 

Let us see upon what grounds the statement is founded. 
What land is this, where there is need of no more Clergy ? 
America; a country of broad fields and pleasant valleys, 
abounding in minerals, fertile in soil ; a land, whose popula- 
tion numbers nearly thirty-five millions, with an annual 
increase of three hundred thousand souls from immigration 
alone ; where Saxon vigor and Norman fire, Gallic suppleness 
and Norway daring, blending together in the crucible of 
Nature, are moulding the type of a Nation, whose wings stretch 
over two great Oceans, whose heart-beat, whether for well or 
ill, is felt in the farthest countries of Europe; a land, where 
Education is made of paramount interest, and where parents 
strive and toil that their children may rise in the social scale, 
and rank among the foremost; that bids high for works of 
Art ; pays lavishly for talent ; a land, whose children, in their 
exuberant health, lead the van in the march of improvement, 
wresting from Nature’s treasure-house thousands of Inventions, 
wherewith to bridle her latent energies and press them into 
service ; a land, the pay of whose poorest laborer is princely 
compared with that of other countries ; where labor alone 
holds a check upon capital ; where men count their incomes 
by millions, and live in royal houses. 

This is the land that needs no more Clergy! And where- 
fore ? Because there are too many already? Nay; for 
statistics show that but 2,446 men, all told, are at work in 
support of Doctrines, which we believe to be right and true, 
and which alone can be supported by Gop’s Holy Word. 
2,446 among 35,000,000! Still, granting that the proportion 
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is meagre, and that more could perhaps be employed if the 
Bishops should care for them, ‘They could not be sup- 
ported.” What organization is this that, in this great land, 
can support no more laborers ? Banking Houses, Insurance 
Companies, Railway Corporations, Manufacturing Interests 
have, within the last few years, largely increased their working 
facilities, and nearly doubled the pay of their employees. 

But what body is this, that can support no more Clergy ? 
The American Church ; tracing her descent through a long line 
of glorious ancestors,—Teachers, Preachers, Martyrs and Apos- 
tles,—to Jesus, the Great Bishop and Shepherd of souls ; still 
keeping in her possession and zealously defending the precious 
Scriptures, which she knows full well to be alone able to make 
men wise unto salvation, received Eighteen Centuries since from 
the sacred writers, and owing their present existence under 
Gop to Her watchful care; the most Democratic of all 
religious organizations ; the most charitable of all Creeds, 
towards minor differences of opinion ; possessing the most com- 
prehensive of all Liturgies ; peculiarly suited, by her system 
of Clerical and Lay representation, and by her studious avoid- 
ance of political and local irritations, by her simple yet digni- 
fied Ritual, by her unsullied history and faithful conservatism, 
to become the Church of the Nation; though she would 
never be the National Church. 

This is the Organization that needs no more Clergy, because 
she can support no more! Why? Because her people are 
of the poorer class ? Because, from their hard earned wages, 
they find but little to spare for such an object ? Who, that 
ever treads her sanctuaries, looks at the richly furnished pews, 
listens to the music, watches the carriages at the doors, believes 
this ? No: in every American City, or Town, the Congrega- 
tion of the Church, if it exists at all, is composed of the 
wealthier citizens : not wholly of them, nor of them all, but of 
enough to make it noticeable. Can it be, then, that these 
persons do not give ? We think not ; but that they give indis- 
criminately, and far more beneath the proportion to their 
means than those of humbler positions in life ; scattering their 
offerings upon objects beyond, as well as within the Church, as 
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caprice or fancy may suggest. St. Chrysostom well remarks, that, 
as meals can be easier furnished at the family table than in 
separate rooms, so Religious contributions can be of much 
greater effect when centered under one Organization, meaning 
of course the Church. 

It seems to require a long time for Churchmen to learn that 
the proper almoner for their contributions is the Church. To 
preach Curist is what all desire, but how can this be done 
perfectly and safely, without preaching His Church? As well 
attempt to describe a perfect man, whilst neglecting to mention 
his body. A Teacher of Salvation must needs point out the 
Way ; which will of course be that in which he himself 
believes. 

To illustrate. Look at the Methodist Society. Here isa 
body, which alone, besides the Romanists, can compare with the 
Church in aggressive properties. /ethodism broke ground in 
this country in 1766, with one preacher and four hearers, in 
City Hall Place. The Church was here before it, so was Con- 
gregationalism, Lutheranism, Presbyterianism and Romanism ; 
as well as the Baptists, Friends, Jews and Moravians. The 
following Tables speak for themselves. 


TABLE OF POPULATION. 





Year. Number. Increase. beeced || Year. | Number. Increase. 





1790 | 3,929,827 | 1840 | 17,069,453 | 4,203,433 
1800 | 6,305,937 | 1,376,110 | 35.02 || 1850 | 23,191,876 | 6,122.423 
1810 | 7,239.814 | 1,933,887 | 36.45 || 1860 | 31,489,561 | 8,297,685 | : 
1820 | 9,638,191 | 2,398,377 | 33.12 1 1866 | 37,126,637 | 5,631,076 | 3 
1830 | 12,866,020 | 3,227,829 | 33.49 |! 








Average, 35.82 for each 10 years. 


METHODIST EPISCOPALIAN. 








NaS ae ae s Seal a a oeeses he 
1790 | 57,631 | || 1840 |" 801,784 | 325,681 | 68.33 





Year. | Members. Increase. | Ratio. | Year. Members. | Increase. Ratio. 


1300 
1810 | 
1820 | 259,890 85,330 | 48.87|| 1865 929,259 
1830 | 476,153 216,263 | 83.21 


64,894 7,263 | 12.60 || 1850 | 639,682 112,102 | 13.08 
174,560 109,665  /|168.96|| 1860 | 994,447 304,765 | 44.20 
65,188 | 06.55 





Average, 56.85 for each 10 years. 
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BAPTISTS. 








Year. Memb I Ratio. Year. | Members. Increase. 





70,017 1840 | 587,423 202,564 
129,681 59,664 | 85.21 || 1850 | 332,885 244,538 
189.345 59,664 | 46.00 || 1860 | 389,165 56,280 
287,104 97,759 | 51.63 || 1865 | 400,197 11,032 
34,859 97,755 | 34.05 


Average, 38.70 for each 10 years, 








THE CHURCH. 





Commence- Increase. , Ratio. ;,; Year. ae | Increase. 
ment. | | ment. 








30,939 1,401 26.37 || 1860 | 139,611 39,504 
55.477 24,538 | 79.31 || 1865 | 154,118 14,507 


Average, 51.84 for each 10 years. 


24,538 | 1850 | 90,107 34,630 





RATIO TO POPULATION, 





(ear. la |Metho- Presby-| The || Year.)Popula-|Metho-| Bap- |Presby-| The 
ae “oo dists. terians. |Church,| | tion. dists. | tists. |terians. Church. 


a macy nog MR Ba — 


1800} 35,02 | 12.60) 85. | 1840) 32.67 | 68.38) 52.63 | 22 45 79.31 
1810} 36.45 |168.99} 46. | 1850 35.87 | 13.08) 43.33 | 54.16 | 62.24 
1820} 33.12 | 48.89) 51. | 1860) 31.77 | 44.20) 16.90 | 43.73 54.93 
1830] 33.49 . : 41.62 | 26.37 | 1865} 30.32] 6.55) 2.83 


Average, |36.82 | 56.85] 38.70 | s1.00| | 51.84 


How is it, that this young stripling of 1766, Methodism, has 
risen in our midst to such gigantic proportions within one 
hundred years? from four to one million? The answer, in 
their own Book of Statistics, recently published, is plain 
enough. Our success is due in a great measure, say they, to 
the active exertions of our Ministers, now numbering 15,026 ! 
at work, in real earnest, to propagate the knowledge of Salva- 
tion and a Saviour, in the way which they believe to be right, 
namely, the Methodist Episcopal way. 15,000 Preachers at 
work, besides the laymen! What wealth must be contained in 
such an Organization to support them! But any one, who has 
ever entered a Methodist house of Worship, will acknowledge, 
that few men of wealth gather there. With some exceptions, 
the middle classes—laboring men and women, in homely garb, 
yet all in downright earnest, fill the room. Here then is the 
true secret of their success. Believing their way right, they 
strive heartily to make others believe it, as every earnest heart 
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must do. Composed chiefly of the working classes, this body 
raised last year, towards Clerical and Benevolent work, over 
ten millions of dollars, $93,149 of which went to the support 
of Aged and Infirm Preachers. 

All this, because every Preacher, local or otherwise, feels in 
duty bound to encourage and urge on Lay coéperation. Every 
Preacher is an active agent for the Book Concern and Denomi- 
national Papers. The centre of neighborhood work,—he is 
ready at all times to preach and exhort, in the School House, 
under the pine tree, on the river bank or in the market. He 
is willing at all times to be sent wherever the Superintendent 
or Bishop, so called, commands ; to move every third year ; 
to live a life of self-denial and suffering, that nothing but firm 
conviction in the justice of his cause could produce. * 

The Statistical Book of Methodism, just published by Mr. 
Goss, and to which we are indebted for much of our informa- 
tion, bears noble testimony to the self-denial of these Preachers ; 
attributing to their efforts the great progress of the Society : 
and to this every reader can add his own. Go where we will 
in the outskirts of civilization, the Methodist Missionary is 
there before us. On Mountain top, or Prairie, by the Furnace 
fire, or in the Coal Mine,—wherever precious souls are in dan- 
ger among the lowly and desolate—there these humble men 
are at work ; doing their best, according to their knowledge, 
for CuRIsT. 

Then, when the Church comes in with a higher civilization, 
she gradually, yet surely, gathers these people into her fold. 
In Milwaukee, for instance, in 1845 the Methodists outnum- 
bered all others ; now they worship in a small room above a 
range of stores, whilst the Church has several large Parishes. 

By examining the Tables above, it will be seen that for sev- 
eral years past the Church ratio has been steadily gaining on 


Methodism. 
RATIO OF INCREASE. 





Year. Population. Methodists. | Baptists. | The Charch. 


13.08 43.33 62.24 
44 20 16.90 54.93 





1850 35.87 
1860 31.77 
1865 30.32 | 6.55 2 83 10.43 
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Of course this must inevitably result, wherever the Church 
is fairly represented by her Clergy ; and yet 2,446 men are all 
that she can use now among nearly 35,000,000 souls ! 

The Methodists report 13,948 Sunday Schools, with 931,724 
Scholars last year, and for years past their number of children 
under training have been, to that of the Church, as nearly five 
to one. How then can we account for these Church gains but 
asa tacit admission, in the face of their vast army of Preachers, 
Teachers and Lay workers, together with the entire force of 
the Book Concerns, that these are only excellent are for 
doing our Church work ? 

If then the Churchmen of America would fully ‘inated 
the responsibilities of their position, as conservators of the 
Truth which Jesus taught ; if they would give with the same 
liberality through the Church, to carry her blessed teachings 
throughout the Land, that the Methodists do to circulate 
their faith ; if they would rise above the sentimentality of the 
age, which allows no earnest, decided opinions, and brands 
their hearty endorser with the cry of bigotry ; if this could be 
done more faithfully, this assertion of ‘‘ no support” would be 
silenced. Why, a City Clergyman asserted lately, in his 
Annual Report, that “3 per cent. of the incomes of his Con- 
gregation alone, would be more than is now given annually to 
the general Missionary work of the Church by all our Congre- 
gations in the land, and to all Missionary or Educational 
objects in this Diocese together.” Churchmen will rise, are 
rising to the emergency. Giving grows by giving. Every 
year we shall feel more and more ashamed to acknowledge that 
we can support no more Clergy, even if it were ever true 
as a fact. 

If anything could arouse an earnest Christian’s heart to 
work, to give, to pray, the testimony of the Bishops and Clergy 
on every hand to the rapid increase of that fatal error, which is 
sweeping over the Methodists in spite of their Discipline and 
Profession of Faith, and the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in spite of their founders’ teachings, and all the other 
Sects of this unhappily divided land, must do so. It is a fact 
pregnant with warnings, that wherever Sectism prevails, there 
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the Sacraments fall into neglect, and children are forbidden to 
come for their Saviour’s blessing. 

It appears, that there are only two Religious Bodies in 
America, whose aggressive movements at all compare with 
those of the Church. One has been fully treated of, according 
to their own statistics, above. Let us turn to the other, and it 
will be found that, in both alike, success depends chiefly upon 
the Clergy. Romanism first obtained permanent footing in 
this country in 1634, and the first Mass was said on the 23d of 
March, 1634, on St. Clement’s Island, in the River Potomac, 
within the present boundaries of Maryland. In 1687, there 
were about 60 Priests on Mission work in various parts of the 
country. John Carroll, D. D., was consecrated its first Bishop 
Aug. 15, 1790 ; and, from his estimate, it is supposed there 
were about 30,000 persons, adhering more or less to this Com- 
munion in 1766. 

But, to be a Roman Catholic, and to be in Communion with 
the Roman Catholic Church, are two entirely different things. 
Hence the statistics of the former class are almost inaccessible, 
even to their own Clergy ; whilst the reports of the Communi- 
cants, since this country is regarded as merely a Mission field, 
are forwarded directly to Rome, and not made public here, even 
in theirown Almanacs. Still, from statistics allowed to be 
published abroad, we learn that the number now yielding 
allegiance to this faith, whether Communicants or not, in the 
United States, is about 3,000,000. Besides which, there are 
about 1,500 Schools of various grades, having, under daily 
training, 300,000 Children. Nor does this include 83 Colleges 
and Seminaries at work in different Dioceses, moulding and 
shaping the men for the next generation. 

Such are the results of a century upon this ever active Com- 
munion. By whom have they been accomplished ? Can any 
one doubt ? It has been done mainly, by, or under the direc- 
tion of, the Clergy. Their incessant activity, their thorough 
conviction that their way is the right way, and that all must 
be converted to it, their Missionary spirit ;—all these attributes 
of success have been brought into action, under the most thor- 
ough Ecclesiastical System which the world has ever produced. 
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Moving at the will of their Bishop, they plant their banner, 
and speedily, around its standard, spring up Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Convents, School Houses, and Orphan Asylums. 

Much alarm has been felt, of late, lest this ambitious and 
dangerous Society should gain a controlling influence over this 
Nation, and, if Sectarian principles and sickly sentimentality, 
which dare not speak out, were the only opposers to Rome, 
there would certainly be just cause to fear. But, blessed be 
Gop, the American Church was here first ; she is here now; 
and she intends, by the aid of her Great King’s promise, to 
contest the ground, inch by inch, maintaining the purity of 
the Faith once delivered to the Saints, against every attack of 
Superstition and Idolatry. 

Moreover, the figures furnished by their own authority do 
not greatly exceed the growth of the Church here. From 
Bishop Carroll’s estimate, in 1766, of 30,000, there has been 
an annual increase of only about 27,000; whereas the Church, 
since 1830, when she numbered about 31,000, has increased 
over 3,500 Communicants annually. 

Now, our proportion of Communicants to the whole num- 
ber attendant upon Church Worship, is about as 1 to 5; the 
annual increase, therefore, may be safely estimated at 16,500 ; 
or, in round numbers, 750,000 souls, attached, more or less 
strongly, to the Church in America. 

Again, this annual growth of the Romish Communion here 
is largely composed of Emigrants, very few of whom ever find 
their way to the bosom of the American Church; so that her 
growth is a healthy absorption of the national element, and 
indicates an increasing appreciation of her true claims, on the 
part of the more intelligent citizens. Regarding America as 
Mission soil, hostile, as it is by nature, to all Governments that 
are not under its sway, Romanism, if successful, would un- 
doubtedly prove dangerous, not only to our Civil, but our Re- 
ligious Liberty. Yet, even with all the influence it can bring 
to bear, legislative or political, with all the grants obtained, 
with all the large buildings erected, Romanism has gained but 
few Americans, strictly speaking, to its ranks. Irish and Ger- 
man Clergy fill its Pulpits; and Irish and German people fill 
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its pews. Here and there, perhaps, an American drops in from 
curiosity, listens to the music, stares at the ceremonies, puz- 
gles over the Latin language, and feels generally uncomfortable 
and out of place, all the while. 

It does not seem, from their own statistics, that they do 
much more, in this country, than take care of their own peo- 
ple, who come over from Europe; and that Romanism, with 
its foreign Priests, and foreign tongue, its antique superstitions 
and close-curtained windows, enveloping all its actions with an 
air of secrecy and mystery, successful enough in the Dark Ages, 
but extremely suspicious to the keen, penetrating glance of the 
Nineteenth Century, is but a foreign plant upon our soil, and 
must throw open its windows, put away its nonsense, and use 
good plain Saxon, before it can hope to be as generally appre- 
ciated, as the Bishop of Rome might like. 

That a great struggle must come, sooner or later, for this 
Nation, few thoughtful minds will deny. The prize is a grand 
one ; America, with its race of vigorous manhood, so well cal- 
culated, by freedom of thought and action, to be a powerful 
agent in our Great King’s hand for the spread of His King- 
dom abroad. Look at the contestants, starting about the same 
time, a century since. 

There is Methodism; which divides the country into Nine 
Districts, with a Superintendent or Bishop (so-called) over 
each, traversing their Districts annually ; various Sub-Dis- 
tricts, with a Presiding Elder over each of their districts, 
Quarterly, subject to removal by the Superintendent at will, 
and always at the end of four years; and Stations, under 
charge of a Local Preacher, subject also to the will of the 
Superintendent, liable to removal at the end of each year ; 
and three years being the maximum time allowed for residence ; 
Methodism, which holds all its property in its Superintend- 
ent’s names, and all its Ministers are subject to the Superin- 
tendent’s will; which refused, in 1864, by a vote of 3,069 
Preachers vs. 1,338, and 47,855 Laymen vs. 28,884, to admit 
Lay Delegates to General Conference. ° 

Methodism, which, in other words, presents the most thor- 
ough example of an Autocracy, with one exception, of all 
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Religious bodies in existence, reporting last year nine Super- 
intendents or Bishops, (so-called,) 15,026 Preachers, 939,981 
members, with 931,724 scholars in Sunday School,—This same 
Methodism is training Seven Hundred and twenty-five Can- 
didates for Preachers. 

Romanism is the Second Contestant. Romanism divides 
the country into seven Provinces, with an Archbishop over 
each, forty-five Dioceses and two Vicariates, all regularly vis- 
ited and cared for: it holds all its property in its Bishop’s 
name, and all its Clergy are subject, as Missionaries, to the 
will of the Pope; it refuses to its Laity even the privileges of 
full Communion, and reduces them, where it can work its will, 
to the condition of absolute dependence. Rome reported, last 
year, in the United States, seven Archbishops, thirty-nine 
Bishops, three Abbots, 2,948 Priests, and 3,000,000 People, 
with 300,000 children under daily training in the Schools, and 
it has Hight Hundred and Seventy-one Candidates training 
for the Ministry in this Country, besides those preparing at 
Rome, not reported. 

We come, last of all, but by no means least, to The Amer- 
ican Church. Our mother dear, Jerusalem, approaching near- 
est of allto the pure faith of early times; untrammelled by 
conge d’ élires ; seeking her own welfare through that of her 
children; blending the Priest at the Altar and the priestly 
character of the Layman in his pew, into one harmonious 
whole; préeminently the people’s counsellor and the poor 
man’s friend, by her Rubrics and Canons; the firm preserver 
of the Faith and Scriptures in their original purity; the wise 
conservator of true Religion, stooping neither to ecstacies on 
the one hand, nor Medieval Superstitions on the other, to 
influence the masses,—this American Church, has divided the 
country into 34 Dioceses; and she reported, last year, 44 
Bishops, 2,402 Clergy, 161,224 Communicants, with 157,813 
children in Sunday Schools, And yet, she has only Zwo Hun- 
dred and Seventy-six Candidates training for the Ministry, and 
men say, “ there is need of no more.” 

Each of these three Systems strives to win souls in the way 
that it believes to be right, and each acknowledges that upon 
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the Clergy rests success or failure. Methodism stamps upon 
the title page of its last Report, “The Church: Esto per- 
petua,” and bends every energy to furnish more men to extend 
its influence. Romanism coolly arrogates to itself ‘‘ Catholic,” 
and spares no expense to obtain more Clergy, and so Romanize 
the country. Shall the American Church alone remain inert ? 
Never, a thousand times never ; her first great need is men ; 
means will be forthcoming, if men can be had. 

The Parish List to-day reports 2,305 Parishes in America. 
In answer to a letter respectfully requesting information of the 
Bishops, as to the number of Clergy they could immediately 
employ, it is ascertained, as far as heard from, that 24 Bishops 
could now engage 350 Clergy. The Bishop of Rhode Island 
alone reports his Parish List full. T'o estimate the number of 
Clergy engaged as Rectors, we must deduct from the 2,446, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishops, 44; the number engaged in Collegiate 
and Evangelical duties, 105; Missionaries, 179; Assistant 
Ministers, 107 ; Chaplains, 35 ; Aged and Infirm, say 30; in 
all, 500: which would leave, as Rectors, 1,946. But, with 
this number, 359 of our existing Parishes are now vacant, to 
say nothing of the many pressing demands for men to organize 
new ones. We do not hesitate to say that 500 Clergymen 
could find immediate employment in fields already white for 
the harvest. 

Besides this, young, earnest-minded men should start their 
own Parishes, and build them up, just as many nobie Clergy 
have done often, and are doing now. No young Medical or 
Law Student expects a large practice at first: he goes to some 
unoccupied spot, plants himself, and by his own ability, energy, 
and common sense, if he has any, establishes a circle of busi- 
ness friends and acquaintances ; why shall not the young Cler- 
gyman exhibit equal enterprize ? Who goes forth with so 
great a promise as he ? Who goes forth with so rich a bless- 
ing? Seeking not wealth, but souls for his Master’s King- 
dom, surely, enough for his good of both will be granted to 
him. There is no danger, many Bishops have written in their 
answers, but that every earnest man of common sense and love 
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for souls, will find enough to care for, and enough to care for 
him, wherever he may go. 

But, says one, “there are many Clergy in search of Par- 
ishes!” True; and what kind of Parishes ? City Parishes, 
Wealthy Parisltes, Easy Parishes. These are the objects of 
search ; not the modest Sept-fons of Massillon ; not the pleas- 
ing quiet of sweet Auburn; not the simple, rustic Bemerton, 
Little Gidden, Hodnet, and Sackville, or Hursley, which have 
proved nurseries of strains that shall never die. Cities have 
vacancies, sometimes. Granted ; but Cities seek, pay high for, 
and will have, brains, talent, eloquence, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, they draw from some village hamlet ; rarely, almost 
never, from seekers after a Parish. 

There is one objection sometimes urged against all efforts to 
increase the number of Ministers, which deserves a passing 
notice. It is said that, “the supply will always equal the 
demand,” and that there are now a considerable number of 
Clergy who cannot get Parishes. There are several answers to 
this objection ; we will name only one. What constitutes the 
“demand,” in the case before us? That is the question, and 
the only question. Is it money? Is it fat salaries? Was 
this the “demand,” that brought the Blessed Jesus from Heaven 
to Earth ? Was this the “‘ demand,” that led the Apostles to 
go forth into all the known world ? Was this the rule which 
guided their footsteps, when they saw before them suffering 
and martyrdom? “If they have hated Me, they will also 
hate you; if they have persecuted Me, they will also perse- 
cute you.” ‘ Behold I send you forth as lambs among wolves.” 
Doubtless, the faithful Clergy deserve a generous support. 
But no Clergyman, who is worthy of his calling, and who has 
the spirit of his Master, will make that support the rule of his 
duty and the guide of his steps. We hope to hear no more of 
such a worldly, faithless, time-serving objection. 

The Church, plainly, unquestionably, needs men,—earnest, 
practical men, to spread the Gospel truths, and maintain the 
Faith. She offers every facility now, for the purpose of train- 
ing; and there is hardly a Rector throughout the land, who 


3? 
could not direct, judiciously, the mind of some one Christian 
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lad in his Parish, to the glorious work of the Ministry. Noble 
Institutions, like that of St. Stephen’s, at Annandale, stand 
ready to take them at any suitable age, care for and educate 
them for the Seminary course, at the small expense of $200 
per annum. Not but that St. Stephen’s is already taxed to 
the utmost in her good work, and needs the aid of some bene- 
ficent hand, to enlarge her borders. Still, she is ready at all 
times to do her part to increase the sacred Ministry, and so 
are many others of our Church Institutions. 

Let us bend every energy, then, to secure more men for our 
ranks; to attract the attention of a larger proportion of the 
manly hearts now filling the Colleges of our land to the golden 
harvest fields of America, where every soul gathered into the 
garner shall give joy to the Angels in Heaven. And, above 
all else, let us never forget that America belongs, must always 
belong, to the American Catholic Church. 





Choral Service. 


Art. IV.—CHORAL SERVICE. 


(1.) The Book of Common Praise. A Collection of Music . 
adapted to the Book of Common Prayer ; By the Rev. Wm. 
Srauntoy, D.D. New York: F. J. Huntington & Co. 
1866. 


(2.) The Ritualism of Law, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States ; By the Rev. C. M. Bur er, 
D.D. Philadelphia: 1867. 


It is not our design, in the following pages, to review, thor- 
oughly, either of the above works ; much less to examine with 
care Dr. Staunton’s new and copious selection of Church 
Music specially adapted to meet all the wants of our Congre- 
gations. In the present Article, occasion will be taken for the 
expression of some thoughts on a subject, which is attracting 
very general attention and interest, though, as yet, little un- 
derstood, viz: the relation or alliance existing between Ritual 
Music and the Liturgy, which has been derived to us from the 
Mother Church of England. As we proceed, notice will also 
be taken of objections raised by a late writer against the 
grounds on which this Service rests in the Church of England, 
involving, of course, the propriety of its use in the Church in 
the United States. 

Thirty years ago, the Choral celebration of Divine Service 
was scarcely known among Churchmen in this country ; and 
yet, three hundred years ago, the reading of that Service in 
the ordinary tone of voice was almost a novelty in the Angli- 
can Church. Thirty years ago, the use of Choral Service in 
any Parish or Church in the United States would have been 
accounted an innovation, utterly inconsistent with the devout 
spirit of the Liturgy ; and yet, three hundred years ago, the 
established rule of the Anglican Church was, that “in all 
parts of the Common Prayers,” there should be used “a 
modest and distinct song.” Thirty years ago, the publication 
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of the Liturgy, with musical notes for use in Churches, would 
have been freely denounced as strange, fantastical, and absurd; 
and yet, three hundred years ago, the Anglican Church was in 
possession of such books, just as we are now of the plain text 
. of the Prayer-Book. 

And thus it would appear, that the Churchmen of the 16th 
Century had other thoughts of the solemnities of Divine Wor- 
ship, than those of the early portion of the 19th, though both 
parties used the same Prayer Book, and both believed that the 
Liturgy exhibited, in fairest form, the Church’s way of serving 
the Lord in all ‘‘ the beauty of holiness.” The difference must 
needs be an extraordinary one, when, as we see, it shows that 
thousands of Churchmen have been brought, by some strange 
influence, into a state of antagonism with the very framers of 
the Liturgy ; and this, not merely in matters of detail, which lie 
on the surface, but in regard to those very principles of Litur- 
gical construction and usage, on which the whole system of 
Catholic Worship rests, and from which it takes its peculiar 
shape and aspect. 

Of course, it is here impossible to evade the potent enquiry, 
whether the Anglican Reformers were wrong ; and whether we 
have outgrown their wisdom, and repaired and beautified what 
they left in a state of imperfection ? This question, touching 
as it does our confidence in the judgment of the Reformers, 
will be answered in only one way by all loyal Churchmen, viz : 
by conceding to those venerable servants of God the superi- 
ority, which occasioned them to be singled out for the execu- 
tion of a work, towering above every other of that age in mag- 
nitude of results, and of responsibility. Men of reflection and 
piety, who lived at a time when Religion, good or bad, was a 
vast and acknowledged power, capable of ruling nations and 
nobles, kings and empires, were not likely to exalt themselves to 
the fatal eminence of dictators, concerning points, either of Faith 
or Worship, which all Christendom, from the beginning down- 
wards, had held sacred, and which, as by a voice of perpetual 
inspiration, had been fixed ani rooted deeply in the hearts and 
spiritual consciousness of the innumerable company of God’s 
elect,—the very saints whose names will be had in everlasting 
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remembrance, for the comfort and never-failing consolation of 
the just, in ages yet to come. And so, in restoring what was 
decayed by “the carnal will and frailty of man,” or by “the 
fraud and malice of the devil,” history proves to us that they 
resolutely chose the good, and refused the evil,—not trusting 
in their own strength, but seeking the light and wisdom of 
Him, in Whose Grace they confided, with all the courage and 
reliance of martyrs, ready to die, should God so will, for the 
truth and for righteousness’ sake. And thus it was, that the 
mode of worship, not less than its substance, came under their 
review, and was settled upon a basis broad and noble as the 
range of Catholic usage and immemorial prescription. Litur- 
gical antecedents were not ignored by those holy men, in the 
spirit of Sect-founders, but were reverently acknowledged and 
consulted as a part of the Church’s inheritance, and of her 
inalienable property. This explains, at once, the action of the 
early Reformers, in the time of Edward VI., who appear never 
to have thought of carrying the revision of the Liturgy fur- 
ther than the eliminating of what was incongruous with really 
Catholic precedent, the re-arranging of the rich material 
already in use, and the addition of such minor elements, of 
special or local character, as every National Church might 
ordain, for the purpose of rendering its Offices complete. So 
far were those Reformers from any wish or intention to pro- 
vide a Service so utterly novel and uncatholic as to admit 
of no musical celebration, that their plan (as we hope pre- 
sently to show) contemplated Music, even for those portions of 
the Service, where plain reading might, perhaps, have been 
expected, as in the Lessons and the Offertory Sentences. They 
regarded words, in short, as mere sounds or signs, representative 
of ideas ; and if those ideas could be re-inforced, beautified, 
and presented in clearer outline to the intellect and the emo- 
tional part of man’s nature, by arranging the words in musical 
forms, so much the better, as the Church had itself borne wit- 
ness, through the ages all along. 

And it is exceedingly instructive and interesting to notice, 
from our present stand-point in the 19th century, how calmly 
and undoubtingly our forefathers in the Faith assumed, as a 
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fixed principle in Liturgic Worship, that Music and Language 
should ever be associated together, in the high service of the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords. This conviction, deeply 
rooted in the heart and soul of such a man as Cranmer, could 
work and develope itself only in one way,—the very way which 
the record of his acts demonstrates, in all the clearness of sun- 
light. So soon as the first draft of the Communion Office 
was prepared, it was to be “said or sung,” as we see by the 
Injunctions of 1548, and by the Rubrics of the Ist Book of 
Edward VI. And even before that, so soon as the Litany was 
prepared, it was set to Music, as we learn from Cranmer’s Let- 
ter to Henry VIII., in 1544. And so soon as “ all parts of the 
Common Prayer” were prepared, the musical element followed, 
as a matter of course, andawas set forth by authority. Thus 
then, at the Reformation, the normal mode of using the Lit- 
urgy was the CuoraL. It was the highest, the most perfect, 
expressive, and authoritative form, which learning, in combi- 
nation with piety and unaffected reverence, could devise,—the 
highest, because it soared above all mean conceptions of God’s 
infinite Majesty ; the most perfect, because it aroused, sus- 
tained, and intensified, every class and variety of religious 
emotions ; the most expressive, as it set forth, in a kind of tone- 
painting, all the sympathies of the Christian heart, from pen- 
itence upward to triumphant praise ; and the most authorita- 
tive, in that it was no new creation of individua] minds, but 
the recognition, adoption, and confirmation of that mode of 
Worship, which had prevailed in all ages of the Catholic 
Church, needing only that purification which, by God’s favor, 
it there and then received. 

Such a Liturgy, with all its accompaniments, the Anglican 
Reformers bequeathed to the Church, as a possession for those 
who should come after them,—little thinking, probably, that 
a time would ever arrive, when the knowledge of all this should 
so perish out of the general mind of the Church, as to afford 
room for the growth of opinions utterly contradictory of all 
the facts of the case. And yet, the prevalence of such opin- 
ions, springing from misconceptions of the Catholic theory of 
Divine Worship, the besetting influences of local circumstances 
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and necessities, and the silent intrusion of prejudices from Sec- 
tarian sources, cannot well be disputed in these days, though 
the revival and establishment of Choral Service in many Par- 
ishes, during the last few years, has done much to correct and 
-enlighten public sentiment on this matter. 

Some estimate, however, may be formed of the extent to 
which instruction is needed, when we advert to the grounds on 
which resistance is commonly offered to the introduction of 
Choral Service. That this ancient mode of offering to Almighty 
God the homage due unto His Name bears no relation what- 
ever to Romanism, is evident from the fact that it was approved 
and delivered to us by the very men who, under God, purified 
the Anglican Church from Papal Errors, and counted not their 
lives dear unto them, in bravely Going so. It seems rather 
ungracious, then, that their labors should be faulted and under- 
valued by men of this generation, whose testimony exposes 
them, not to stake and faggot, nor to any other disagreeable sort 
of contingency. Neither is Choral Service to be confounded 
with what is now termed “ extreme Ritualism ;” for that Ser- 
vice has been maintained for three hundred years in the Cathe- 
drals of England, though such Ritualism is not there prac- 
tised ; and Choral Service may even be held in a Parish Church, 
whose poverty and plainness are in singular contrast with the 
splendid decorations and music of many a Puritanical temple. 

The source of objection must rather be sought in another 
quarter, viz: as we have already hinted, in the prevailing 
ignorance of the deep meaning and purpose of Liturgical Wor- 
ship, which has naturally followed the disuse of Choral Ser- 
vice,—an ignorance, which gives rise to the current belief, that 
nothing was ever contemplated as an important element of the 
Liturgy, which is not fully brought out and enjoyed by the 
devout, under the bare readin of it in public Service. This 
seems to be the idea (so far as we can make it out) of a class 
of writers, one of whom, by name unknown, has thrown 
together some very crude thoughts, professing to be an argu- 
ment, bearing partly against Choral Service in general, but 
chiefly against some statements made by the Rev. Dr. Staun- 
ton respecting that Service, in his Introduction to the recently 
published ‘ Book of Common Praise.” 
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The argument referred to, forms the IXth chapter of a small 
book on “ Ritualism,” chiefly by the Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D.; 
and, as it is a fair specimen of the kind of writing and reason- 
ing indulged in by the opponents of Choral Service, we pur- 
pose to give it some notice in the remainder of this Article,— 
premising, that if we should, occasionally, use some plainness 
of speech, this will only be as an offset to the frequent aberra- 
tions of our author from the line of modesty and courteousness 
of remark. The chapter, which we are now to examine, was 
prepared, (as Dr. B. informs us,) by “a learned friend and 
brother, whose studies in Ecclesiastical History and Ritual 
have been minute and thorough.” It remains to be seen 
how much he has profited by those studies, and with what suc- 
cess he is able to use them for the demolition of the strong 
defences of Choral Service. 

There is, it must be admitted, a certain dash and spirit in 
the writer’s performance, a kind of youthful daring in rushing 
against all sorts of obstacles, and an apparent unconsciousness 
that any serious exceptions can possibly be taken to his line of 
argument, which must strike the simple-minded reader at 
once, and give him the impression that Choral Service, if not 
actually one of the shrewd inventions of the devil, must be, 
at least, so nearly allied to the pomp and vanity of the world, 
as to deserve no favor from vitally pious people, even if it 
ought not rather to be eschewed of them, as “‘a dangerous 
deceit,” fit only for “carnal persons, lacking the Spirit of 
Christ.” 

But there is one very material point, concerning which the 
reader of our critic’s chapter should stand well advised at the 
threshold, inasmuch as it is manifest enough to us, that, in one 
or two important respects, the premises of the argument are, 
either absolutely false or extremely doubtful ; and, for that 
reason, the conclusions drawn from them are quite beside the 
matter in hand, It isa first principle, that a writer, who 
assumes the office of a critic, should certainly possess some 
accurate knowledge of the matter upon which he intends to 
pronounce judgment. Common sense would demand this, even 
if were not urged by a decent respect for right and justice. To 
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judge righteously, we must be able to judge knowingly. For, 
otherwise, in serious affairs and controversies, zeal of a certain 
kind may, sometimes, carry men into censures, which collapse 
into nothing, when the blunder originating them is sharply 
punctured. 

To come then to the point. It is tolerably certain, that Dr. 
B. and his “ friend” possess scarcely a rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with the nature of that Choral Service, about which they 
speak so confidently and disparagingly. This appears evident 
from their own words. Though the “friend” regards it as 
“the singing of morning and evening prayer and holy com- 
munion,” (so printed,) yet it turns out, finally, that both wri- 
ters mean something else than Liturgical “ singing,” when they 
use denunciatory language. This is easily proved from inci- 
dental expressions, such as the following :— 


“ To all, who like fine Music, and care little whether they get it at the Opera or 
in a fashionable Church, the ‘ Ritual Song’ will, of course, be acceptable.” p. 138. “On 
a simple, continuous song of praise, the soul can flow onward, and upward, and 
unimpeded, to its rest in God; but if, upon a single syllable of a word, there are 
pauses, repetitions, and trills, how can the mind fail to notice whether the cultivated 
voice just hits or misses the note, succeeds or fails in some great vocal feat.” ete., p. 
171. And in another place, after some suggestions, we read:—‘ Then the Music 
shall aid devotion by its simple harmonies, and not entangle it, and strangle tt in its 
complicated and long-lingering strains.” p. 175. 


Now, if such expressions as these are to be taken as descrip- 
tive of Choral Service, (which is their very gist.) it is impos- 
sible not to wonder at the exceeding ignorance, which they 
betray, of every feature of that Service ; for, in no words could 
the very contrary to the truth be more exactly set down, as a 
simple reference to Choral Books, or even to any Choir-boy of 
average intelligence, would show at once. The Choral Service 
is, indeed, simplicity itself. It was originally made so, in order 
that all God’s people might, in a “plain song,” readily take 
part in it, wherever and whenever the Liturgy could be thus 
rendered. Those who delight in the “‘ fine music of the Opera 
or a fashionable Church,” will find nothing here to gratify their 
special tastes. For such music, they must resort to the 
churches of those, who cannot attune their ears to the severe 
simplicity of the Choral Service, but prefer the light and florid 
style, which is its opposite. And again; if any wish “ a sim- 
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ple, continuous song of praise,” etc., it is preéminently in the 
Choral Service that they will find it. And more than this ; 
it is in the Choral Service that there are no “ repetitions,” no 
“trills upon a single syllable of a word,” or in any other con- 
nection ; there are no “ great vocal feats,” no “ entangling and 
strangling” harmonies, no “complicated and long-lingering 
strains,” such as we are compelled too often to hear in the very 
churches where the opponents of this plain, calm, and reve- 
rential Service are accustomed to worship. 

It would seem, therefore, that Dr. B. and his “ learned 
friend,” have been wasting words on a subject whose simplest 
rudiments they do not yet comprehend ; and have rashly at- 
tributed to this solemn Service those evil elements and abuses, 
which spring entirely from other and more modern schools of 
music. Far more intelligently would they have written, had 
they, first of all, devoted some years (like the Priests of other 
times) to a careful study of the structure and properties of 
that noble Service, which stands as a powerful and enduring 
protest against all profanation of the lips in the house of God. 
But, as the matter now stands, our critics have simply attacked 
a spectre of their own raising, i. e., a Choral Service, which 
(God be thanked) has no existence, except in their own ima- 
ginations ; and, therefore, the whole stream of their argument 
must, by logical necessity, carry force only against such an 
imaginary object ; or,—to put the matter in another shape,— 
the kind of music they denounce, we also denounce ; and the 
kind they recommend, finds its reality, chiefly in the Choral 
Service ; only they did not happen to know it ! 

But more than this; the strictures of Dr. B.’s friend are 
equally defective in another relation ; for, they are practically 
founded on an entire misapprehension of the position of our 
Reformers, in reference to their labors on the Liturgy. From 
the general tone of his remarks, most readers would gather, 
that the Reformers were the inventors of the Liturgy, the ori- 
ginators of its outline, and the makers of its material ; that 
they were guided by no preéxisting formularies and rules 
touching ritual matters ; but deliberately set about the framing 
of a new Order of Service on an independent basis, in which 
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the mode of celebration recognized and used in all ages of the 
Church, should be, for the most part, ignored, or regarded as 
a thing indifferent. But this carries with it a virtual denial 
of all that history teaches, respecting the extreme carefulness 
of our Reformers in adhering to Catholic precedent, usage, and 
order, in preparing the Liturgy. And therefore, again, a wri- 
ter, who openly or impliedly assumes in his premises that which 
is demonstrably false, viz: that the Reformers were a kind of 
Episcopal Sectarians,—may well spare himself many hours of 
profitless labor ; for the whole structure of an argument, rest- 
ing on such a foundation, must as certainly tumble into ruin, 
as a house built on a quicksand. 

But even irrespective of these traits of fundamental weak- 
ness in the very premises, the critic’s argument against Choral 
Service does not seem to deal fairly and dispassionately with the 
points adduced in behalf of that Service by the writer, on whom 
he is commenting. On the contrary, we fail to recognize that 
manly and reverent tone of thought, which is so desirable in 
the discussion of a confessedly serious subject, while the liber- 
ties taken on almost every page excite a strong suspicion, either 
that the writer was insensible regarding the weight of docu- 
mentary evidence that might be brought against him, or that 
he was indisposed to afford his readers an impartial view of it. 

Prefixed to the Music of the Choral Service in Dr. Staun- 
ton’s ‘‘ Book of Common Praise,” are some brief instructions 
relative to the origin, nature, and design of that Service ; with 
a very few extracts from English writers, to confirm what is 
there advanced. Of course, the whole Article of Dr. Staunton 
‘Concerning Choral Service,” is given as a mere sketch, on the 
borders of a great subject; but it was sufficient to stir the 
spirit of Dr. B.’s friend. The following paragraph will exhibit 
the main points against which he inveighs, in che manner just 
described :— 


“The Choral Service, with its accompanying ceremonial, is the Church’s highest 
embodiment of her ideal of the Worship of Almighty God. It is not a novelty 
recently drawn up by musicians, and adopted by a few prominent Churches; but it 
is as old as the Prayer-Book, and was framed and set forth as the rule of Divine 
Worship, by order of the same distinguished Bishops and Martyrs, who reformed 
the Liturgy, and restored to purity the ceremonial of the Church. The Choral Ser- 
vice, therefore, is not simply @ form, but the form, in which Cranmer and his fellow 
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Bishops designed that the Services of God’s holy temple should be everywhere 
celebrated. If Queen Mary, Oliver Cromwell, and the Puritans, had never lived, 
the probability is, that the Anglican Church would never have seen the disuse of 
her solemn mode of using the Liturgy; for, that mode is co-eval with the formation 
of the Liturgy; and it is through such disuse alone that it is now regarded by many 
as a modern innovation.”—Book of Common Praise, p. 5. 

Some proofs of this are then given, by reference to the his- 
torical fact, that as soon as the words of the Liturgy were 
prepared, the best Church musicians of the times were em- 
ployed to revise, and adapt to those words, the ancient Eccle- 
siastical “note” or music. And, to show that this “ note” 
was designed for use, not only in Cathedrals, etc., but in Par- 
ish Churches also, where there was the requisite musical ability, 
a few points of evidence are offered, as a mere sample of the 
proofs which history furnishes. 

The first proof adduced by Dr. Staunton, is that concerning 
the English Litany, which Cranmer drew up in 1544, and 
which he took good care to provide at once with musical notes. 
The critic does not deny that Cranmer did this, but chooses 
to call it ‘‘ a mere step to Reformation, and not a result of it ;” 
as if that would affect the value of the fact. As well might 
he allege, that the removal of the Pope’s Supremacy, and the 
translation of the Liturgy into English, were only steps to 
Reformation, and not “results” of it. They were all parts of 
the same great movement, each having its appropriate place 
and office. But, let it be as the writer says ; still, it concerns 
us to remember, that it was a “step” in the formation of our 
present Prayer Book, of which that Litany is a most import- 
ant part. The real question is simply this :—Why did Cran- 
mer trouble himself to set the Litany to Music, unless that it 
might be sung? Worse than vanity itself is the critic’s 
remark, that this is “ not a very astonishing circumstance, con- 
sidering that at that time al/ the service was sung.” The only 
“astonishing” thing is, that one whose “ studies in Ecclesias- 
tical history and Ritual,” are said, by his endorser, to have 
been “ minute and thorough,” should either not know, or not 
have ingenuousness enough to confess, that the very fact he 
has just stated, viz :—that “all the Service” was at that time 
“ Sune,”—was doubtless itself the reason why Cranmer set 
notes to the English Litany. He knew that “ the Holy Church 
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throughout all the world” employed the Ecclesiastical chant in 
the celebration of Divine worship ; and therefore, at the very 
commencement of the Reformation of the public Offices of 
Devotion, Cranmer, by preserving the association of music 
with words, showed that it was no part of a “ godly reforma- 
tion,” to separate what the whole Church had joined together. 
Why should not this have been frankly stated ? 

Our critic, however, goes on to say, that Cranmer’s purpose 
“‘was not, that thenceforward processional [Litany,] might be 
sung in the English Church, but that the music in which they 
(?) were habitually sung, might give place to a more simple, 
‘devout and solemn note.’” p. 117. This remark contains a 
truth and an error. The truth, (viz., that the Litany should 
be sung to “some devout and solemn note,”) Dr. Staunton 
has himself stated in the ‘‘ Book of Common Praise,” in Cran- 
mer’s own words, and even in Italic letter. What honest pur- 
pose, then, could the critic have in quoting the words, in such 
a connection as to insinuate or imply just the contrary ? Cran- 
mer knew, very well, that much of the music, then in use for 
Latin Litanies, was not fitting and desirable for the English ; 
and therefore he provided that it should be sung to a “‘ devout 
and solemn note,” suited to the use of all classes of worship- 
pers. 

But Dr B.’s friend alleges also, (and this is his error,) that 
Cranmer’s purpose “ was not that, thenceforward processional 
[Litany,] might be sung in the English Church.” If this be 
true, then Cranmer certainly did the oddest and most foolish 
thing that occurred throughout the Reformation. The Arch- 
bishop, however, was not given to trifling. Yet it would have 
been trifling, of the worst sort, had he carefully set the whole 
Litany to music, and written a long letter about it to the King, 
(in which letter is not to be found the remotest hint that the 
music might, possibly, be a superfluity,) and still had in view, 
all the time, that the Litany was not to be sung in the English 
Church! Did Cranmer ever cancel what he had done? Did 
he ever revoke or repudiate the music of the Litany ? Did his 
successors ever do so? Was it not approved, and used, so far 
as it could be, throughout the Reformation ; and has it not 
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been transmitted to ourown times? The evidence, such as 
we gather from written documents, regarding questions of this 
kind, is altogether on the side of Cranmer and his music. For 
instance, among the Injunctions issued in the lst year of Ed- 
ward VI., there is one ordering that, in consequence of certain 
abuses at Processions or Litanies, and that the people— 

“. may the more quietly hear that which is said or sung to their edifying, they 
shall not from henceforth, in any Parish Church, at any time, use any procession 
about the Church or Church-yard, or other place; but immediately before High 
Mass the Prie-ts with other of the Quire shall kneel in the midst of the Church, 
and sing or say plainly and distinctly the Litany which is set forth in English, with 
all the Suffrages following.”— Cardwell, Doc. Ann. I. p. 15. 

This Injunction (repeated by Elizabeth, in 1559) shows how 
the Litany was to be used, even in Parish Churches, at this 
early period of the Reformation, when already (as several ot 
the other Injunctions show,) not only had the first step been 
taken, but very considerable progress had been made in restor- 
ing the order of Divine worship and the ceremonial, to a more 
primitive form.* 

Dr. Heylin, also, writing of what was done in the year 1547, 
says :— 


“On the eighteenth day of the month of September, the Litany was sung in the 
English Tongue in St. Paul’s Church, between the Quire and the High Altar; the 
Singers kneeling, half on one side, and half on the other.”—Zccl. Restaur. p. 42. 
Lond. 1674. 


Again, among the Advertisements issued in the 7th year of 
Queen Elizabeth, one of the Articles commences thus :— 


“Ttem, That, in the Rogation-days of Procession, they sing or say in English the 
two Psalms, beginning Benedic, anima mea, etc., with the Litany and Suffrages 
thereunto,” ete.—Curdwell, Doc. Ann. 1. p. 293. 


To this add what Mr. Jebb remarks, in his elaborate work 
on ‘ Choral Service :”— 


“The Rubric places “sung” before “said;” hereby, as Dr. Bisse remarks, giv- 
ing a preference to singing over saying. As will be presently shown, the Litany 
is expressly adapted for singing. * * * * It was sung, when first used in the 
Reformed Church of England.” [Here he quotes Heylin, as above, and then 
proceeds.] ‘It was more frequently sung in ancient times than now. Thus, at 
the Consecration of Archbishop Parker, the elect of Chichester, having exhorted 
the people to Prayer, betook himself to sing the Litany, the Choir answering. In 
the same Archbishop’s regulations for Eastbridge Hospital, it is directed that the 
children there educated should, in the Hospital Chapel, three days in the week, 





*See Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, I. p. 187. 
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sing with a loud voice the Litany. * * * * At Archbishop Parker's Visita- 
tion, in 1560, Matins were to be done in the Choir by eight o’clock; and then 
there is a direction for the Litany to be sung at a later hour, when all should have 
been placed in the Choir.”—pp. 431--2. 


Let this suffice to show whether Cranmer, in adding music 
to the Litany, intended, after all, that it should not be sung 
in the English Church. We rather think that the documents 
settle the question pretty decisively. 

Our critic next attempts to rule out the evidence for Choral 
Service, arising from Merbecke’s celebrated work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Booke of Common Praier, Noted.” This work was the 
first Service-Book of Edward VI., and appeared in the year 
1550. It consists of Morning and Evening Prayer, the Office 
of Holy Communion, and that for the Burial of the Dead, 
with musical notes. It is a complete Manual of plain song, 
the music accompanying the words throughout, but does not 
include the Litany, as that had already been published in a 
separate form. An English writer, whose words are quoted by 
Dr. Staunton in the Introduction before referred to, remarks 
concerning this work, that Merbecke wrote it “ for the use of the 
Chapel Royal, that is to say, in other words, as the Choral 
Book of the English Church generally,—the Chapel Royal 
being the model for the whole Church.” 

But our writer, in a manner not eminently graceful, objects 
to this assertion, goes round about it with many words, and 
then disposes of the whole matter with a flourish of the pen 
and the resolute exclamation : “ For such an idea there is not 
a shadow of foundation.”—p. 17. Of course the writer means, 
that he himself is not aware of any such foundation ;—a fact, 
which only amounts to a confession that his literary resources 
have reached the point of exhaustion. We feel a little 
inclined, however, in view of the positive and somewhat defiant 
air of the assertion, to see whether something may not be said 
on the other side, to show that there is rather more than ‘“ the 
shadow” of a foundation for the English writer's remark, and 
Dr. Staunton’s adoption of it. Mr. Dyce, in the Preface to 
his valuable edition of “ The Order of Daily Service,” etc., 
with the Ancient Phain-Song, tells us that, when Merbecke 
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published his Prayer Book, he “belonged to the Chapel 
Royal,” and then continues thus : 


“ At all events, it appears that his book was for the use of the Chapel Royal, 
and, if so, intended for adoption in all Choral establishments throughout the kingdom. 
Dr. Burney properly remarks, that in England, on the substitution of the Regal for 
the Papal authority in matters ecclesiastical, the Chapel Royal became the model for 
all other English Churches, in the same sense as the Papal Chapel had formerly 
been ; and this fact will account for the immediate and general adoption of the USE 
established in the King’s Chapel, in the absence of any positive injunction to that 
effect.” Again: “It is not very easy now to discover the precise extent, to which 
the Manual of Edward VI. was used in Cathedral Service, during the 16th and the 
earlier half of the 17th century; but its adoption, on the whole, as the authentic 
Choral-book of the Church, so far as the alterations of the Service permitted, is 
placed beyond dubt. * * * It is quite certain that, so far as plain-chant has 
been retained, even down to the present times, it has been sung, with more or less 
accuracy, from the formulary set forth under the patronage of Edward VI.” —Dyce, p. 8. 


The reader may well begin to enquire, by this time, whether 
our critic’s triumphant exclamations ought not to be taken as 
indications of the infirmity of a cause, which allows its defend- 
ers to resort to the concealment, or the most unscholar-like 
treatment, of valuable authorities. 

In the order of things, we have next some assertions,— 
not arguments,—respecting the great Choral work published by 


John Day, in 1560, entitled: ‘‘Certaine Notes set forth in 
foure and five partes, to be song at the Morning, Communion, 
and Evening Praier, very necessarie for the Church of Christe, © 
to be frequented and used,” etc. The writer, finding that 
Day’s work contained Music “for the Hymns (Venite, Mag- 
nificat, etc.) and the Anthems,” rejects at once the proof 
derived from the whole book, on the ground that it ‘‘ contain- 
ed the Music for those parts of the Church Service, which the 
Rubrics appointed to be said or sung.” And here the critic 
inserts an exclamation-point, obviously implying, that this was 
all, and that it must be an absurd thing to think otherwise. 
Then follows the customary flourish, “‘ How that fact can tend 
to show that it is legal to sing the other portions, in violation 
of the Rubrics, it is not easy to perceive.” p. 118. 

The reader will probably be much surprised to learn, after 
all this display of words, the simple fact, that “‘the Rubrics of 
the Prayer Book then in use, do not expressly appoint any of 
the Hymns” referred to (except only the Venite) to be “‘said 
or sung ;” while they do appoint this, respecting several of 
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“the other portions,” even providing that the Lessons shall be 
“sung in a plain tune.” What then becomes of our Rubrician’s 
hasty judgment ? for it must necessarily rebound against him- 
self; inasmuch as (on his theory) it will be a “ violation of 
the Rubrics” to sing most of the ““Hymns,” and it certainly can 
be no “ violation” to sing those “ other portions,” because the 
Church has so ordained. 

But let us see what Day’s book really contains ; and here 
Dr. Edward F.Rimbault, the accomplished Editor of the modern 
reprint of Day’s book, shall be our authority. Dr. Rimbault, 
then, describes the work as containing music for the Venite, 
Te Deum, and Benedictus, the Litany, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then follows, “the Communion Service, beginning with the 
Kyrie Eleison ; then the Nicene Creed ; the Offertory ; the 
Sanctus ; the Gloria in Excelsis, and a Hymn or Anthem, 
taken from the 4th chapter of Philippians, verses 4-7.” Then, 
“two Evening Services, by Causton, each consisting of ‘Magni- 
ficat’ and ‘Nunc Dimittis ;’ a Morning and Communion Service 
by Heath, consisting of the same portions as the former one ;” 
two Evening Services, one by Whitbroke, the other by Knight ; 
and a Morning, Communion, and Evening Service, by Causton. 
The work also embraces sixteen Anthems by various composers. 
** Such,” says Dr. Rimbault, “are the contents of the first Ser- 
vice-Book of the English Church after the Reformation.”® 
Taking into account also the monotone, in which almost all 
the rest of the Service (except the Psalms) was customarily 
“said,” or “read,” in that age, we should suppose it quite 
“easy to perceive” what was then the state of things in the 
Church respecting Choral Service. 

After this exhibition of our critic’s competency to deal with 
ritual matters, it can, of course, excite no wonder to find this 
great work of John Day defamed, as “no more a book of 
Choral Service than the old ‘Church Choir,’ or ‘ Weyman’s 
Melodia Sacra.’” Dr. Rimbault, however, a thorough master 
of Liturgical Music, thought differently ; for he calls Day’s 
book, “a magnificent work, which may justly be looked upon 





* Rimbault’s Choral Service. Introd. iv. v. 
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as the foundation of our present CHORAL Service.” The con- 
trast of opinions is certainly very remarkable, and may, 
perhaps, be considered as somewhat amusing also. 

But it is time now to turn to Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions, 
one of which was quoted by Dr. Staunton for the evidence it 
gives of Choral Service in Parish as well as Cathedral Church- 
es. By a strange anachronism, our critic places this, in his 
arrangement, before the times of Henry VIII., and Edward 
VI. ; anerror, we are tempted to say, quite consistent with 
other irregularities in the course of his argument. This 
Injunction (the 49th) relates to the “continuance of singing in 
the Church,” and we give it in full, that the reader may be 
the better prepared for what follows : 

“ Ttem,—Because, in divers Collegiate and also some Parish Churches heretofore, 
there have been Livings, appointed for the maintenance of men and chi/dren to use 
singing in the Church, by means whereof the laudable service of Music hath been 
had in estimation, and preserved in knowledge; the Queen’s Majesty neither 
meaning in anywise the decay of anything, that might conveniently tend to the use 
and continuance of the said science, neither to have the same in any part so 
abused in the Church that thereby the Common Prayer should be the worse under- 
standed of the hearers, willeth and commandeth, that first no alterations be made of 
such assignments of Living, as heretofore hath been appointed to the use of Sing- 
ing or Music in the Church, but that the same so remain; and that there be a 
modest and distinct song so used in ALL PARTS of the Common Prayers in the Church, 
that the same may be as plainly understanded as if it were read without singing ; and 
yet, nevertheless, for the comforting of such that delight in Music, it may be per- 
mitted, that, in the beginning or in the end of the Common Prayers, either at 
Morning or Evening, there may be sung an Hyman, or such like song to the praise 
of Almighty God, in the best sort of melody and Music that may be conveniently 
devised, having respect that the sentence or Hymn may be understanded and 
perceived.”— Cardwell. Doc. Ann. I, p. 196. 

From this we learn that, in the Collegiate and Parish 
Churches, in which there were endowments for Choirs of ‘‘ men 
and children to use singing,” the maintenance was to remain 
as before. But the Choirs were not to abuse or disturb the 
plain simplicity of the Music, to the detriment of the hearers. 
And to prevent any such abuse, it is ordered that there should 
be “a modest and distinct song” in ‘all parts of the Common 
Prayers in the Church.” This is a tolerably exact description 
of our present reformed Choral Service. But for the benefit of 
a certain class, it is “‘ permitted” (over and above the use of 
the Liturgy) that, at the beginning or the end of this Choral 
Service, a Hymn may be sung, in the highest style of music 


which the times afforded. 
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The simple force of all this our critic now attempts to 
explain away, on the ground that this “single Injunction” 
is “simply, permission given for departing from the rule under 
certain circumstances.” (The Italics are his own.) “It is,” 
he adds, “ the tolerated exception, not the rule.” p. 115. Of 
course, this is only another of the writer’s unproved assertions ; 
for, granting that the Injunction does relate to “ certain cir- 
cumstances,” 7. ¢., to the Service in Churches having endowed 
Choirs, yet where does he find his warrant for saying, that the 
practice regulated by the Injunction is a “departure from the 
rule ?” This is wholly an invention of his own ; and yet, by 
its very boldness, it may sorely mislead the confiding reader. 
The Injunction, let it be well observed, does not use the word 
*‘ permitted” in relation to Choral Service, as if common read- 
ing had been the rule. On the contrary, it recognizes that 
Service, as already existing, and merely regulates and directs 
it. The “permission,” near the close of the Injunction, refers 
simply and solely to the “‘ Hymn” before or after Service,—a 
fact which any one may verify, and which also effectually dis- 
poses of the ignorant assertion, that Choral Service was only a 
*‘ tolerated exception, and not the rule.” 

The writer’s further remark, that this Injunction “is not 
a sanctioning of the Choral Service, but a reduction of it to 
mere Plain-Song,” may be regarded, either as an additional 
evidence of his unacquaintance with musical terms, or as a 
simple Hibernicism ; for Plain-Song is the very element of 
Choral Service ; and the writer would do well to tell us what 
sort of a “Choral Service” it was that Elizabeth’s Injunction 
‘‘reduced” to Plain-Song ? We have heard of St. Hierony- 
mus being taken to task by St. Jerome, and of people who 
knelt in prayer while they abhorred genuflection ; but never 
before were we aware, that Queen Elizabeth reduced Choral 
Service to Plain Song. 

But further ; as the writer has set himself particularly 
against the use of Chorai Service in Parish Churches, we may 
see what little force there is in an argument drawn from what 
he calls “a single Injunction,” having reference only to “ cer- 
tain circumstances,” if, in the very same set of Injunctions, we 
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find another, having reference to the remaining case, and, 
curiously enough, bearing as much against his views as that 
which he vainly endeavors to set aside. Yet, we assure our 
readers, such is really the fact; for the 18th of these same 
Injunctions provides for the “circumstances” of “ any ParisH 
Church,” as distinguished from Cathedral or Collegiate Church- 
es, expressly enjoining that “the Priest, with others of the 
Choir, shall * * * sing or say, plainly and distinctly, the 
Litany, which is set forth in English,” etc. Now, as the 
Litany comprises the longest and most impressive part of the 
Choral Service, and is thus recognized, sanctioned, and 
approved, in “any Parish Church,” it will be evident, that the 
writer’s argument from “a single Injunction” has just the 
weight and consistency of a bubble. And moreover, we have 
now a right to ask, after so long an exercise of forbearance,—did 
this anonymous trifler with documents know of that 18th Injunc- 
tion, or did he not ? If he did, how could he honestly venture 
to speak of ‘‘a single Injunction,” as if there were no other, and 
of a “permission” to sing Choral Service “under certain cir- 
cumstances,” as if the ‘‘rule” were otherwise, and as if the 
“permission” did not refer solely to the Hymn? If he did 
not know of that Injunction, then what must our readers think 
of his competency to instruct the Church in things requiring the 
minutest historical and verbal accuracy ? 

The “rule,” then, being that “all parts of the Common 
Prayer” should be sung, let us see whether or not this rule 
was carried out, where there were no insuperable obstacles in 
the way. 

In the “Advertisements for the due order in the publique 
administration of Common Prayer,” put forth by Parker, 
Grindal, and their brother Bishops, in 1564, we read thus : 

“First, That the Common Prayer be sayde or songe, decentlye and distinctlye, in 
suche place as the ordinarye shall thinke mete for the largenesse and streight- 


nesse of the churche and quyer, [choir], so that the people may be moste 
edified.”— Cardwell, Doc. Ann, I. p. 291, 


Now, it is not to be objected that the singing here ordered 
has reference to other than Parochial Churches; for the case of 
Cathedrals, etc., is elsewhere provided for. Nor does it con- 
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template any ‘“‘ departure from the rule ;” for, if language has 
any meaning, we have here, as in the Injunction, the rule itself. 

But, to make the case still plainer, we will give an instance 
of the practical working of the laws of the Church regarding 
Choral Service, about this very time. And, as Archbishop 
Parker had part in framing those laws, and fully understood 
their meaning, it is very certain that what he witnessed with 
approval could not be a breach of rules, the enforcement of 
which with zeal was a distinctive feature of his character. 
Now it so happens, that Archbishop Parker has himself recorded 
his own presence at a Church,—not a Cathedral, not a College 
Chapel, nor even (as the tenor of his evidence proves) a Parish 
Church, maintaining a full Choir on funds set apart for that 
purpose. On the contrary, it was in a somewhat obscure Par- 
ish that he gives especial commendation to voluntary choristers, 
for the manner in which they sung the ordinary Service, on an 
occasion when he surprised them by an unexpected attendance. 
Are we to believe then, that he, knowing the law, commended 
them for breaking it in his presence ? Whose judgment shall 
we accept—Archbishop Parker’s, or our critic’s? But let us 
hear the narrative. 

The Archbishop, writing to Sir William Cecil, on the 27th 
of August, 1563, says : 


“T would be a suitor * * for the behoof of the town of Sandwich, 
concerning a lease, in fee-farm, of a rude acre of ground, belonging to their Church, 
whereon the town would build a grammar-school * * * * For, that I 
would have a view, partly of the ground and situation thereof, and for other 
causes, I this last Sunday morning rode thither from my house, and was there by 
seven of the clock ; the rather so soon, to prevent their civility of receiving (as the 
manner is), and partly to be present at their whole Service. But, in the first con- 
sideration, they prevented me; for, though thé morning was very foul and rainy, 
yet I found the Mayor and his jurats ready at the town-gate to accompany me to 
my lodging, and so to the Church, being men of honest civility, and comely grave 
personages of good understanding; their streets (as they might be, for the strait- 
ness of them) clean and not much savoury; their Service SUNG in good distinct 
harmony and quiet devotion ; the singing men being the Mayor and the Jurats, with 
the head men of the town, placed in the quire, fair and decent, IN 80 GOOD ORDER AS I 
COULD WIsH. * * * By all the premises aforesaid considered, I mean to com- 
mend the town’s request to the Queen’s favour, so laudably behaving themselves as I 
see them, and partly to express to you some part of my joy which I have here by 
them in this outward corner of my Diocese.”—Parker’s Corresp. Lett. CXLI. 
p. 187--9. Parker Society Ed. 


Now the writer of the foregoing leaves no room for doubt 
whether he approved, or what he approved. If he had taken 


* * * 
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pains to put the case out of our modern Rubrician’s list of 
exceptions to the operation of his supposed “ general law,” the 
good Archbishop could hardly have been more successful. In 
an “outward corner of his Diocese,” in a little fishing town, 
he finds the Mayor and corporation, as a voluntary choir, 
singing the ordinary Service, and he highly commends them 
for doing it, and rejoices in their laudable behavior,—they 
being all the while, according to our new interpreter of Church 
Law, engaged in the violation of express general rules, of 
which he, their approving Bishop, was one of the authors, and 
the strict administrator! Riswm teneatis ? 

The next struggle is with a quotation from Dr. Heylin, par- 
tially given in the Book of Common Praise, representing 
the state of ritual matters at the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Heylin says, that Music, with other things men- 
tioned, “‘was retained in all such Churches, in which provision 
had been made for the maintenance of it, or where the people 
could be trained up, at the least, to Plain-Song.”* It is 
entirely aside from the purpose to allege even in Heylin’s words, 
that this was one of those “ compliances,” which Elizabeth 
made to render the Prayer Book “passable among the 
Papists.” That is another question, with which we are not 
now concerned. The matter in hand is one of fact, in regard 
to the people being trained in Plain-Song, obviously that they 
might be competent to take part in the Choral Service. This, 
it seems, was to be done, wherever it was practicable. And 
the historian then goes on to say, that it was not to be wonder- 
ed at, 


“__that such a general conformity to those ancient usages was constantly observed 
in all Cathedrals, and the most part of the Parish Churches, considering how well 
they were precedented by the Court itself, in which the Liturgy was officiated 
every day, both Morning and Evening, not only in the public Chapel, but the 
private Closet.” 


Can any words show more clearly the prevalence of Choral 


Service ? 
It would seem that, at a later period of Elizabeth’s reign, 


Archbishop Parker kept his eye on this matter of Plain-Song ; 





*Hist. Restaur. p. 296. 
VOL, XIX. 17 
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for, in the very forefront of his Visitation Articles, issued in 
1569, we read the following : 

“Tmprimis, Whether divine service be sayde or songe by your minister or minis- 
ters in your severall Churches duely and reverently, as it is set forth by the lawes 
of this realme, without any kinde of variation.”— Cardwell, Doc. Ann. I. p. 320. 

Weare next told, that even this ‘‘ Plain-Song” was only “for 
the daily Psalms,” because Heylin uses those words in his 
rapid summary of Elizabeth’s Injunctions. But, turning to the 
49th Injunction itself, we find there the more full and explicit 
requirement, (as we have shown the reader on another page) 
that “all parts of the Common Prayers in the Church” should 
be “sung.” Why did the writer conceal this from his readers, 
and give them only Heylin’s abridged statement ? 

And “ this, then,” says our critic, ‘‘is the sum total of the 
evidence brought forward to show, that ‘Choral Service’ was in 
general use in the English Church,” etc. Let the patient 
reader understand, that this ‘‘sum total of evidence” in Dr. 
Staunton’s work does not purport to be a full and complete 
essay, but simply a very brief owt/ine or statement of leading 
facts concerning Choral Service, occupying only about one 
page and a half. This mere sketch of the evidence has been 
the object, against which Dr. B.’s “ friend” has discharged the 
best arrows, we suppose, that his quiver afforded, but with no 
other result than very serious damage to his own credit as a 
clear-sighted and skilful marksman. 

It seems scarcely worth while to extend this Article by 
noticing in detail what remains of an argument, which, from 
this point, proceeds on general grounds, and only incidentally 
reverts to the statements made by Dr. Staunton. There are 
two or three points, however, which appear so irreconcileable 
with fairness and candor, if not even with historic truth, as to 
require some words of correction, in view of their probable 
effect in misleading the incautious reader. 

1. Great prominence is given by the writer to the opinion that 
Choral Service cannot anywhere be legal, without some posi- 
tive enabling law emanating from the particular or local 
Church in which it is tobe used. This opinion, very confi- 
dently expressed, is continually breaking out. If it had been 
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desired, he remarks, “by the Anglican Reformers, a Canon or 
Rubric, of twenty words or less, would have fixed the law for 
their time, if not forever.” p. 120. It is really marvellous, 
that such words as these could be written by any one in full 
knowledge of the numerous Rubrics, Injunctions, and other 
authoritative Acts of the Anglican Church, pertaining to the 
Service in question. We have already seen an Injunction of 
Edward VI., (renewed by Elizabeth,) commanding the Priests 
and Choirs to sing the Litany. We have also seen another 
Injunction, in which the latter Sovereign ‘‘ willeth and com- 
mandeth” that “all parts of the Common Prayers” should be 
sung. In the English Prayer Book, many of the Rubrics, and 
the “pointing” of the Psalms, are directly affirmative of the 
same point, though Parishes of feeble resources might “ read” 
or “‘say” with the ordinary voice, what others were able to 
“read” or “say” in the customary monotone or Plain-Chant. 
We strongly suspect, that, if our critic should be established in 
a wealthy Bishopric by as many authoritative Acts and recog- 
nitions, he would be little disposed to favor any one who 
should presume to question the legality of his title. 

But there is another aspect of the case, of which the writer 
seems quite oblivious, A branch of the Catholic Church, 
already in full possession of all the elements of Divine Worship, 
including ecclesiastical music, cannot need special laws to 
establish such usages, but only to confirm and enforce them, 
or to authorize some improvement or modification. We appre- 
hend, that the command to sing the Litany in English was 
given, on the ground that the Church had always been accus- 
tomed to sing Litanies, though heretofore in Latin. The same 
may be’ said respecting the order to sing “ all parts” of the 
Common Prayers. A special law might have been necessary, 
had our Reformers been the founders of a new Church or Sect ; 
for, then, all things would probably be expected to take their 
hue and shape from the opinions of such founders. But the 
Anglican Church, being simply restored and not created by 
the Reformers, naturally retained what was truly Catholic and 
unobjectionable in the celebration of Divine Service, as an 
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inheritance, which neither Pope nor Puritan had any good 
right to take from her. They acted on the principle, that 


“ Every country should use such Ceremonies, as they shall think best to the 
setting forth of God’s honour or glory, and to the reducing of the people to a most 
perfect and Godly living, without error or superstition.”* 


In following out this, some of the accustomed Ceremonies 
[were] put away, and some retained and kept still. And when 
some raised objections to this retaining of ancient usages, our 
Reformers gave them the pithy answer :— 


“Surely, where the old may be well used, there [such men] cannot reasonably 
reprove the old only for their age, without bewraying of their own folly. For, in 
such a case, they ought rather to have reverence unto them for their antiquity, if 
they will declare themselves to be more studious of unity and concord, than of inno- 
vations and newfangleness.”+ 


The Reformers therefore, retained, restored, and purified, 
much that appertained to the old Service; not imagining that, 
for everything thus retained, and for every old custom, a defi- 
nite and particular Law must be passed. Things of immemo- 
rial usage require no special Law to give them authority, but 
only to deprive them of it ; and therefore, it would be more in 
order for the objector to show, when was Choral Service posi- 
tively prohibited in the Anglican Church? But, says our 
critic,—and let the reader mark well the petitio principii,— 


“Tf non-prohibition constitutes legality, then everything not prohibited, named, 
or described, in Church laws, may be practised with impunity; a minister may 
preach in a fox-hunter’s red coat and top boots,” ete. p. 113. 

Of course this is mere banter and folly, inasmuch as no sen- 
sible man believes, that “ non-prohibition constitutes legality.” 
But if it can be satisfactorily proved, that some custom, usage, 
or form in Divine Service, has prevailed in all places and all 
ages of the Christian Church, and, by immemorial recognition 
and approval, has become fixed as an important element of 
Public Worship ; then we may say, that “ non-prohibition,” 
though not “constituting” legality, is yet equivalent to any 
positive ordinance affirming it. And if Dr. By’s friend can 
prove, that “the fox-hunter’s red coat and top boots” appear 
in all the ancient Liturgies, and have been universally present 
in the Ritual of the Church, from the Apostles’ times downward, 
and have been everywhere approved by the holiest of men—then 





* Of Ceremonies. 2d Book of Edward VI. + Ibid. 
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will we confess, that they stand on much the same footing 
with Choral Service ; and we would earnestly advise the Clergy 
to lose no time in providing themselves accordingly. 

2. The writer covers much paper with words referring to 
the rubrical terms, “read,” “said,” “sung,” etc., and their 
combinations. This is a fruitful subject of speculation, on 
which any amount of time may be spent by unmusical writers, 
and those who are not familiar with the original force of the 
terms ; though, in the judgment of the ablest interpreters of 
the Rubrics, the truth may be ascertained by the simple process 
of reverting to the sense affixed to words 300 years ago. It 
is certainly neither courteous nor over-modest in our critic, to 
begin by accusing so learned and distinguished a scholar as 
the Rev. J. Jebb, of laboring to “darken counsel with words,” 
in his writings touching this point. We prefer to think, that 
Mr. Jebb had well and thoroughly considered what he wrote 
in his admirable work on “Choral Service,” and in less 
important contributions. Whatever may be the obscurity now 
resting on some of those words, there could have been none 
originally. And this suggests, at once, the only legitimate 
mode of explanation. So long as we know, from old English 
Rubrics, that “reading” and “saying” may, and assuredly did, 
imply the use of the monotone (if nothing further), it is unsafe 
to assume that they must always refer to the ordinary tone of 
voice. Mr. Dyce very pertinently asks : 

“How comes it that, in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, those portions of the 
Service, which are ordered by the Rubrics to be ‘read,’ ‘used,’ ‘said,’ or ‘ pro- 
nounced,’ are now, and always have been sung ;—sung, not any how, but with a 
specific kind of intonation termed Plain Tune ?’’—Pre/. ii. 

Now, it is entirely in vain for any rash and superficial writer 
to succeed in setting aside plain facts, by ill-becoming and 
discourteous sneers at the works and the conclusions of the 
ablest English writers on the Ritual, that the present age has 
produced. It is not very probable, that the mass of original 
information, gathered by those ripe scholars, under all the 
advantages offered by Cathedrals, Universities, and public 
libraries, must come to nought, simply because Dr. B.’s friend 
imagines that he has brought the whole matter to a final decis- 
ion in a brief “chapter” of about 31 pages, 18mo! 
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The simple key to the Rubrics, and the directive terms, 
“say,” “read,” “sing,” etc, is a reference to Church usage 
at the time when the Prayer Book was first set forth. That 
usage was derived, not, as our critic would have it, from “the 
Romish Rubrics,” but from the Sarum Use ; the Rubrics of 
which are the basis of the Rubrics of the Matins and Even- 
Song, and all the Offices of the Book of Common Prayer. To 
attempt investigation of the meaning of the latter Rubrics, 
without knowing what their framers found in the “ Use,” 
which they were purging and restoring fora Reformed Church, 
and how they employed what they found, is like attempting 
an Exposition of the Rules of the American Congress, in igno- 
rance of those of the British Parliament. The whole remaining 
correspondence of the English Reformers shows, how thoroughly 
their minds were imbued with the ecclesiastical Latin, in the 
use of which they had been trained. They thought in it ; it 
was continually cropping out in the midst of their English ; 
and, whenever they had to put into English form those things, 
which until then had been clothed in Latin, their language 
was, for the most part, mere verbal transference of term for 
term. 

Now this training had habituated them to the use of “ dico,” 
in a Rubric, as a mere general expression for “ utter,” as dis- 
tinguished from mere formal reading from a book, or singing 
in complicated melody and harmony. Hence the frequent use 
of “say,” or “said,” where Plain-Chant or monotone was 
undoubtedly to be used. 

In all the Sarum Psalter, the Rubrics use scarcely any other 
word but “dico,” whether in the Psalms, the Hymns, the 
Anthems, the Responds, or Litanies. And so, when transla- 
tions of the old Services began to be used, we find that such 
Rubrics are rendered in English by “say,” though the refer- 
ence is to words which certainly were to be intoned, chanted, 
or sung. 

But more than this. We have now lying before us “ The 
Sarum Psalter,” in English, (edition of J. Masters, 1852) and 
we could cite from it scores of Rubrics, directing the Priest, 
Deacon, or Clerk, to ‘‘say” this or that portion ef the Service, 
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and yet, immediately after these Rubrics, musical notes are 
given, to show how such portions are to be “said.” We give 
a few examples : 


“ Then let the Priest say in a loud voice, ‘O Lord, open thou our lips.’”"—p. 25. 
(Music accompanying the words.) 

** Let the Clerk, who is to read the Lesson, say, ‘O Lord, bid a blessing.’ ”"—p. 42. 
(Music to the words.) 

‘* Letthe Clerk * * * read the first Lesson thus:” (Music.) p. 42. 

“ All Lessons from the Prophets * * * end with this clause, spoken by the 
Reader : ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’” ete.—p. 42. (Music to the words.) 

“ The Responsory being finished, * * * the following Hymn is said at Lauds.” — 
p. 56. (Music and words.) 

“ Throughout the Summer * * * the following Hymn is said at Lauds.”—p. 
64. (Music and words.) 

** Let the Orisons be said and terminate in this tone."—p. 69. (Music and words.) 

“ After the Orison ts said :"—p. 69. (Music and words.) 

“ This being said, the following Benedicamus is said by one Boy, throughout the 
whole year, so often as it should be said by one Boy: (Music and words.) 


And thus the Rubrics proceed throughout the entire work, 
comprising nearly 450 quarto pages,—the Priest, etc., being 
directed how to “say,” or “read,” or “speak,” by the musical 
notes accompanying the words. 

There are some cases, however, in which music is not to be 


used ; but as this is an exceptional thing, special notice is 
given of it in the Rubrics, thus :— 


“ Then let the Priest say aloud, but without note: ‘And lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ "—p. 71. 

“ Then let the Psalm Miserere follow without note.”—p. 388. 

“ Let the whole of this Psalm be said, with Gloria and Sicut erat, without note.”— 
p. 388, 


From all this, it may readily be perceived that, if the framers 
of the Rubrics of the Common Prayer had employed the word 
“say” in such a restrictive signification as it now bears in com- 
mon usage, they would have simply lost their labor ; for no one 
in those days would have understood them. 

We see, then, how it is, that a Rubric may order a portion of 
the Service to be “read,” “said,” “used,” etc., while the in- 
tention was, that it should be “sung,” or “intoned.” Thus, 
it has always been the practice of the Church to sing the 
Psalms, and the Hymns or Canticles, after the Lessons, though 
the Rubrics give no explicit direction to that effect. In neither 
of the Books of Edward VI. is there any Rubric which re- 
quires, that either of the Hymns, after the Lessons, shall be 
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“sung,” or even “said or sung.” The terms used ‘are, “shall 
follow,” or ‘‘ shall be used,” or, “‘ after that,” i. e., the Lesson. 
So with the Psalter, which is “‘to be read,” or “to be said ;” 
though we know that it was constantly ‘‘ sung ;” nay, even our 
critic himself allows that it was lawful and customary to read 
the Psalms in “ Plain-Chant.” The Churchmen, indeed, of 
other days, understood quite well how each portion of the Ser- 
vice was to berendered. As the rule was, that “all parts” of it 
should be “‘ sung,” where it could be done, so there was a well- 
known Plain Tune or monotone, with more or less of inflection, 
belonging to each of those parts. 


“Tt was not necessary,” says Mr. Dyce, “ that the direction ‘to be sung,’ should, 
in every case, be prefixed to portions of the Office really intended to be sung in 
Plain Tune. To ‘say,’ or to ‘use and say,’ the Service signified that it was to be said, 
after the use of some Diocese or Province, which use was one of singing as 
well as saying. If there Were no choir, it signified recitation in the ordinary tone 
of voice; if a choir, secundum modum legendi choraliter,—that is, in the peculiar 
chant proper to the portion of the Service. If, for instance, a collect was directed 
‘to be said,’ and there were a choir, the cantus colleclarum was understood ; if a por- 
tion of Scripture to be read, the cantus prophetarum, evangelit, or epistolarwm, as 
the case might be. In few words, the Rubric, to ‘ say,’ ‘use,’ or ‘read,’ signifies, in 
choral language, to sing, in some manner appropriate to the particular Office; and, 
accordingly, the direction, to be ‘said or sung’ is not so much an order ta sing those 
portions of the Service, which the direction precedes, as a license to read them in 
the ordinary tone of voice, provided there is no choir.: If there be any singing at 
all, those portions are to have the preference; if not, they, as well as the rest, may 
be read in the usual voice. There is, in fact, one species of Plain Song for such 
parts of the Offices as are read ; another, for those that are chanted antiphonally; a 
third, for Anthems, the Creeds, and hymns in prose, such as the Te Deum, Gloria in 
Excelsis, ete; and a fourth, for metrical hymns.” pp. 5—7. 


Such being, then, in as few words as we could give it, the only 
reliable key to the interpretation of the Rubrics in question, 
our critic’s strenuous attempts, in the latter part of his ‘‘ chap- 
ter,” to array those Rubrics against Choral Service, by appeal- 
ing to the modern usage of terms against the ancient, must 
come to nothing, and can deserve no particular consideration. 

The last point to be noticed, is our writer’s error, in assert- 
ing a real and essential distinction between Choral and Paro- 
chial Service. On the contrary, it is a difference of practice 
only, arising, simply, from a disuse of the Choral method, or 
from inability or indisposition to meet its requirements. This 
will be apparent, from almost all the authorities quoted in this 
Article ; and, in Mr. Jebb’s work, the term “ Parochial Ser- 
vice,” merely expresses a negation, or the absence of the 
Choral :— 
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“The difference,” he says, ‘‘ between the performance of the ordinary Parochial 
and Cathedral Services, seems to have consisted, rather, in the degree than in the 


principle.” p. 19. 
In a few words, the matter stands thus : 


“Three cases are contemplated; 1st, that of Cathedrals or Collegiate churches, 
having complete choirs, in which the whole Service is to be chanted or used chorally. 
2d, that of Churches with imperfect choral arrangements,—in these the portions to 
be sung in preference to others are indicated by the direction, to be ‘said or sung;’ 
and lastly, the case of Churches or Chapels, in which there is no singing, whose cir- 
cumstances are provided for by the license to read those parts of the Liturgy which, 
if any, ought properly to be sung.” —Dyce, p. 6. 

We add a few reflections, by way of suggesting a probable 
reason for existing differences of opinion on the subject before us. 

Among the curious phenomena and odd vagaries, marking 
the present age of Religious extravagances and discordances, 
it has often struck our mind as somewhat singular, that this 
revival of the old Puritanical antipathy to the grandest and 
most venerable style of Ecclesiastical Music, should be found 
in close alliance with ssthetic culture of a very high order, in 
other departments of art, including the architecture, the orna- 
mentation, and the furnishing, of Churches. By the operation 
of some inscrutable influence, working unconsciously on the 
currents of thought and feeling, the eye has been cultivated, 
and addressed in forms of sacred beauty, without stirring that 
hostility which springs up, whenever we claim for the ear and 
the voice a like indulgence in ministering to the religious 
affections. The inconsistency of this favoring of the eye at 
the expense of the ear, is the more striking, inasmuch as, if 
tendencies towards “‘medieval” characteristics are objects of 
serious apprehension, it might seem, that the reproduction in 
form, color, and gilding, of such gorgeous types of refinement 
and rich embellishment, as distinguished God’s Temples in 
former days, would be more likely to bend the mind in such a 
direction, than the reviving of that ancient Ritual Song, which 
remained almost unpolluted, even in the worst days of Papal 
usurpation and misrule. And yet, there is no perceptible en- 
deavor, so far as our knowledge reaches, to arrest the advance 
towards material splendor, and richnesss of form and orna- 
mentation, even in the Churches of those, who plead the “‘sim- 
plicity of the gospel” as an all-sufficient bar to the introduc- 
tion of Choral Service, and its comparatively modest adjuncts. 
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It is even remarkable, that Images, Crosses, carved Mitres, and 
other elements of Symbolism, more than we can name, are 
more common among the opponents than the advocates of Cho- 
ral Service, as could readily be proved by examples in the City 
of New York, and, probably, elsewhere. All which shows, 
not any particular Theological bias, but simply, that the cul- 
ture of the Ecclesiastical eye, has been more rapid than the 
training of the Ecclesiastical ear. This is the whole philoso- 
phy of the matter ; and it may inspire the hope, that the ear, 
which now tolerates, in God’s sacred Presence and Worship, 
the light, frivolous, and grossly irreverent strains of popular 
quartette Choirs, will, by and by, feel the need of Music, more 
consonant with the solemn dignity of its surroundings, and 
carry that feeling into decisive action. 

And in all this development of beauty in God’s Temples, 
there is nothing to regret, and nothing to fear. There is no 
inevitable bond of connection between Romanism and magni- 
ficent architecture, splendor of decoration, richness of ceremo- 
nial, or Choral Service ; for, the presence of many of these 
things in the Oriental Churches, the Swedish Reformed, the 
Lutheran, and some other religious bodies, furnishes direct 
evidence to the contrary. Popery has no monopoly of the 
material aids to devotion, or the powerful external instrument- 
alities, by which even the senses of men may be gradually hal- 
lowed, and turned into ministering servants, to promote the 
righteousness of God. These things are the inheritance and 
the rightful property of the holy Catholic Church,—the rich 
clothing, and the attractive adornments of the Bride of Christ, 
shining in all the glory and greatness of her prophetical beauty. 
And therefore, it is the more marvellous, that any who really 
desire the prosperity of Zion, and daily “‘ pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem,” should unwisely and intemperately seek to dis- 
credit a portion of their own birthright, by yielding to Rome 
that which Rome itself admires not,—the soul-stirring grand- 
eur and influence of the Reformed Choral Service. We have 
yet to learn, that such a Service is practised, or would be 
allowed, in the Romish Church. Should Dr. B. or his friend 
ever chance to find, in any temple of that Church, a double 
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Choir in surplices, occupying their places in the Chancel, and 
rendering a Service, which, by any possibility, could be mistaken 
for the Anglican, we beg him, without delay, to proclaim the 
phenomenon from the very housetops, that “all the earth may 
hear,” and that we may, for once, have a good word to say for 
Rome. No; the attempt to mislead sensible Churchmen on 
this point, by affirmations which can only be excused by the mor- 
als of a Liguori, is not likely to be effective in a period, when 
even the world can see through the device, and pity the infirm- 
ities of party-spirit. The Plain Song of the Liturgy, not less 
than the Liturgy itself, is the property of the Church. They 
were born together, twin sisters, in a primitive age ; and were 
rejuvenated, and restored to their right mind, after a period of 
bondage and decay,—thenceforth to be the guide and the joy of 
millions, in their passage to that land where praise and love 
shall endure forever. There are, as we know, wide differences 
of sentiment and taste, and of devotional habits and longings, 
in the Church, of which, nevertheless, we are all ‘‘ members 
incorporate,” and all equally concerned in rendering worship to 
the Tri-une God, “in spirit and in truth.” Within the sacred 
domain, where “ angels and archangels” join with us in adora- 
tion and praise, the disturbing element of party discord should 
not, however, be allowed to intrude. The Choral Service be- 
longs, of right, to the whole Church ;—not to “ High,” or 
“Low,” distinctively, but to the entire congregation and com- 
pany of the faithful in Christ. 

Very striking, in this connection, are some words, written 
by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, some years ago, when on a visit to Eng- 
land. Describing, in a Letter to the Protestant Churchman, 
the Choral Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, he says : 
“Tt became an act of united worship, by carrying on the mind 
and heart of the congregation with it. Its influence was sol- 
emn, spiritual. A new exhibition of the Choral Service has 
been given to me, in the seriousness, propriety, and effect 
of it ; and, while I do not wonder at the interest which is taken 
in it by the people, I am delighted at the seriousness of wor- 
ship, with which it is received and performed.” 
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These are noble and honest words, straight from the heart, 
and marked by a dignified earnestness and frankness, which 
we commend to the imitation of less honorable and manly crit- 
ics. Such testimonies,—and we have them also from sources 
lying out of our own Communion,—go far to show that Choral 
Service is winning its way to the hearts of the truly devout ; 
and may, perchance, be one of the agencies, under Divine 
Providence, by which a divided Christendom shall be recon- 
ciled and brought again intoharmony. We shall not marvel, 
therefore, to hear its reverent strains, in due time, where now 
antipathies prevail ; for these are sure to yield, when men dis- 
cover how they have been trifled with, and how they have been 
misled by the bold declamation and dogmatism of those who 
knew not whereof they affirmed, 
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Art. V.—THE RT, REV GEORGE BURGESS, D.D. 


Tue Rt. Rev. George Burgess, D. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Maine, died at sea, on board the Brig Jane, near Hayti, 
April 23, 1866, aged 56 years. He was born at Providence, 
R. I., Oct 31, 1809 ; graduated at Brown University ; after 
holding a Tutorship in that College, he travelled in Europe, 
and studied for two years in the Universities, of Gottingen, 
Bonn, and Berlin. He was Rector of Christ Church, in Hart- 
ford, from 1834 to 1847, when he was consecrated Bishop of 
the Diocese of Maine, and became, at the same time, Rector 
of Christ Church, in Gardiner. Of late years, his health has 
declined, and his voyage to the West Indies was undertaken 
in hopes of its restoration. His remains were taken to Gar- 
diner, and his funeral was on Wednesday, May 23d; the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and a large number of 
the Clergy, being present and officiating on that occasion. The 
Sermon of Bishop Clark was a beautiful tribute to the mem- 
ory of the departed, and was a brief sketch of his varied char- 
acteristics, as a Man, a Christian, a Scholar, a Poet, a Priest, 
a Pastor, and a Bishop. 

As it is probable that, sooner or later, a full biography will 
appear, we shall not attempt, here, a perfect delineation of his 
character. In noticing the fact of his death, we expressed the 
opinion, that in certain departments of Literature, Bishop 
Burgess was second to no other man in the Church. Ih the 
minuteness and accuracy of his knowledge, and in the breadth 
of his reading, especially in Modern Literature, his attain- 
ments were remarkable ; and so it will appear, when his life 
shall be fairly described. A mere list of his published works 
will show his industry and varied learning. In addition to 
several Sermons and Historical Discourses, and Academic 
Poems, &c., he published the Book of Psalms in English Verse, 
N. Y.: 12mo. ; Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, Boston: 1847, 12mo., pp. 126 ; The Last Enemy 
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Conquering and Conquered, Philadelphia: 1850, 12mo., pp. 
330; and Sermons on the Christian Life, Philadelphia: 1857, 
12mo., pp. 316. Besides several other Articles in this Review, 
he was the author of the Articles on ‘The Primates of all Eng- 
land.’ His unpublished MSS. are understood to be numerous 
and valuable. Some of these will appear in the present and 
future Numbers of this Review. 

The present notice of this Prelate, and all we can undertake 
‘now, must be of a fragmentary character. A Biography wor- 
thy of Bishop Burgess can be written only by a person of a 
judicial spirit, who will spare neither time nor labor in study- 
ing the mass of papers, which, it is believed, can be procured, 
if sufficient diligence is used. If a narrow-minded partizan 
shall undertake to give us the life of this great and good man, 
he will of necessity mar the character of one of the most judi- 
cious and saintly persons, that the Church has ever enrolled 
among hermembers. Our Article will be drawn, in part, from 
personal reminiscences. It will also deal plainly with some 
facts known to but a few, and which will, perhaps, fail to appear 
in a formal Biography of Bishop Burgess, that will hereafter 
be written. We shall, in what follows, speak of the subject 
of our notice, after his election to the Episcopate, and exclu- 
sively of him asa Bishop. There is much in his character, 
previous to that epoch in his life, well deserving consideration, 
and, indeed, much in the other relations which he sustained, 
during the eighteen years previous to his death, which is worthy 
of being noted. Our limits, however, will confine us to a very 
general survey of his administration of the Diocese of Maine. 

We must, in the first place, glance at the field of labor, to 
which he was called. A proper estimate of it will compel us 
to go back far into the past. In 1629, the Indians, residing in 
what is now called Ipswich, begged the protection of the 
whites, who had recently immigrated to Naumkeag. These 
poor sons of the forest represented, that, when their maize 
was ready for harvesting, the Tarratine Indians would come 
from the Eastward, ana despoil them of the fruits of their 
labor. Governor Endicott, as the record informs us, despatched 
a boat’s crew to their relief. This he did on several occasions. 
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And from that early date, down to quite recent times, Massa- 
chusetts has been compelled, oftentimes very unwillingly, to 
hasten to the defense of her more Northern sister. 

The former manned the garrisons of Maine in colonial times. 
The blood of the sons of the Old Bay State has moistened the 
soil of her neighbor, in defending it ; while hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of the older community have been irrecover- 
ably sunk in investments in Maine, or in the bankruptcy of 
its citizens. 

Excepting in the Westerly corner of Maine, few residents 
can be found, who can point out the graves of their great- 
grandfathers. Indeed, the history of nine-tenths of the terri- 
tory, as far as civilization is concerned, reaches back hardly a 
century. 

There is but little local attachment felt among its citizens. 
Hence they leave their birth-places, with but little regret. In 
educational privileges, Maine is at least half a century behind 
Massachusetts. A dogmatism, arising from comparative igno- 
rance, and a spirit of extravagant boasting, largely prevail. 
Universalism and Methodism, with many shades of Ana-Bap- 
tism, are strong in that State, and, in fact, include most of 
those who allow that they accept any form of Faith ; whilst 
the indifference to Religion, which is now witnessed wherever 
Puritanism has had much foothold, exists in Maine, as it does 
in other parts of New England. 

Bishop Burgess removed to his Diocese in 1847, and, at the 
same time, accepted the Rectorship of Christ Church, Gar- 
diner. When he entered upon the duties of his high office, 
there were but few persons, within the limits of Maine, to whom 
he could look, for an intelligent and firm support of the prin- 
ciples of the Church. Whether this was owing to a lack of 
intellect and learning, which enable persons to comprehend the 
philosophy of the Church’s System, or to a fear of offending 
the various classes of Religionisis in Maine, it might, per- 
haps, be hard to say. 

Certain it is, that the community had had but little posi- 
tive teaching on these principles, and they regarded members 
of the Church, merely as ‘ Episcopals,’ (as they termed them,) 
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who, they thought, could not say their prayers without a book, 
and who, in their opinion, were almost identical with the [Ro- 
man] Catholics. One of the principal Churches in the Dio- 
cese had been kept open, by lay reading at intervals of the 
Rectorship, during a number of years, The person, who per- 
formed this duty, read the published sermons of Congregational 
Ministers, as well as those of Clergymen of the Church, and 
he furnished others, who at times assisted him in his perform- 
ances, with a like assortment. The few Parishes, which claimed 
the supervision of the Bishop, were scattered over a large ter- 
ritory, a small portion only of which was accessible by rail- 
road. That a person, of the culture and reputation of Doctor 
Burgess, should consent to enter upon so discouraging a field, 
can only be accounted for on the principle of unhesitating self- 
sacrifice on his part. 

To the testimonials of the Bishop-elect; the names of nine 
Clergymen were appended. Another, a Chaplain in the United . 
States Navy, made the whole number ten. Of these nine 
signers, one had actually, though not formally, resigned his 
Rectorship, and he resided in another State ; and the residence 
of still another, at that time a Deacon, is set down as in Mas- 
sachusetts. Une of the earliest official acts of the newly elected 
Bishop was, to give this latter Clergyman Letters Dismissory 
to the Diocese last named. 

There were two objects, which Bishop Burgess kept steadily 
in view, from the commencement of his administration. The 
first was the raising of a sufficient amount, whose income 
should support his successors in office. During the first year 
of his residence in Maine, he gave five hundred dollars to this 
object. At the time of his decease, this sum had more than 
trebled, and he made very liberal additions to it by his will. 
In fact, he constituted the Trustees of the Fund for the support 
of the Bishop, his residuary legatees, in certain contingencies. 

The second object was to give increased efficiency to Mis- 
sions within his Diocese. During many years, he made up the 
annual deficit in the Missionary Treasury, from his own pri- 
vate means. At two distinct times, the aggregate expense in 
this department, for the Conventional year, having been about 
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eighteen hundred dollars, Bishop Burgess contributed more 
than one-fifth part of thissum. While he was Bishop, both 
Parishes and Clergy were more than doubled, and, at the time 
of his decease, funds for two special Church objects within the 
Diocese had reached nearly three thousand dollars. 

We pass from these brief notices of the Bishop’s adminis- 
tration of his Diocese, to other matters. Bishop Burgess was 
a Low Churchman, to adopt a phraseology in common use. 
We mean by this, that, had a crisis come when party lines were 
sharply drawn, and every man was obliged to range himself in 
one of two great divisions, the subject of our notice would 
have found himself in the ranks of what are called Low 
Churchmen. But there are important explanations to be made 
here. The party spoken of is, as a party, of a narrow spirit, 
and sympathizing with, and resembling, in no small degree, 
the Orthodox Congregationalists of New England. But 
Bishop Burgess was not, and could not be made, a party man. 
He was Catholic in his views, the possessor of great and very 
varied information, and he was gentle and unassuming, to a 
remarkable degree. By the request of the Editors of the ‘ Bib- 
liotheca Sacra,’ he furnished an Article for that Journal, on the 
‘Episcopal Church.’ He compares the Church, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, to a large building, under whose roof 
multitudes are gathered, while those not of its fold are simply 
‘outsiders.’ The Church will welcome to her shelter all of 
them, if they will only submit to the rules of her well-ordered 
household,—rules, to which it can be proved they now can have 
no valid objection. 

This view is not, to be sure, of the nature of an argument. 
But it is an illustration, which has almost the force of an argu- 
ment. It would be strong enough of itself, were other proof 
wanting, to show that Bishop Burgess regarded Episcopacy as 
of the essence, and not merely of the Order of the Church. 
It is believed, however, that he never, by word or action, 
allowed that Non-Episcopalians were a part of the British 
National Church, which was intended to embrace every one in 
the father-land from which we are descended, our position 
being, as he says in the Article referred to, simply an historical 
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one. One of his Clergy once informed Bishop Burgess, that 
the Rev. A. B., who was Minister, at the time, of the Congre- 
gational Society in the City in which the Clergyman resided, 
had said to the Clergyman, that “ the Episcopal Church had 
no right in New England, because Congregationalism was here 
first.” ‘The Bishop replied, ‘tell Mr. A. B., that, on that 
ground, Congregationalism has no right in the world.’ We 
hardly know which to wonder at most, in this spiritual son of 
John Knox, his ignorance or his arrogance. Contemporaneous 
history informs us, that, in the attempted settlement of the 
Elizabeth Islands, near New Bedford, Mass., in 1603, by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, was a literary man, who, not long 
after, took Orders in the Church, and, undoubtedly, conducted 
the public devotions of the Colony ;—that, in 1607, a cadet of 
the Ducal house of Somerset, in Holy Orders, was the Chaplain, 
who officiated, many months, in a Chapel at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River in Maine ; that, in 1623, another Clerygman 
of the Church, continued in the discharge of his office, for 
months, in a plantation not a score of miles from Boston ; and, 
that the first Religious Services in Boston Bay, Cape-Ann, 
and Salem, before any Congregational Minister made his ap- 
pearance on this side of the Atlantic, were by still another 
Priest of the Church. So much fer the objector’s ignorance. 
His arrogance was sufficiently rebuked by Bishop Burgess. 

The good Bishop thought, that the tendency of the opinions 
of extremists on both sides, was to degrade the Church merely 
to a Sect. Hence he was Catholic in his views. If a Clergy- 
man held the great Doctrines of Christianity, though he might, 
as he thought, magnify Institutions unduly, the Church bore 
with him. And the Bishop would not be more exclusive than 
the Church. He entertained, at his hospitable mansion, breth- 
ren in the Ministry, whose private notions might cause him to 
sigh, or perhaps to smile ; but he never sought to force them to 
think like him on every point. 

The Bishop had not made Ecclesiology a study, and his 
tastes were simple. ~He had no natural talent for music. 
Hence he preferred that all the adornments of Church edifices 
should be plain, and that the Ritual should be rendered witlt- 
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out much ornament. But he was of too large a mind to snuff 
Popery in every breeze. If young Clergymen thought that edifi- 
cation was promoted by the use of Side Tables in the Chancel, 
the Bishop would not denounce them. It so happens, that 
Christ Church, Gardiner, has an Altar-formed Communion 
Table. This was designed, by the Architect of the Church, 
to be in harmony with the building of whose interior it formed 
the central object. Such a style of Communion Table had 
been publicly placed under the ban by one of his brother Pre- 
lates. Bishop Burgess, however, could see no harm in such a 
formed piece of Ecclesiastical furniture. 

The first Bishop of Maine sympathized deeply with the 
Clergy of his Diocese. He never would side with the Laity 
against the Clergy, in order that he might stand well with the 
former. He wasanhonest man. He knew the trials and sor- 
rows of a Clerical life. Hence he was ever ready with counsel, 
labor, and money, to aid the Clergy under his charge. If 
domestic affliction befell one of his Clergy, that Clergyman 
was sure soon to receive a letter from his Bishop, full of such 
kind sympathy as is most grateful at such seasons of mourning, 
and offering such consolation as could only come from a warm 
heart. 

Bishop Burgess’ idea of his Order of the Ministry, was not 
that it resembled, in any degree, an English Spiritual Baron. 
He rather looked for the signs of an Apostle, in the touching 
language which St. Paul addressed to the Corinthians. ‘ Are 
they Ministers of Christ ? So am I. In labors more abund- 
ant.” And he would not have shrank, had he been called upon 
to undergo the experience of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
detailed in the succeeding verses of the same chapter. He re- 
quired no urging, to induce him to visit a Payish that was just 
in its formation-state. No special means of conveyance to it 
were demanded by him. He ever regarded himself as the chief 
Missionary of his Diocese, and was ready, at any and all times, 
for pioneer work. 

The Bishop’s heart yearned for the fulfilment of the Sav- 
iour’s Prayer, “ that they all may be one.” But he would not 
join in ill-considered efforts to that end. The celebrated Dr. 
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South said, in effect ; ‘‘ They that go about to promote Christ- 
ian Unity, save on Catholic principles, while they show the 
amiability of their hearts, do at the same time discover the 
weakness of their heads.” The Bishop probably agreed with 
Dr. South in sentiment, though his gentle spirit would have 
prevented him from using the severe language, in which the 
sentiment is clothed. While Bishop Burgess was ready to 
recognize whatever was good in Non-Episcopal bodies, and, 
while he wished to detract nothing from the merits of the 
individuals, of whom they are composed, he could conceive of 
no other organization which was entitled to be considered as the 
true Church, but that which the Master established, and prom- 
ised to be with to the end of time, and in which, by the Prov- 
idence of God, he had been called to a high and responsible 
office. 

Bishop Burgess suffered in the estimation of many, because 
his name was affixed to the Presentment against the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. When the Bishop of Maine 
found that this Presentment had been actually served, after a 
long delay, upon the Bishop of New Jersey, he wrote to him, 
giving a plain and candid account of his agency in the matter. 
Bishop Doane replied, that, had he received the letter of Bishop 
Burgess only a few days before, he should have modified his 
‘Protest and Appeal,’ but it was then too late, as the pamph- 
let was printed. We trust that whoever shall undertake the 
Biography of Bishop Burgess, will not fail to probe that mat- 
ter to the bottom. We positively know that there were agen- 
cies and influences at work in that whole transaction, of which 
the Church at large knew little, and which justice to the 
memory of all requires should be made public. 

Bishop Burgegs believed fully in the perfect right of any 
number of persons “ to associate themselves for the publication, 
as well as the sale of Religious books,” and he thought it to be 
far safer, that it should be in the hands of such Voluntary 
Associations, than in those of the Church itself. ‘‘ When we 
are dissatisfied,” said he, ‘“‘ we can withdraw from the Associ- 
ation; but the Church cannot expose itself, and its authority, 
in defence of any book, except its standards.” In selecting 
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books for his own Parochial Sunday School, the Bishop had 
recourse to all proper sources; but it is a noteworthy fact, that 
a large proportion of these volumes were the issues of the 
“Church Book Society,” and he recommended them to the use 
of his own Clergy. 

But while Bishop Burgess thought, that voluntary action 
was not only allowable, but expedient, in the publication of 
books and of the General Literature of the Church, he most 
firmly opposed such action in the General Missionary opera- 
tions of the Church. In this particular, there was a very 
wide divergence in views between him and those with whom 
he was usually classed. There is a historic fact connected 
with this point, which deserves attention. It defines the 
Bishop’s position in this matter unequivocally, and at the 
same time it throws light upon the management of a certain 
Missionary Society. 

A Circular, signed by two Clergymen and one Layman, and 
dated March 6th, 1860, was sent to Bishop Burgess, inviting 
him “ to be present at a meeting in New York on the 11th 
day of April following ; or, should he be unable to attend,” it 
asks “ an expression of his opinion, in writing, as to the expe- 
diency of forming a Voluntary Missionary Association, as a 
substitute, at least on the part of those who may be connected 
with it, for the present Board of Missions of our Church.” 
To this invitation Bishop Burgess replied in a letter of some 
length ; and, with much affection in its spirit, and much 
cogency in its reasoning, he endeavored to dissuade the movers 
in the enterprise from proceeding. He said, among other 
things, “The meeting will act undera responsibility they 
cannot measure. Unless separation should be a sacred duty, 
it must be a grievous wrong, entailing very lasting results 
which I dare not contemplate in their possible extent and 
duration.” Had this Letter been read at the meeting called 
for the formation of this Voluntary Missionary Association, it 
could hardly have failed to have caused some to withdraw 
from the enterprise. But the Letter wassuppressed ! Copies 
have been circulated in manuscript. It should, however, be 
published, that it may be compared with the official reports of 
the Society. 
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Were it not that oftentimes “truth is strange, stranger 
than fiction,” it would hardly be credited that, after writing 
such a Letter, the name of Bishop Burgess would be placed on 
the list of the Church Missionary Society, not merely as a 
Member, but as a Patron! Yet, in the Treasurer’s Report, 
October, 1862, we find an acknowledgment of one thousand 
dollars from a female member of St. George’s Church, New 
York, to make the Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, D. D., and the Rt. 
Rev. George Burgess, D. D., Patrons of the Society. In the 
list of Patrons appended to the same Report, the name of 
Bishop Burgess stands second in order. It is to be presumed, 
that the lady who gave the money was not aware of the char- 
acter of the act. Doubtless there were active male members of 
that Society at the time, who were also members of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. We may safely say, that not 
one of these persons would have dared to become a “‘particeps 
criminis” in any mercantile transaction of a like dishonorable 
character, because the Chamber of Commerce would have felt 
itself obliged to slough off any portion of its body, which had 
manifested such a treachery to honorable dealing, as the act 
of which we have spoken indicated. An Infidel Association 
might, with equal propriety, have placed the name of Bishop 
Burgess among its Patrons. There is no possible defence 
against such an injury. The innocent sufferer must bear the 
stigma. Even a published protest in advance, or a strong 
denial afterwards, would not have availed ; since both of the 
disclaimers would fail to destroy the influence of the first 
impression, 

Bishop Burgess had, during his life, always been so tender 
with reference to the feelings of others, that, it might fairly 
have been expected his grave would be not merely the recep- 
tacle of his mortal remains, but that all petty animosities 
towards him would, at the same time, have been buried out of 
sight. We are told, however, that, when a tribute to the 
memory of Bishop Burgess was presented at the late Annual 
Meeting of one of the Societies, whose principles the departed 
Bishop is cited as approving, at least incidentally, a person 
arose and drew an invidious comparison between the departed 
Bishop and one of his fellow Bishops who survives him. 
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While the latter, he said, “‘ was incisive,” the former, he said, 
‘“‘ was conciliatory.” We refer, of course, to the speech of the 
Rev. Dr. Tyng. We have thus far been unable to find an 
English Dictionary, which contains the word “ incisiveness.” 
Perhaps Moth’s criticism upon Holofernes and others, may be 
applied to the Doctor,—“ They bave been at a great feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps.” We suppose, however, 
that he means “incision.” Now, there are various kinds of 
incision, The fruit-raiser practises two kinds. In one, he 
cuts down all vegetable products, which threaten the thrifty 
growth of the trees which he desires to cultivate. By the 
other incision, he merely prunes his trees ; thus causing them 
to yield more abundantly. There is another kind of incision, 
which robs the tree of its sap and its very life. This is the 
sort of incision, which seems to have been practised in the 
Diocese of the Prelate, who was eulogized on the occasion 
spoken of. The growth of the Romish Schism in that portion 
of the West, (we mean Ohio,) during the last twenty years, is 
startling and full of alarm. Rome has been active and suc- 
cessful. She has divided the original Diocese of Cincinnati, 
which a few years ago embraced the whole State of Ohio, into 
two parts, with the name of the Diocese of Cincinnati and the 
Diocese of Cleveland. She has not only set a Bishop over 
each of these Dioceses, but she has placed an Archbishop in 
the Queen City of the West. And, while the Reformed Church 
in the city of the Bishop’s own residence has not much more 
than held her own, Romish Churches have increased eight-fold, 
and Converts seventeen-fold. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church is actually stronger to-day in the Capital of the small- 
est of the States of the American Confederacy, than in 
the most populous city of the Western States. Com- 
pare the growth of the Church in Maine under every possible 
obstacle, with the growth of the Church in Ohio, where there 
has been every desirable facility, of population, Schools, Col- 
lege, Theological Seminary, a periodical press, &c.! and then 
say, which sort of “incision” has proved most conducive to, 
the Church’s prosperity. 

There has been, however, another kind, both of growth and 
decay, in these two Dioceses. In Maine, the Church has 
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grown, but party spirit has died out, In Ohio, the Church 
has languished, while party rancor and bitterness have been, 
and still are, rampant. Is this the true secret of the attack 
on the memory of the late Bishop Burgess ? Bishop Burgess 
said, on one occasion, “ that if the Church Missionary Society 
should be established, the Rev. Dr.,”. on whose words we have 
commented, “would in fact be the Society.” The Bishop would 
then be obliged to choose, whether he should place his confi- 
dence in a single individual, or in a number of high-minded 
and honorable men residing in the same city, who formed the 
Committee on Domestic Missions. He declared that “In 
such an event, he should prefer to trust the latter.” 

We must bring our incomplete sketch to a close. It hardly 
gives the idea of its subject that a torso does of the original 
statue. We have said nothing of Bishop Burgess as a Pastor, 
who sympathized, to an uncommon degree, with human suffer- 
ing in all its varied forms. Though his charities and kind- 
nesses were experienced by comparatively few, he has left an 
enviable memory in the hearts of those among whom he 
resided. Without doubt, he will be of that number, to whom 
the Great Judge will say, “I was an hungered, and ye gave 
Me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took Me in: naked, and ye clothed Me: I 
was sick, and ye visited Me: I was in prison, and ye came 
unto Me.” 

Nor have we done more than allude to his scholarship, the 
thorough and varied learning that he possessed. In one of the 
first Literary Societies of this country, in which we had the 
honor to be associated with him as a member, we endeavored 
to enumerate some of the excellences of Bishop Burgess, as a 
scholar, as a historian, and asa man. As that paper may be 
published, it need not be reproduced here. 

We conclude by saying, that though we did not agree with 
the lamented Prelate in all of his Ecclesiastical views, yet that, 
in his death, the Church has lost one of her most richly endow- 
ed and accomplished Bishops, whose place it will be difficult 
to fill ; and, for all our readers, we express the wish that they 
may, at the last, be as well prepared for the final summons, 
as was the subject of our brief and imperfect notice. 





Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth. 


Art. VI.—FROUDE’S REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


History of England, from the fall of Wolsey to the death of 
Elizabeth. By James AntHony Frovupsg, M. A., late Fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxford. Small 8vo. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


No man who has dug down among the roots of English his- 
tory, to examine the facts of any given period, without preju- 
dice or partiality, but must have felt himself drifting into a 
profound skepticism, if not toward all history, at least towards 
the accuracy and even honesty of the historians who have 
undertaken to write English annals. For, apart from that 
infirmity of human nature, which prevents any two men from 
giving the same account of any affair to which they have been 
both eye witnesses, there have entered into English history 
those discoloring and distorting passions, which are sure to 
attend the discussion of grave and vital movements in Church 
and State. When one reflects therefore how, into the story of 
the Anglican Church and State, there enter all those questions, 
about which deeply meditating men are sure to differ, the diffi- 
culties of an accurate record will appear profound. Dissatisfac- 
tion with this unfair behavior in historical writers, is no less pos- 
itive in the mind of a wise Churchman, when any one of them 
is evidently aiming to maintain what the Church receives. To 
be true is to be wise, and the wisdom of the Church can afford 
and desires simple truth ; for she is founded upon the Truth, 
which is Jesus Christ, forever dwelling in His Church, to guide 
His people in their severe and solemn path of duty, and to 
avert, in the most trivial or vicious age, its rust and taint from 
reaching back to her heart, and defiling her more hidden foun- 
tains. Thus, when that prince of story-tellers, David Hume, ro- 
mances with the facts of the reign of Charles I., not because * 
he loves either the king or that Church, which he was clearly 
incapable of understanding much,—but because he hates the 
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Puritans more ; honest men, who admire his brilliancy, deny 
his veracity. 

There is one other reason, why so much that passes current for 
English history is, in the highest degree, unsatisfactory to a 
Churchman. Dissenters and Whigs have written the most of 
it, and written it, too, with great cleverness and brilliancy. In 
fact, these men lack only one thing, to entitle them to our 
admiration. But then, that thing is truth, and no style or 
point can ever cloak or grace that poverty. The history of the 
English State is the history of the English Church ; and the 
converse is also true: and therefore only a Churchman can 
wisely write the story. It is our right to claim, as sheer jus- 
tice, the application of that plain and fundamental dogma of 
historical criticism, which affirms, that the first requisite for 
the historian of any political or religious movement is, that he 
be in sympathy with it. For, however well a clear head may 
manage bare fact and detail, in the story of a nation’s life, 
that aggregate of innumerable human lives, toned and colored 
by ever-varying forces, held in check by a Providence which, 
as it has all time to govern things, governs them in its own 
way and time,—there is much, which can only be understood 
by a mind affiliated with that life, and sympathizing with it. 
One would not set Monsieur Voltaire to write the life of Madam 
Guyon, nor anticipate a very reliable record of the Quietists, 
from one of the Clubmen of the first French Revolution. But 
what sympathy has a Puritan with the Church, or in what 
condition is he to tell that pathetic and solemn story of her 
life in Britain, when he and his kin have denied and flouted her, 
as only less than Rome in infamy, for at least Three Hundred 
years? Would he receive with grace, and without grimace, a 
life of that Puritan apostle, Oliver Cromwell, writ by Cardi- 
nal Wiseman? He would say, with reason, that, however apt 
his Highness might be at the facts of Cromwell’s era, his whole 
mental and Clerical position unfitted him for any such work. 
Is it any more bearable in us to submit to a history of Arch- 
bishop Laud, indited by his Puritan Highness, Doctor Cotton 
Mather, or Doctor Neal? A friend may err by partiality, but 
yet he will interpret our heart better than any stranger can ; 
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and wise history is the interpretation of the heart of an age or 
race, by a friend. Of course, if that friend be so stupid as 
not to interpret the facts he undertakes to tell, his good will 
cannot save him from the rubbish basket and the confectioners, 
whether he be Puritan or Churchman, In our reading of Eng- 
lish history, we are obliged to remember Ausop’s fable of the 
man ~painting the lion in a situation that did not flatter the 
lordly beast. Rather than trust the tender mercies of Puritan 
artists, we should prefer to paint our own portraits, 

The Whigs have also misused us, as badly as even their most 
fanatical brethren of the Puritan persuasion. For,—when they 
have been of our own household, and men naturally trusted to 
at least a friendly fairness,—an often measureless fury and 
assault against the Church, and her most famous and loyal 
children, have shocked their confidence and excited their con- 
tempt. For instance, some years ago Thomas Babington 
Macaulay achieved a sudden reputation among the young and 
unreflecting, as the most brilliant of modern historians ; and, 
brilliant he is, as a very clever man who, painting fancy sketches 
all his life, tells you they are portaits. But Macaulay has 
gone to his grave, and his reward is, and is to be, the well- 
earned reputation of being one of the ablest special pleaders 
in the English tongue. But the historian should be a judge, 
and not a lawyer ; and the judicial element, if he ever had it, 
Macaulay caused to die out of him, by limitation. Indeed, 
when in any given issue his facts and his theory are arrayed 
against each other, it goes very hard with the facts ; for the 
reason, that his own theories he must protect, while other 
people’s facts must take care of themselves. 

To prove this, one has only to recall his historical treatment 
of Archbishop Laud. Now, whatever the Archbishop was, 
(and we consider him the best belied man in English history,) 
he has at least a man’s common claim to justice at the hands of a 
writer, who undertakes to educate the English race in its own 
annals. It appears that the Archbishop kept a Diary, in which 
he wrote down, with a running hand, some of his most private 
thoughts, in what seems to us a very frank and hearty humor. 
This Diary was stolen away from the old man in his misfor- 
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tunes, by the Puritans, before they proceeded to destroy him, 
and was after printed, for any man’s perusal. It also appears, 
that the Archbishop had a very natural and personal way of 
dreaming, and then of writing down his visions in this harm- 
less book, as he had an undoubted right. In the course of an 
elaborate sneer at Laud, Macaulay makes excerpts of nearly all 
of the most grotesque dreams—a half dozen or so—and then 
proceeds to argue from them, that the Archbishop of all Eng- 
land was a driveller and adotard. The lie, in this instance, 
is of the order which we call a suppressio veri ; and most honest 
folk will be surprised to know, that not only are these dreams 
insignificant in number, and by no means a fair specimen of 
this Diary, but that this book contains other dreams, as ten- 
der and as pathetic as any, perhaps, to be found recorded, 
We may instance, especially, the dream about his mother ; as 
also the one about his ancient friend who came to him. Be- 
sides, we may affirm without fair denial, that this very Diary 
contains abundant proofs, that the man who wrote it was a 
sagacious, broad-minded, affectionate English Churchman of 
the XVIIth Century, and withal, a faithful and Catholic 
Christian, though Macaulay uses two plain denials of the fact, 
made by the Archbishop, to prove that the latter wished to be 
reconciled with Rome. Yetthis is the Diary, from which Mac- 
aulay quotes to prove that Laud was both an imbecile and a 
Papist. In such a state of affairs it is not singular, that 
Church-folk prefer to paint for themselves their own portraits. 

Some such preliminary explanations as these were necessary , 
to enable us to allot to Anthony Froude his due place among 
English historians ; and what we have now to say, naturally 
fore-runs our comments on his Reign of Elizabeth, which 
forms, at present, four volumes, to be followed, apparently, by 
as many more. Now, Froude is not a Churchman, nor, appa- 
rently, has he the heart to understand the more spiritual and 
vital forces of the Reformation. Indeed, if we are not greatly 
in error, his philosophy is of just that order, which is compelled, 
by its very quality, to ignore the very idea of Catholicity. In 
respect of the Church, as an historical establishment, he shows 
merely the Puritan ignorance; yet, withal, he is a Puritan 
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with an elegant air of philosophical indifference about him, 
that passes current with many, as the very heighth of justice. 
And, indeed, Froude means to be just, and to shun special 
pleading, and has in many things honorably succeeded in being 
fair to the men with whom he has nosympathy. He is a trifle 
over-apt to sneer at the Reforming Bishops, perhaps, and to 
disallow Churchmen credit for bringing a better order of things 
to pass; but then his story is often a very vivid picture of the 
times, and fortified with State papers of undoubted authority, 
now for the first time brought to light. He misses the one 
clue, namely, the Catholic spirit, which would have guided 
him safely through these confused times ; but he emerges from 
them, with stores and treasures gathered here and there along 
his route, which we could not afford to miss. He has amassed 
shining material ; but the artist, who will narrate the true story 
of the English Reformation, has not yet appeared. 

Froude’s virtues, as a historian, are these :— 

I. He has gone back to State papers, and examined them 
with industry and apparent honesty. II. He has tried hard 
to discover the inner and spiritual ideas that shaped the outward 
facts of the Reformation, though in this, for reasons given, he 
has often failed. III. He has discovered that history is not a 
record of kings, but of peoples, and that the cottage has ideas 
that concern the fecling of humanity, as well as the Court. 
Besides, he means to be fair, and occasionally, by contact with 
the facts, he rises into a lofty enthusiam for men whose drift 
in religion he only dimly perceives. He paints parts brill- 
iantly ; and yet contrives to present an appearance of modera- 
tion and reserve in many things he says. He has popularized 
the Reformation, and shows how its facts exceed all romance 
in interest and wonder. He sides with the abused, and in the 
mooted case of Henry VIII., he has certainly changed the 
opinion of the English race. It may matter little to a Church- 
man, whether Henry was a good man or a bad man, since he 
very well knows that he, at the best, was but an accident of 
that Reformation, which was born in the providence and will 
of God. The fountain may throw up, on occasion, both mire 
and water, and yet the spring below be pure and undefiled ; 
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and the inner fountains of the Reformation were not from the 
throne, but from the Holy Ghost, moving the hearts of a great 
nation to a new life and passion for the Everlasting Gospel, 
and the ever glorious Bride of Christ, His Church! The pop- 
ular argument is this. Henry VIII. originated the Anglican 
Church. But Henry VIII. wasa bad man. Therefore, the 
Anglican Church is base born. The argument may simply 
amuse a Churchman, and he may not choose to discuss it with 
men whom he perceives, by their words, to be either wilfully 
or necessarily blind to the plainest facts of the Reformation ; 
but, nevertheless, many honest people are distressed or deluded 
by this very falsehood. It may afford these people some com- 
fort, then, to know that Henry VIII. was not such a Blue 
Beard and demon, after all, as men have made him ; and this, 
Froude has proved, in an argument unanswerable ; and so far 
deserves the thanks of every lover of the truth. 

In his Reign of Elizabeth, Froude has a theme worthy of 
his, or any man’s powers ; and, in a characteristic way, he has 
discussed her character with great clearness. He has been at 
work among the State Papers both in England and Spain ; 
and the letters of Cecil, and of the Ambassadors of Philip II., 
afford us a very curious insight into the more hidden motives 
and machineries of her great reign. We propose in this, and 
a following paper, to avail ourselves of the materials which 
Froude has furnished us, and to discuss the Life and Reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth Tudor first saw the light in Greenwich palace, 
Sept. 7, 1533. She was born in a chamber hung with tapestry, 
representing the history of the holy Virgin ; and pious people 
were used to find in this incident, in after years, the reason 
why their Queen should never marry. She was born into the 
very court of controversy, and her birth aggravated the dis- 
putes that followed Henry’s divorce of Catharine and struggle 
with the Pope. The unconscious babe, whose very existence 
dethroned Catharine’s daughter, her sister Mary, was, in the 
eyes of Reformers like Cranmer, heiress of an ancient throne, 
and future Queen of England ; in the eyes of Roman Catho- 
lics, merely an illegitimate infant, whom God had suffered to 
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be born, to the further confusion of the realm. Her fate waited 
upon the changes of that struggle, by which the English realm 
and Church freed themselves, finally, from Rome, and by her 
cradle the bitterest strife and the subtlest intrigues stationed 
themselves. The axe which slew her mother, Annie Boylene, 
branded the child with a deeply-reaching stain, and seemed to 
smite in ruin the great sovereignty that had been intended her. 
Cradled in a storm, she grew up to taste its bitterness, and to 
move on in a long reign, with the fitful roll of its thunder in 
her ears ; and the sunshine only came, when she was near her 
grave. 

She was educated in the learning that became her rank, and, 
in an age of great intellects, acquired no mean scholarship, 
and was able to match her brain with the subtlest statesman- 
ship of Europe. It is unnecessary to narrate that portion of 
her life which precedes her reign. Ever on the brink of destruc- 
tion at the hands of enemies, who knew that her death would 
compass their exaltation, and the reéstablished authority of 
Rome, she became, in her own behalf, amongst men or maids, 
the most subtle and secret of conspirators. Allowed to live, 
when her servants died for her claim upon the scaffold, and 
great officials clamored for her death in her sister Mary’s audi- 
ence-chamber,—the hope of the Reformers and the dismay of 
Romanists, she managed, in the midst of dangerous intrigues, 
to save her head until Mary died, when she ascended the throne, 
Nov. 17th, 1558. The fact that colored and shaped her reign 
was this ; she was the representative of a great cause at haz- 
ard. The cause was, the liberty of the English State and 
Church. The players on one side, were the Pope, and every 
Roman prince who had swords and matchlocks for the service 
of the Holy Father, who affected such earthly means in bring- 
ing back his erring children to the bosom and blessings of 
Mother Church. On the other side, were Elizabeth, and those 
great statesmen, like Cecil and Bacon, who stood around her 
throne. The moves on that Chess-board were, what men call 
intrigue, conspiracy, alliances, marriage, assassination, state- 
craft, rebellion, war, and death. The game was warily and 
craftily played, and the Pope lost his venture; but the winners 
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themselves were worn with anxieties for the issue, and often 
trembled when the decision seemed going against. them. 

To Elizabeth, in the providence of God, had been entrusted 
the keeping of a great cause. She was to keep the English 
Church and State from the fangs of the Roman wolf. In some 
respects, the era, in which she ascended the throne, was auspi- 
cious. Her sister Mary was dead, but her reign had wrought 
a great work for the Reformation. She had attempted to burn 
it up with fire, and the fire had only crystallized it. The one 
baptism the Church needed, was of blood ; and that baptism, 
Catharine’s daughter, by the hands of Roman inquisitors, be- 
stowed. Smithfield fires had made England, in the sincere use 
of that word, Protestant to the very heart. Rome had appealed, 
in her controversy with the Reformers, to the argument of the 
stake, and the decision was, to her great confusion of face. 
The martyrs had answered for their Religion with their lives, 
and England submitted to that statement as conclusive. They 
say that the pure gleam and splendor of the diamond are from 
the central under-fires of earth, that crystallized and evoked its 
glory. From the fires of Mary’s persecution, the English 
Church won the pure, steady lustre of her great glory. But, 
on the other hand, Elizabeth, at her accession, found herself 
surrounded by the gravest difficulties. Her kingdom was 
abased and waste. Men had, that very year, been burning 
their countrymen to death for their Religion, and God had been 
pleased to add to such miseries the plague of a great pesti- 
lence, The harvest had rotted on the ground for want of 
hands, because the cottages were full of corpses. The day of 
Mary’s death, November 17th, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Chichester, and the Bishop of Rochester, lay 
dying or dead ; and thirteen Bishops had died in four months. 
The Crown was deeply in debt, and the arsenals were empty. 
More than £200,000, were owing to the Flemish Jew money- 
lenders, bearing interest of 14 or 15 per cent., and it touches 
our pity for a dead Queen, to read how two of the unsigned 
bonds, that were to secure Mary’s creditors, were used by her 
tiring women to cere her body in her coffin. Men were uncer- 
tain, sore, excitable, savage. The Reformers, hunted of Popish 
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Priests, and now aware that victory had come, were clamorous 
for vengeance on those, who had slain or imprisoned their sons 
and fathers, for professing the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. The Papists, hounded away from their prey by the 
heavy blow of Elizabeth’s access to sovereign power, humili- 
ated, gloomy, dogged, but on the watch, were waiting for the 
accidents of the future, to bring them back to power. 

In spite of all dispute, it is clear that, in England, the Pa- 
pists largely outnumbered the Protestants ; and, of these lat- 
ter, many could hardly be distinguished from the other side, 
and some were busy, perilling Reform by an unwise and tur- 
bulent fanaticism. But almost every Roman Catholic looked 
on Elizabeth as an usurper, and counted it sheer patriotism to 
dethrone her ; and to all such work, they knew, from no uncer- 
tain signs, that the Head of their Religion would give his 
blessing. In the eyes of Romanists, there were a dozen men 
and women in England and Scotland, who were more entitled 
to the throne than she. Besides, the Pope had a very subtle 
way, while he was mumbling over his beads in the Vatican, or 
canonizing some precious bones of a dead saint, of arraying 
against his enemies the sharpest swords of great realms like 
Spain and France. Philip II., Mary’s greatly bereaved hus- 
band, had already tried his hand upon the heretics of Holland, 
and was gradually rising to the altitude of that most cruel 
fanaticism, which undertook to extirpate the Reformation. As 
king of a domain that bounded itself in two hemispheres, his 
unequalled resources, when he chose to turn them against Eng- 
land, argued ill to English liberty and Elizabeth’s crown, Ever 
after Elizabeth refused his hand in marriage, it was never un- 
certain, to cool heads who watched his policy, whether he were 
her friend or enemy. Her friends in Christendom were hardly 
other than God, and that part of her people who loved Him 
more than the Virgin Mary; but they carried her through, 
and she died Queen of England, in spite of Papal Christendom. 

The historian of Elizabeth’s reign is perplexed, as to what 
points in her career he shall discuss, and what omit. He may 
essay either her character, or her education, or her surround- 
ings, or her theology, or her policy, or her statesmen, or her 
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enemies, or her dangers, or her victories: but he cannot dis- 
cuss them all. By nature, Elizabeth was the very child of 
Annie Boleyne and Henry VIII. She had the Tudor wilful- 
ness, sovereignty, passion, resolution, strength, at the very 
centre of her heart. She had her mother’s vanity, which the 
Tudor intellect conquered when the crisis came, and, some- 
how, a strain of that French toying with things dangerous to 
women, which Annie Boylene had taken to her heart at the 
Court of France. No Queen was ever more resolute and firm 
than Elizabeth ; yet she sometimes perplexes and angers her 
admirers, by an unaccountable waywardness and vacillation, 
which we see to peril great interests, and to endanger her own 
glory. Yet, when she must stretch out her sceptre either to 
hurt or to protect, she does it with the firmest hand and the most 
queenly mien. Few women have had more sagacity, or more 
loyalty to their religion, or their throne ; yet some things in 
her career have seemed to call hers in question. Her enemies, 
she always perplexed and maddened. It is amusing to read, 
after three centuries, the very emphatic and uncomplimentary 
words in which the ambassadors of Philip II., like De Quadra, 
convey their impressions to their master. In writing from 
London, July, 1559, De Quadra says :-— 


“In the six months she has been on the throne, she has brought 
heresy to life again, and fed it up into strength and spirit when it was 
all but dead. * * * * As for this woman, you must expect 
nothing from her. She is possessed with a false opinion of her own 
resources, from which she will never awake till she is ruined. Heresy 
has been engrained into her from her cradle, and she so hates the 
truth, that she thinks of nothing but how to’ destroy it. If your 
Majesty were to save her life a second time, she would be no more 
faithful to you than she is now. If she can spread the poison, and 
set your Majesty's Low Countries on fire, she will do it without 
remorse.” —MSS. Simancas. ‘ 


He had written of her but the May before :— 


“But the spirit of the woman is such that I can believe anything 
of her. She is possessed by the Devil, who is dragging her to his own 
place.” 


The next December, when apparently Elizabeth has been 
entertaining all his bland proposals, and going on straight in 
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that mighty policy which would one day hurl back the fleets of 
Spain from the English Coasts and compel Philip, with a 
woman’s hand, in the face of Europe, to confing his dispute to 
the unarmed monks who surrounded him in the Escurial, bab- 
bling scholastic theology, the ambassador shrieks out in a 
boundless Spanish fury,— 


“This woman is possessed with a hundred thousand devils; and 
yet she pretends to me, that she would like to be a nun, and live in 
a cell, and tell her beads from morning till night.” 


The man who tries it, will find a very singular difficulty 
in any attempt to account for all the ways in which Elizabeth 
behaved before the world, either with respect to politics or reli- 
gion. ‘To say, that she dissembled, that she swore false, that 
she followed crooked policies, is only to class her with the other 
sovereigns of her times, and her preéminence over them in state- 
craft, is not due to her inferior morals, but to her superior 
abilities. But what puzzles us, is her treatment, sometimes, 
of her friends, and a certain coquetry with the gravest and 
most vital matters. To say she was a woman, is hardly to 
solve the problem ; and yet, after a careful study of her story, 
we are compelled to say, however unflattering the confession be 
to our insight or our sentiment, that the explanation of many 
things in Elizabeth’s behavior must, after all, be searched for 
among the mysteries of sex. 

The task which Elizabeth took in hand was two-fold. L., to 
compose and shape her kingdom in the interests of the Refor- 
mation ; II., to defend her kingdom from foreign invasion. 
Yet these two undertakings were so knit together by the pres- 
sure of the times, that to accomplish the first was to ensure 
the second. Elizabeth found the structure of the Reforma- 
tion to be both unequally founded and built, Parts of it 
rested on the granite foundations of fixed protestant principles 
in men ; but there were those who favored reform through fear, 
self-interest, or indifference, and the like unworthy motives, and 
were merely waiting to welcome back the Papacy, when time 
was, with the loudest plaudits. Some men sided with reform, 
not from religious principle, but through a sense of danger to 
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English liberty from the Pope of Rome, and were perfectly 
content to go to Mass, provided his Holiness would keep his 
hands off the English Treasury, and the English Law Courts, and 
they might keep the Monastery lands. Parts of that struc- 
ture had been crystallized by the fires of the Marian persecu- 
tions, and could not be moved or altered ; but many of the 
most stalwart of the reformers, greatly angered by the cruel- 
ties of Rome, were clamoring for changes in Ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, who, confounding Papacy and Catholicity in a blind 
passion for novelties, were in danger of overthrowing the 
‘Church herself. It was a work that pained her sorely, to re- 
concile, direct, and govern, her own friends into a united party 
of moderate and intelligent Churchmen. But, if her friends 
were dangerous, her enemies were still more so. Her enemies 
were almost every honest Roman Catholic in her realm. For, 
however much Rome may now affect to teach the obedience 
of subjects to their lawful rulers,—meaning, in these days, 
by lawful, actual rulers,—in Elizabeth’s age, it was a funda- 
mental dogma of the Papacy, that subjects owed no obedience 
to heretics. The very terms of its excommunication, made it 
a religious duty for subjects to resist by force and even slay 
such rulers. And Elizabeth was held, in the Vatican, to be 
the very Prince of heretics; begot, born, cradled, nurtured 
and crowned in heresy. The English Roman Catholics, then, 
who acknowledged in spiritual things the head-ship of Rome, 
were committed, by some of the strongest convictions of duty 
which can actuate men, to hostility to the Queen. There were 
some Romish peers, in whose minds a sense of traditional loy- 
alty overcame their religion, and who served Elizabeth faith- 
fully in camp and court ; but, in general, the Roman party were 
bitterly hostile. Neither can we altogether blame these men, 
mistaken as they were. They and their fathers had been nur- 
tured in ceremonies that were now passing away. Their par- 
ish Church, where their ancestors lay buried beneath the pave- 
ment, waiting the resurrection, and where they had wondered, 
with childlike awe, at the many-colored vestments of the Priest 
and his fuming censer, where they had led their brides to receive, 
in the Sacrament of Marriage, the benedictions of Mother 
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Church, was so altered by the new Rites, that they hardly 
knew it, and they missed Priest and Mass book from the Sun- 
day Service, with a desolation of spirit akin to that which a 
man feels, when deprived of the society of his oldest and dear- 
est friends. There were men who were shocked by the changes 
going on around them, into a fear that deepened to wrath, 
lest the whole fabric of society should tumble into ruins, and 
they counted the Reformers the chief artificers of the impend- 
ing desolation. There were men among them, whose reverence 
for antiquity, and that ancient Faith which was and is the 
only barrier against final Atheism, drove them into hostility 
against Elizabeth and her statesmen. If we study the ele- 
ments of the two great parties that composed the English 
nation at her accession, we are puzzled to decide whether her 
throne rested upon a quicksand ora volcano. It is not diffi- 
cult to discover, that over her throne there hung, nearly all the 
years she sat upon it,a naked sword. That sword was domes- 
tic insurrection. 

Moreover, she was in danger from enemies abroad. His 
Holiness, the Pope, may be a very harmless gentleman in these 
days, when he busies himself chiefly about his debts, and the 
Immaculate Conception ; but he was once a Pontiff, who could 
launch Europe against the Saracen or Turk, and destroy peo- 
ples who denied his claim. In Elizabeth’s age, the traditions 
of his majesty were still fresh and dangerous. He had begun 
to answer to the Reformation in France and Germany, with 
the very disquieting and ominous reply of armies, massed against 
Reformers. His emissaries, those confessing Priests who went 
up back stairs to the Prince’s Cabinet, after they had given 
easy absolution from the Confessional, plead with him to smite 
the enemies of the Holy Father, as Saul should have smitten 
Agag. Court ladies learned the lesson from them, and, for 
penance, inspired their lieges to a new Crusade. There was a 
dangerous idea abroad, growing, day by day, that the time had 
come for Christians to destroy Protestantism, root and branch. 
It assumed, indeed, to Papal Europe, the aspect of a colossal 
act of virtue, to be rewarded with the smiles of Heaven. It 
realized itself in the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, in France. 
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It endeavored worse things against England, but it failed, by 
the cannon of English sailors, that sunk the Spanish Armada, 
and by the mercy of Almighty God. These two dangers of insur- 
rection and invasion, intensified each other. The Romanists 
at home watched for the banners of Romanists from abroad. 
The Romanists from abroad were more ready to carry their ban- 
ners among a people who would greet them with cheers. For- 
eigners and citizens, blended together in marshalled armies on 
English soil, would bode no good to England’s liberty, or Eng- 
land’s Queen. No wise man but saw the approaching storm, 
and yet, none could tell the day or the way in which it would 
break. 

Under such circumstances, Elizabeth proceeded in her work 
with great caution. To this clear perception of a vast and 
imminent danger, is to be attributed the slowness and even 
seeming vacillation of her policy in many things. If ever 
monarch needed time to win victory, Elizabeth did, and she 
won victories by delays. Thus she ascended her throne with 
very modest salutations to her implacable enemy, Philip, and to 
Papal France, and gave secret assurance to Protestant princes 
of her fidelity to the Reformation. Yet, when the Pope re- 
ceived, through her ambassador, a civil message, announcing 
her accession, and treated it with the customary impertinence, 
she answered it like a Tudor, royally, by bidding her minister 
to leave his court. In the settlement of Church matters, she 
showed great prudence. She restored the Bible to English use 
again. The Prayer Book, as framed in Edward’s time, became, 
by Statute Law, the Service of the realm. The Bishops had 
been reduced, by the late sickness, to fourteen. Of these, all 
but the Bishop of Landaff, refused to swear allegiance. They 
were all dismissed, and new men put in their place. Of the 
Clergy of near 10,000 Parishes, called on to practise the Re- 
formed Religion, only eighty Rectors, fifty Prebendaries, fifteen 
Heads of Colleges, twelve Arch-Deacons and as many Deans, 
gave up their livings, and the rest conformed. One of the 
truest of Anglican Churchmen in any age, Dr. Matthew Parker, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury, and watched, with 
masterly tact and industry, Church movements. Thus, with- 
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out bloodshed, the Church, which had been dispossessed by 
Mary and Cardinal Pole, resumed her own. 

Yet Elizabeth was fated to meet with a prolonged and per- 
plexing resistance, in her own household of Faith. 'The Puri- 
tans stood out from most of her arrangements. Their hatred 
of Rome had begot in them a chronic quarrelsomeness with 
anything not squared by their own notions, and they carried 
their fear of Rome to such extremes, that they came to be- 
wail every thing that looked like Rome. They therefore, for 
instance, objected to the sign of the Cross in Baptism, because 
Papists crossed children likewise. They might as well have 
argued, that, because Papists breathed with their lungs, all 
good Christians should hold their breath, and stifle. The 
question for Churchman or Puritan in this, or any age, is not, 
what other men do, but what is right for men, according to the 
revealed will of God, todo. But Elizabeth’s Puritans had 
stared so long at the Pope, in very horror, that the Pope was 
stamped on their mental retina, and, when they regarded the 
Anglican Church, they saw him everywhere. It is the story of 
every age of change; well-meaning men, not over wise, borne 
beyond their due places, into very absurd extremes. Elizabeth 
had nothing of the Puritan in her Religion, and was, besides, 
too sensible to put in practice Puritan theories, For if any- 
thing could have shut the gates of Reformation, and barred 
them fast against all England forever, it would have been this 
very Puritanism in power, which, disgusting moderate men 
with its extremes, would have driven England back into the 
arms of Rome, in very self-defence against a system, which, 
whether it be wise or foolish, every student of English history 
knows could not have conciliated or held, in Elizabeth’s age, 
more than a tithe of Englishmen in its bald and narrow Com- 
munion. Neither did she hate the Puritan, but regarded him 
as a rather troublesome subject, who, if he could be induced 
to become wiser, would grow more silent. Besides, she was 
shrewd enough to see, that, however much the Puritan might 
scold about the Church, when the time came, as come it surely 
would, when she must call every Englishman about her throne, 
to ward off from her realm an invasion planned in the Vatican, 
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he would fight for her and England with an English courage, 
that his Puritanism could never vitiate. Therefore, though 
she repressed the Puritans, and put down their conventicles, 
she only half quarrelled with them or they with her ; and she 
enjoys the singular felicity, to this day, of being well spoken 
of by their historians. 

In the same cautious way, Elizabeth handled the Roman 
Catholics of her realm. For, while she insisted, with all the 
forces of Statute Law, that they should conform to the estab- 
lished Religion, and give sureties for their good conduct as 
loyal servants, who would serve an English Queen, before the 
Pope, she carefully avoided all unnecessary irritation, which 
might arise from reckless and Puritan innovations, and secur- 
ing the substance of Reform, left many indifferent and ancient 
Forms untouched. But, if Elizabeth never willingly irritated 
the Papists, the latter never were willing to be reconciled to 
their Queen, and, in their hearts, a chronic rebellion concealed 
itself. In March, 1560, De Quadra writes to Philip :—*“ Dr. 
Cole sent, ten days ago, to tell me, in the name of his party, 
(the Romanists,) that if your Majesty deserts them, they will 
apply to the French,—they will apply to the Turks, if neces- 
sary, sooner than not get the best of the heretics.” As time 
went on, and Elizabeth and her statesmen saw the inevitable 
struggle at hand, she proceeded against them with great sever- 
ity, and tied their hands, that, in the threatened invasion, they 
might not strike them with France or Spain. But, severe as 
the Statutes were, they were inferior to the intent of Papal 
Europe, in their cruelty. Whenthe Armada sank, in North- 
ern waters, it carried down the racks and thumbscrews which 
Philip’s Priests had sent to convert refractory English Pro- 
testants to the mild and parental rule of Rome. 

Such were the general principles, on which Elizabeth endeav- 
ored to consolidate the English nation into unity and strength, 
To forbear, when forbearance would win, and to strike the very 
hardest of blows, when forbearance had become danger, and 
yet, to shape and time those blows according to the safest pol- 
icy, such, as it appears to us, was the substance of her states- 
manship. And, although there was iu her a certain infirmity 
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of temper, which made her sometimes violent or capricious in 
her dealings with the details of her policy, it is to her lasting 
fame, that, whenever the crisis came, she cast away all womanly 
weakness of wrath, of sentiment, of vanity, and, rising level with 
the danger, confronted it with the coolest and most unwavering 
brain, and conquered it down under her feet. If, for instance, 
we read only her correspondence with European princes, touch- 
ing her marriage, or her provoking waywardness with her min- 
isters therein, we are inclined to ridicule and blame her mood- 
ishness ; but we never laugh, when, in the passion of a great 
sovereignty, she reaches out her sceptre, either to protect her 
friends, or abase her enemies ; and when she proceeds to rule, 
it is always as Queen of England. 

Such, in brief, was her domestic policy ; and her foreign 
policy was shaped by her necessities at home. That policy 
consisted, essentially, in this ; to so divide Foreign Princes and 
keep them busy in their own dominions, or arrayed against 
each other, that they should have neither leisure nor means to 
conspire a confederacy against her Crown. This was especially 
true in the case of France and Spain. For these two powers, 
in Western Christendom, represented the military and naval 
force, which in the most favorable combination Rome might be 
able to hurl against the English Reformation. But France 
and Spain were rivals, and, for centuries, had hardly ceased to 
be at war. Besides, each was tormented by the internal mal- 
ady of the Reformation ; Spain, in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many ; France, by the Huguenots, and some of her most illus- 
trious princes who had forsook the Mass. It might be very 
pleasant work to destroy English heresy; but what if, in case 
of an English invasion, and in the absence of the royal forces, 
home-bred heretics should capture the throne of France, and 
set a Protestant on it? Or, what if, when Philip was at- 
tempting uncertain laurels on the English coast, the sympa- 
thetic Protestants of Holland, blazing up into insurrection, 
should drive the Spaniards into the sea? Worst of all, if 
Spain smote England, what if she found French soldiers in 
line with English allies? If foreign princes knew Elizabeth’s 
domestic difficulties, she was not ignorant of theirs; and she 
used her knowledge to protect herself. 
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Two things must here be remarked, for the understanding of 
her foreign policy. First, she and her statesmen saw that to 
save the English Reformation, it was necessary, first of all, to 
protect the English Crown. Her Sceptre, as things were, 
was to maintain Religion; not Religion, her Sceptre. The 
Prayer Book was to be defended by the Council Book ; and 
the spiritual things of God in England, maintained for this 
time by the more human things of fence, intrigue, treaty, and 
at last, by sword, pike and cannon. The Church does not 
take the sword, but, in this age, her existence on English soil 
was to be defended by the sword. Therefore, as the final 
appeal was to the sword, she so handled her realm as to pre- 
pare the sharpest sword, held in the strongest hand, against 
her enemies. 

In the second place, Elizabeth had that rare wisdom, indeed 
that rare firmness, which leads statesmen to sacrifice the less 
for the greater. By this rule we must measure her deal with 
Continental Protestants. She was their friend, and, up to a 
certain point, she treated them as a loyal and constant friend ; 
but she was more a friend to the Reformation and its liberty 
for prince and people, than to them; and, when choice was 
forced upon her, she sacrificed its advocates to their still holier 
and more precious cause. Thus she would, and did, assist 
French Huguenots ; but, when she found herself driving against 
a general European War, and her interference was likely to 
band France and Spain against her, at a time when she was 
not ready, she stopped short, and went back, in silence to pre- 
pare against the greater storm arising ; which, unless provided 
for, might sweep away, not Huguenots alone, but all Reforma- 
tion. This is her sufficient defence against the charge of ever 
having deserted Protestant Christians. 

In that foreign policy which aimed at preventing danger- 
ous combinations among Papal Princes against the English 
Crown, the question of the Queen’s marriage played, in the 
earlier years of her reign, a conspicuous part. Had the danger 
been less, one would be inclined to smile, when he remarked 
the endless perplexities and animosities among the Queen’s 
ministers, bred by the matter of her marriage. By marriage, 
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England might hope for an heir, perhaps a noble prince, to 
succeed his mother upon the Throne, and the kingdom might 
avoid the worst of all evils,;—a disputed succession. As it 
was, while Elizabeth remained unmarried, her line must end 
with her, and people, not overliked in England, and dangerous 
to the Reformation, were very like to occupy her throne. If 
she married and had heirs, she would keep out Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and put England permanently in Protestant hands. If 
she did not marry, her death would throw every thing back 
into a vast confusion, and, in the Religious war to follow between 
Reformers and Romanists, English Liberty and English Reli- 
gion might perish together. But then, whom should she 
marry ? There were suitors enough to offer, and the Queen, 
no doubt, would have her choice ; but then she might marry 
a dangerous man. For, if she married a Roman prince, and 
had children, in what Religion should they be educated ? 
Would England endure for king a Papist ? If she married 
Philip, or Philip’s son, (and Philip was not unwilling,) 
France, alarmed at the alliance, might make trouble. If she 
married a French prince, it would not be difficult for Spain to 
find a cause for war, before the nuptials were very old. As 
things were, to marry any Protestant prince would be only to 
incur new dangers, and there was no match of this sort which 
would strengthen her kingdom against invasion. Besides, if 
she married, what should her husband’s rank be ; and, in case 
of her death, where should he go, or what should he do? If 
she married a Papist, would he not intrigue to bring back the 
Pope again? Or what might be his influence upon the Queen 
herself ? 

Such were some of the questions, that the very mention of 
her marriage evoked. But whom did she wish to marry ? 
Wishes no doubt she had, like every woman, though born a 
princess. Into the labyrinth of Elizabeth’s love affairs we do 
not propose to enter. For, indeed, no one but a woman, and 
she, too, a woman with a nature to touch in her apprehension 
the level of a great sacrifice, can, in our judgment, ever fitly 
explain Elizabeth’s behavior in her personal relations with 
men who were, or affected to be, her lovers. To us it has 
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always seemed that she sacrificed the woman to the sovereign ; 
and often, in her earlier years at least, shut, with her own 
hands, though in much heart-break, the golden gates of a pure 
and holy passion, and sacrificed herself on the shrine of an 
invisible, but exacting deity, which we call the State. It was 
this conflict of her nature with her duty, (and we must remem- 
ber that hers was the Tudor nature, im the X VIth Century,) 
which gives us a sense of vacillation and heartlessness in her 
conduct, with which she is not justly chargeable. In later 
years, when her marriage was to her merely a State affair, and 
she had probably foresworn all marriage, she forced herself, in 
outward deference to the wishes of her ministers, to become a 
a sort of public coquette, and receive advances from princes 
who wished revenues more than wives, and she led them a 
chase, wild and fruitless enough to please the most fanatical 
celibate, who should think marriage a mortal sin, In her pro- 
fessions of match-making, then, she merely amused and kept 
apart her enemies, while she gained time to fortify England 
against invasion. 

There was a question, for instance, of a French Prince for 
her husband. “ Elizabeth had coquetted with it,” says Froude, 
“asa kitten plays with a ball. The French ambassador, De 
Foix, on the 2d of May, made an effort to force an answer from 
her, one way or the other. ‘The world, he said, had been 
made in six days, and she had already spent eighty, and was 
still undecided.’ Elizabeth replied, that ‘the world had 
been made by a greater artist than herself,’ and escaped the 
prince.” 

It is amusing to note the perplexities of the foreign minis- 
ters at her court, as manifest in their despatches, now first 
brought to light by Mr, Froude from the Spanish archives, in 
which they discuss the question of her suitors’ relative chances, 
and what they suppose to be the Queen’s real wishes. To us, 
their despatches only prove, that she had wit enough, in this 
regard at least, to confuse and mislead the acutest minds that 
watched her, at her own Court. In a despatch from De Qua- 
dra to Philip, dated London, May 30, 1559, we have an ex- 
ample of the almost reckless way in which Elizabeth dismissed 
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her suitors. He is reporting an interview with an ambassador, 
who was urging an Austrian Archduke on her acceptance. 
‘‘ She ridiculed Ferdinand ; she was told, she said, that he was 
a fine Catholic, and knew how to tell his beads, and pray for 
the souls in purgatory. Of Charles, she seemed to know 
nothing ; but she declared she would never have a husband, 
who would sit all day by the fire-side. When she married, it 
should be a man who could ride and hunt, and fight.” To us, 
these words sound like the profession of a woman, who feels 
that she has no heart to give, where it is most demanded. 

Such was the woman who was tolead England, through a 
great struggle, to victory. We propose to narrate, in a suc- 
_ceeding number of this Review, how this was done. 
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Before speaking of English Literature, it may be well to say 
something of Literature in general. Literature is surely one 
of the chief elements of civilization. No great and influential 
nation has remained such for many centuries without having a 
Literature, any more than without having laws and religion. 
A great people may possibly dispense with art and science, or 
may borrow them from other nations ; but its writers, even 
though they imitate those of other countries, yet must be 
really national. We see this in the case of Greece, of Rome, 
and of Great Britain. 

We shall obtain perhaps a clearer idea of Literature, by con- 
trasting it with science. Now, the business of science is to 
teach us about things, that of Literature to express thoughts. 
Science is a mighty civilizer ; we owe to it, railways, steam- 
ships, telegraphs, and reliefs and comforts innumerable. Its 
heroes, an Archimedes, a Newton, a Watt, are great benefac- 
tors of their race, and are justly classed as such by the poet : 





















“ Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes.” 









But there are certain wants of the human family which science 
does not supply, and which Literature does at least attempt to 
supply. We mean, that by Literature, as it has been well 
remarked, the secrets of the heart are made known to ourselves 
and to our fellow creatures ; sorrows are assuaged, sympathy 
is called forth, wise counsels treasured up and spread abroad ; 
and different countries and generations are made partakers of 
each other’s wisdom and experience in a way, which science, 
alone and by itself, can never effect, or even so much as 
attempt. Moreover, works of science too often become obsolete : 
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e. g. a book on Geology, if it be thirty years old, is probably 
more or less out of date ; but no one ever uses such language 
respecting a Homer, a Horace, or a Shakespeare. 

A national Literature cannot be begun, until the language of 
a people is at least partially fixed. For many centuries after 
the Christian era, nearly all the most important books were 
written in Latin. Now, such books, however meritorious, 
could not form part of a national Literature in any country. 
The first great book of modern Literature is the work of Dante, 
a Florentine, who was born about 600 years ago. He first 
showed that it was possible to produce a grand poem, ina 
modern language. His book is called The Divine Comedy, 
and is divided into three parts, Hell, Purgatory and Heaven. 
It has placed its author on a level with Homer and Shakespeare. 
He was followed, in a later generation, by Petrarch, a great 
restorer of classical knowledge, but also himself a poet. Ata 
grand wedding in Italy, when the English Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, married a daughter of the Duke of Milan, Petrarch 
met with Froissart, one of the fathers of French Literature, and 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry. This was in the reign 
of Edward III. Of Froissart we need not speak here, further 
than to assert the great value of the history of his times ; but 
Chaucer is our own, and deserves special notice. Like many 
great poets, he was a Londoner. He probably studied at one 
or both Universities. He is very fond of nature, except in its 
rude forms, (for he does not love wild rocks and mountains) 
and also fond of great pomp and processions. His chief work, 
The Canterbury Tales, is left unfinished. It is disfigured by 
much coarseness, but is very valuable as a picture of the times. 
Parts are written with great loveliness and beauty, and his 
descriptions of persons are often quaint and sometimes splendid, 
as, for example, in the “ Nun” and “Parson.” He is a 
great creator of our language. Spenser calls him 


“ Chaucer, pure well of English undefiled.” 


The next very eminent writer is the poet Spenser, probably a 
cadet of the family of Earl Spenser. Between his time and 
that of Chaucer, a great event had occurred ; that of the 
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Reformation. Its effect on Literature had been to open out 
new stores and to countenance great freedom of thought. 
Spenser’s chief work is a long unfinished allegory, called The 
Faerie Queene. This is in part a glorification of Queen Eliza- 
beth and of the English Church and Government ; but, although 
long allegories are generally wearisome, and Spenser’s would 
probably have proved so, yet his many beauties go far to 
redeem it. He has a deep love of nature, much sweetness of 
versification, (in a stanza which he himself invented,) great pu- 
rity and sympathy with all that is noble and generous in knight- 
hood and womanhood. Some of his minor poems have great mer- 
its ; and, though less read than many of our poets, he has been a 
great favorite with eminent /iterati since, as Walter Scott, 
Southey, Mackintosh, and others. Spenser may have owed 
something to the Italian poets, Ariosto and Tasso, and we 
must here remark on the immense literary debt which England 
owes to Italian Literature. Chaucer continually refers to Dant 
(so he calls him), and to Petrarch ; and, when we come to 
Shakespeare, we shall find that, to strike out all the Plays based 
on Roman History or Italian Novels, would be to remove more 
than half of his Dramas. 

This brings us to Shakespeare, whose name Hallam justly 
calls ‘‘ The greatest in English Literature, perhaps in all Litera- 
ture.” His prominent gifts are, his knowledge of the human 
heart ; his consistent conceptions of character, whether high or 
low, grave or gay; his wisdom in reflection; his vigorous 
versification ; and lastly, his boundless force, variety, splendor, 
and aptness of language. His kings speak like kings, and his 
clowns like clowns ; and he is perhaps the first great dramatist, 
who has created a gallery of female portraits at once innocent 
and interesting. He is both comic and tragical, and, though 
his plots are nearly all borrowed, he has worked the very rudest 
metals into splendid forms. In the richness of his vocabulary 
he stands nearly alone. An ordinary English peasant uses 
about 300 English words ; a highly educated man, about 4,000, 
perhaps a few hundreds more if he has a profession. Milton 
contains about 8,000 words ; Shakespeare, 15,000. 

In most countries great poets come before great prose writers 
in point of time—England is no exception. But we now come 
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to some distinguished masters of prose. These are Lord Bacon, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and a little later, Hooker, and then later 
still, Jeremy Taylor. Bacon was eminent in philosophy, and 
wrote The Advancement of Learning, and Essays, first so 
called by him in England, by Montaigne in France. His style 
is very majestic ; his philosophy and his character are subjects 
of keen and unsettled dispute. Sir Walter Raleigh is also in 
some degree a problem. He was a bold and gallant sailor, 
soldier, statesman and writer. He has left some poems, and a 
History of the World, which was written in the Tower. Many 
consider the concluding sentences of this book among the finest 
in the English language. Hooker wrote a grand work, called 
The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Its style might now be 
thought rather cumbrous ; but it is very rich, lofty, and 
musical. It is generally thought, that it would be easier to 
turn the writers of this day into Greek rather than Latin. A 
good instance of Hooker’s style may be seen in the concluding 
sentence of his first book. Like most great divines of his day, 
Hooker was well read in the Fathers and the Schoolmen. 
Lord Bacon’s style has more variety ; it is often pointed and 
at times majestic. In accordance with the fashion of his time, 
he quotes a good deal. His Advancement of Learning and 
his Essays are still much read. Jeremy Tayloy is a little later : 
he is not a very consistent writer ; but his devotional books 
are very useful, and display an extraordinary fulness of lan- 
guage. It is a noble feature in him that, although he suffered 
imprisonment for Charles I., he never alludes to it in his 
writings. A good deal of learning in his day, although rich 
and varied, seems to have been second-hand. 

To return to poetry—Shakespeare had some eminent contem- 
poraries, as Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer. Ben is very learned, though rather heavy. One Play 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, The Noble Kinsmen, is thought 
by De Quincey to be almost worthy of Shakespeare and possibly 
had help from him. Massinger’s Virgin Martyr has much 
beauty, and Sir Giles Overreach is still acted, but none of 
these dramatists have infused their words and sentences into 
the language as Shakespeare has. The triumph of Puritanism 
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under Cromwell was unfavorable to many branches of Litera- 
ture, but this epoch has one great name ; that of Milton, who 
was Cromwell’s Secretary. His early poems, Comus, L’ Allegro, 
and J] Penseroso, are very wnpuritanic ; but in the struggle of 
the day he thoroughly espoused the cause of the Regicides, 
and this led him to oppose the Church and ultimately to 
become an Arian. His prose writings are very vigorous and 
have noble passages, but are often extremely bitter. For some 
time Milton was far more known as a violent politician, than 
asa poct. His great work, Paradise Lost, is very wonderful, 
and greatly admired and quoted in France. Its diction is 
most dignified ; but it cannot be placed in respect of power 
and originality with Dante’s work, and it has several serious 
defects ; as, e. g., (1) Satan is not made thoroughly hateful, nor 
a mere creature. He is painted as brave and honorable to his 
associates, and too much like a rival with the Almighty on 
equal terms. (2) It is surely a mistake, to represent Angels 
as fighting with common gunpowder and artillery. (3) There 
is a certain tinge of Arianism. 

The Restoration was unhappy in its Literature. Extremes 
beget extremes ; and, because the Puritans frowned down the 
most innocent amusements, therefore the Cavaliers made it 
almost a study to be profligate. The Playsof Dryden, Con- 
greve, and Farquhar and others are so coarse that they are 
almost unread, Dryden, however, did better things than 
these. He enriched the language with several fine odes and 
poems, and gave us a translation of Virgil, which, though free 
and paraphrastic, is seldom faulty, and always vigorous. His 
Ode on Music is very famous. One other poet of these times 
deserves to be mentioned—Butler, the author of Hudibras, a 
quiz upon the Puritans, perhaps suggested by Don Quixote. 
Some divines of this age enjoyed a deserved reputation as mas- 
ters of style, more especially South and Barrow. 

A little later, in the time of Queen Anne, we arrive at a 
new set of authors, who form in some degree a school of their 
own. Among the most famous, are Addison, Swift, Steele, and 
Pope. It is the great glory of Addison to have shewn that it 
was possible to write with wit and playfulness, without being 
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immoral, His Tragedy of Cato is not worth much ; but his 
Papers in the Spectator, signed C, or L, or I, or O, have great 
merit and variety. His Vision of Mirza is deservedly famous ; 
and his Sir Roger de Coverley is a real addition to the char- 
acters of fiction. Swift is a less pleasing writer ; his style is 
vigorous and idiomatic ; but he is very coarse. He is now 
perhaps most known by his Guiliver’s Travels. He was a 
great Tory in politics. Addison and Steele were Whigs. 
Steele deserves much credit as the founder of the Tattler and 
Spectator. Some even prefer his style to Addison’s. He is 
also the author of some Comedies. Pope is the poet of the age ; 
and his merits have been keenly disputed. The truth is, that 
the age itself seems to have had a good deal of conventionality, 
and to have been apt to look at human nature and inanimate 
nature through plate-glass windows. Pope, however, did 
much to give refinement and neatness to language ; his lines 
are often quoted, and his translation from Homer, though 
deficient in simplicity and force, is still a very wonderful work. 
It is a curious feature of this age, that the earlier authors were 
little studied. Men could steal from the prose works of Milton 
and Jeremy Taylor without being found out. Shakespeare was 
quite unappreciated. This may partly be accounted for, by 
the fact that French literature was now more read, and the 
French (led by Boileau, and still more soon after, by Voltaire) 
tried at this time to condemn and write down Shakespeare. 
But though poetry was sinking, oratory was rising. Somers 
and Lord Bolingbroke were very eloquent ; and they were fol- 
lowed in a later generation by the elder Pitt (afterwards Earl 
of Chatham), and then by Burke, Sheridan, Fox, and the 
younger Pitt, with whom we must join Erskine. But we must 
first speak of other authors. Goldsmith, though some of his 
works were written merely to get bread, and are of little 
worth, yet achieved great and varied triumphs. His Vicar of 
Wakejield is not only still reag but supplies continual subjects 
for artists. It is generally the first book put into the hands 
of French and German students of English. His Comedy of 
She Stoops to Conquer is still acted. His poems, The Trav- 
eller and The Deserted Village are far less artificial than most 
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of that day, and seem to hold an enduring place in English 
letters. It is a great proof of the charms of his style, that the 
American Essayist and Biographer, Washington Irving, calls 
Goldsmith his master. A conspicuous person of this date is 
Dr. Johnson. It is generally admitted that his style is too 
stiff, and his diction too Latinized : but his Tale of Rasselas is 
still much read, and his Lives of the Poets, and his imitations 
from Juvenal, called London, and the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, have many fervent admirers. Above all, as a conver- 
sationist he has few rivals. We owe our knowledge of this 
fact to his life, written by his friend Boswell. His Dictionary, 
though capable of improvement, is a marvellous achievement 
for one man. 

We ought to have mentioned before this, the poet Gray 
Gray was a good scholar and a man of elegant taste, but not. 
a first-rate poet. The value of his odes is disputed ; but he 
will always live by his Elegy in a Country Church-yard. 

We have now to refer to some historians and some novelists. 
Clarendon, whose dignified style and skill in portraiture redeem 
the one-sidedness of his History of the [ebellion, ought to 
have been named before, under the time of Charles II. Our 
greatest historians of the 18th century are Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon. Hume has great powers of compression and a 
style of much ease and beauty ; but he was an unbeliever, and 
is now thought to have been decidedly unfair to the mediawval 
Church. Robertson rivals Hume in beauty of style, and dis- 
plays more research. Hume was lazy in this respect, and now 
even Robertson’s works are in some measure rejected, as not 
giving a full and fair picture of the times he describes. Gib- 
bon stands intellectually in a different category. His Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire is one of the first-class books 
of the world. The most keen inquiry has failed in doing more 
than detecting a few subordinate mistakes, and making a few 
not very important additions. Ig exhaustion of authorities, in 
variety and depth of learning, in admirableness of arrangement, 
Gibbon stands almost alone. He is quite as much admired on 
the Continent as in England, and it is only a pity that his 
magnificent work is disfigured by sneers at Religion, and by 
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some apparent love of immorality. His style, though it may have 
its faults, is highly original, and often very graphic and dignified. 

The most famous novelists of this period are Richardson and 
Fielding ; we must also add Smollett and Defoe. But although 
England had now great orators, and able writers of fiction, and 
some considerable historians, yet the general tone of the age 
must be considered as low, shallow, wanting in fervor and 
imagination. Even Gibbon, with all his genius, believed that 
the world had now settled down into a quiet humdrum state, 
and that there would be no more great disturbances—no more 
great wars. This was the general opinion: though Lord 
Chesterfield, with one or two others, thought differently. But 
there could not have been a greater mistake. Europe was 
standing on the crust of a volcano and did not knowit. In 
France, long mis-government was conjoined with the influence 
of three great infidel writers, Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire, 
to undermine the fabric of society. The revolt of America 
from England aided the ferment ; and the French Revolution 
at length broke forth. This great event caused immense fer- 
mentation of men’s spirits, and produced a wonderful effect 
upon Literature. The only two writers in Britain, who had at 
all anticipated the spirit of the coming epoch, were probably 
Cowper and Burns. 'To Cowper belongs the high and ennobling 
praise, that, living in a lax age, he was not ashamed of being 
religious and of avowing his convictions. His poetry displays 
much taste and great moral courage ; his works are still very 
popular with many people, and enjoy a large sale. Cowper is 
best known by The Task, Expostulation, The Olney Hymns, 
Boadicea, The Royal George, and John Gilpin. But his 
style is very diffuse. The poetry, like the character, of Burns 
is very mixed. He is often most painfully coarse, and too 
much given to glorify drunkenness. He lashed hypocrisy with 
great severity, but perhaps at times the scourge reached true 
Religion : but his satire seems to have done a great deal of 
good, and to have had only too much ground when it was 
written. Some of his poems stand out as quite unexceptiona- 
ble, and perfect in their beauty. Such are the Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night, the poem to Mary in Heaven, Queen Mary’s 
Lament, Scot's wha hae, &c., and several more. 
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We must here mention Sheridan’s Comedies, especially The 
Rivals, The School for Scandal, and The Critic. The School 
for Scandal has perhaps too much embodied the tone of the 
day, viz: that because hypocrisy is bad, therefore open profli- 
gacy is good. But their brilliancy is intense, and they will 
only perish with the English stage and the English language. 
Most of the writers of the last century have been more or less 
artificial, and seemed too often, as we have said, to look at 
nature through plate-glass windows. There are indeed some 
exceptions. Nearly all the rising geniuses in England and 
Germany hailed the French Revolution with extravagant 
delight. Many lived to change their views, as Mackintosh, 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Burke raised the first 
voice against it, and by his famous Meflections greatly turned 
the tide of feeling. But this ferment of opinion gave rise to a 
most animated play of thought, and to great vigor and fresh- 
ness both in poetry and prose. At this period a new Literature 
arose in Germany, with Schiller and Goethe at its head. Both, 
but especially the latter, greatly influenced the authors of 
England. Walter Scott began his wonderful career as a trans- 
lator of Goethe. Other poets, besides those named, are Camp- 
bell, Rogers, Moere, Byron, Crabbe. Campbell is chiefly 
known by his Pleasures of Hope, and his bold lyrics, such as 
Hohen-Linden, The Battle of the Baltic, &c. Rogers is elegant 
rather than powerful. His /ta/y and Pleasures of Memory 
have been beautifully illustrated by Turner and Stothard. 
Moore is most known by his Jrish Melodies. The durability 
of his poetry is very doubtful. Byron created an immense 
sensation during his life time ; but his fame has much 
decreased since. This change seems to arise from the convic- 
tion that his poetry is essentially selfish and narrow ; and that, 
despite great beauties of expression, he displays a less accurate 
diction than that of many others of his time, as e. g., Shelley. 
His most famous poems are Childe Harold, the Corsair, the 
Bride of Abydos, and that most objectionable poem, Don 
Juan. The wild and stormy career of Byron, joined to his 
rank and personal beauty, awakened a temporary interest 
which has not lasted; though it now seems to be slightly 
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reviving. Crabbe is a very original writer, who chiefly 
describes humble life, as it exists in villages. His poems often 
show vigor and observation, but are deficient in fancy and 
variety. It remains to mention Southey, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Shelley. The poetry of Southey is not much read 
now ; though greatly admired by some few. Perhaps Rode- 
rick and Thalaba may live ; and some of his minor poems, as 
the Battle of Blenheim, are very popular. The description of 
the re-appearance of Roderick on the battle-field is singularly 
happy and animated ; and Thalaba is replete with beauties 
for those who can appreciate them. Wordsworth is noted for 
the excellence of his moral tone, his love of the poor, and his 
great admiration of mountain scenery, which was a new feature 
in the age. He perhaps says too much about scenery ; and 
too little about human beings. His poetry often wants com- 
pression and variety ; but he effected great good, both as a 
check on the Byron school, and by proving that modern art 
and inventions need not prevent the existence of poetry. 
Some of Wordsworth’s sonnets are very spirited, and he has a 
very fine Ode called Jntimations of Immortality. His friend 
Coleridge has left us less poetry, but what he has left is highly 
imaginative and often very beautiful ; especially the Ancient 
Mariner, Genevieve, and parts of Christabel. Coleridge also 
won much fame by philosophic and semi-religious writings, 
which have exercised a vast amount of influence on English 
thought. Of these, The Friend, a collection of Essays, is 
probably the most valuable. Shelley is a very imaginative 
writer : his language is eminently beautiful. One may chari- 
tably hope that he must have been partially insane, as some of 
his poems contain gross blasphemy ; while at other times there 
are outbursts of religious sentiment. His Ode to the West 
Wind, and the Skylark, are among the most beautiful of his 
minor productions. Keats may be named with Shelley. He 
died young, but his poems on classic themes have many fervid 
admirers and some imitators. Walter Scott, the Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, first attracted notice by his poems. These are 
not very profound, but they are eminently fresh and spirited. 
But retiring, as Byron became more popular, he had recourse 
to prose. Here his triumphs were far greater : he created the 
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historical novel. With unexhausted rapidity, he poured forth 
tale after tale, and in creation of characters he is only second 
to Shakespeare. His plots are admirably formed, his humor 
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most genial, And the diction must rank among the best prose’ 


efforts in our tongue. These Tales are the delight of Europe 
and America, Though fond of the Scotch, he is keenly alive 
to their faults and foibles, and his historical characters seem 
on the whole to be most fairly drawn. Above all must Sir 
Walter Scott be praised for the wonderful blamelessness of his 
tone: a thing almost unexampled among masters of fiction on 
a large scale. 

The poets seem to occupy the chief place during this period. 
The orators were not equal to those of the past generation ; 
although Canning, Brougham, Scarlett, and Copley were all 
remarkable. Among prose writers may be specially mentioned 
the founders of the Edinburgh Review, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, 
Sydney Smith, and Playfair; and their opponents in the 
Quarterly, Gifford, Southey, and Scott ; and subsequently 
Scott’s son-in-law, Lockhart, with the poet and historian Mil- 
man. Some writers of fiction must be added, especially Galt, 
Miss Austen, and Miss Edgeworth. Mitford wrote a spirited, 
though partial, history of Greece ; and the Edinburgh first 
displayed the rising powers of Macaulay and Sir James Stephen. 

Among the humorous writings of George IV.’s day may be 
mentioned the Anti-Jacobin and Moore’s Two-penny Post Bag, 
and the genial and graceful writings of Charles Lamb. 

The poetry of our own day has not been equal to that of an 
earlier generation. The leading names are those of Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Elizabeth Browning, and Aytoun. Less 
famous names are those of Matthew Arnold, Kingsley and 
Clough. Fiction is well represented by Bulwer Lytton, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray and Trollope ; and the lady who styles herself 
George Eliot. History has been much cultivated by Dr. Arnold, 
Palgrave, Grote, Bishop Thirlwall, Merivale, and Alison ; and 
in Theology we have had Keble, (perhaps more famed for his 
poetry) Pusey and Newman. We have also Mill and Carlyle, 
both dangerous, but very powerful writers. And in Art Criti- 
cism, the interesting volumes of Mrs. Jameson, and the 
eloquent works of Mr. Ruskin. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


ANTE-NiceneE Lrprary: Translations of the Writings of the Fathers, down to 
A.D., 325. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Roberts, D. D., and James Do- 
waLpson, LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Co, 1867. Two volumes, 8vo., pp. 506, 465. 


The Messrs Clark, of Edinburgh, have published a great many valuable works, 
but the AnrE-NiceNE Liprary, for every reason, deserves special consideration. 
It is intended to include, iu the series of volumes, every Christian writing and 
document produced before the Nicene Council, whether in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, Athiopic, or in any other language. The period of Church History em- 
braced in these writings, is hereafter to be the great battle-ground of the Church. 
We do not mean the battle-ground with Modern Infidelity, of the.type of Renan, 
and Spencer, and Colenso; but we mean the battle-ground within the Church her- 
self, and within the ranks of what is called our Common Christianity. A few 
years ago, the attention of English and American Churchmen was directed to the 
writings of the Anglican Reformers, and the Parker Society did invaluable service 
in bringing before the public almost every thing which could throw light upon the 
real opinions of those men. But, after all, as the English Reformers avowedly 
deferred to Catholic Antiquity for their rule and guide in the work of Reform, so 
that Antiquity is as legitimate a field of study and enquiry, and of determination for 
us, as it was for them. The question is simply this; what was the Church, what was 
the Ministry, what were the Sacraments, what was the Worship, what was the 
Faith, which Curtst, through His Inspired Apostles, established? It is replied 
by some, that we are to answer these questions, by referring to the New Testa- 
ment. But that is the very question to be answered. Suppose men differ, and 
they do differ, in interpreting the New Testament. What then? They deny the 
Trinity. They deny Infant Baptism. They deny Episcopacy. Sound reason, and 
all analogy, teach us, that we are to go back to the practice of the men who wrote 
the New Testament, and thus ascertain how they themselves understood their own 
language. In respect to the Three-fold Ministry, Chillingworth states the argu- 
ment thus:—“ When I shall see, therefore, all the fables in the Metamorphoses 
acted, and prove true stories; when I shall see all the democracies and aristocra- 
cies in the world lie down to sleep, and awake into monarchies; then will I begin 
to believe that Presbyterial government, having continued in the Church during 
the Apostles’ times, should presently after (against the Apostles’ doctrine and the 
will of Christ) be wheeled about, like a scene in a mask, and transformed into 
Episcopacy. In the mean time, while these things are thus incredible, and in hu- 
man reason impossible, I hope I shall have learnt to conclude thus: Episcopal gov- 
ernment was universally received in the Church, presently after the Apostles’ 
times. Between the Apostles, and this present'y after, there was not time enough 
for, nor possibility of, so great an alteration. And, therefore, there was not such 
alteration as is pretended. And, therefore, Episcopacy being so ancient and Cath- 
olic must be granted also to be Apostolic.” 

Now, this is the argument, in all its length and breadth, which is to settle the 
great question of Christian Unity. With Rome, with the Russo-Greeks, with Non- 
Episcopalians, if Unity is ever to be restored, and it assuredly is, it will be restored 
on the basis of Ante-Nicene Christianity; in going back to the Order, Ministry, 
Faith and Worship of the Apostolic Church. Unity on any other basis will prove 
a miserable, time-serving, temporary patchwork, and is absolutely impossible. 

We have stated this matter thus distinctly, for the purpose of calling attention 
to the series of volumes, of which two are already issued. The first volume con- 
tains The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers: to wit, the two Epistles of Clement of 
Rome; The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians; The Martyrdom of Polycarp; 
The Epistle of Barnabas; The Epistles of Ignatius; The Martyrdom of Ignatiua ‘ 
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The Epistle to Diognetus; The Pastor of Hermas; and the Fragments of Papias. 
The second volume contains the undoubted and doubtful works of Justin Martyr,— 
the Apologies, the Dialogue with Trypho; the Oratio ad Gentiles, the Cohorta- 
tio, the De Monarchia, and the fragments on the Resurrection, along with the Mar- 
tyrium of Justin and others. It also contains the Writings of Athenagoras; his 
Plea for the Christians, and his Treatise on the Resurrection of the Dead. 

In respect to the Epistles of Ignatius, the work is entirely satisfactory. We 
have both the longer and the shorter Epistles, in parallel columns; also the three 
Syriac Epistles of Cureton; and, in an Appendix, the nine Epistles which are gen- 
erally acknowledged as spurious; in fact, all the Epistles which have been ascribed 
to this writer. 

There is one point, on which our readers will be particular. It is the character 
of the Translation, and the general treatment of these writings by the Editors, 
who, we suppose, are Scotch Presbyterians. Respecting both these, the fair- 
minded Churchman will have no reason to complain. We have compared, to some 
extent, the translation with the originals, and with the former translations of Chev- 
allier and Archbishop Wake. The editors have aimed at accuracy and even literal 
exactness. In the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Pastor of Hermas, they have con- 
sulted the best and most recently discovered MSS., and the translation is based on 
the Sinaitic Codex. Indeed, we are glad to welcome such a work from such a 
source; it will help us, hereafter, in our discussions with Non-Episcopalians. 

We advise our readers to take this work from the beginning, and to study it 
carefully. It contains much which will not interest them, but it opens a rich field 
of instruction and delight to every devout heart. It will*confirm their faith. It 
will enlighten their understandings. It will bring them into close communion with 
martyrs, and holy men, of whom the world was not worthy. It will show them, 
how the great Doctrines of the Cross, as incorporated in our Prayer Book, the 
Doctrine of the Sacraments, and of the Church, the Doctrine of our union and one- 
ness with Christ in His Mystical Body,—how all these were the very alphabet of 
the Religion of those primitive Apostolic holy men. 

It is believed that the writings comprised in the above Synopsis, will form about 
sixteen or eighteen volumes. in demy octavo; and the series will be published to 
subscribers, at four volumes for fourteen dollars. Each work will have a separate 
Index; and a very complete Index to the whole Series will be published in a sep- 
arate volume, especial care being taken in its compilation. 


History OF THE Curist1an Courca; By Pate Scuarr, D.D. Volumes IL., III. 
From Constantine the Great, to Gregory the Great, A.D. 311—600. New 
York: Charles Scribuer & Co. 1867. 8vo., pp. 1037. 


Dr. Schaff’s position, as a Church Historian, is already so clearly defined before 
the public, that we need say very little concerning these two large volumes in the 
way of criticism. As one of the former Editors of the Mercersburg Review, and 
especially in his previous volume of the History of the Apostolic Church, pub- 
lished in 1853, and his History of the Christian Church, Vol. I., published 
in 1859, he has stated his theory of the Church; which theory runs through 
all his subsequent pages. In his Vol. 1, in the Section on the “ Origin of the 
Episcopate,” he has the following: ‘“ Was the Episcopate, directly or indirectly, of 
Apostolic (Johannean) origin, as the Catholics and the Anglicans, and, in a modified 
sense also, some of the recent Protestant divines of Germany, maintain? Or did 
it arise, as the Presbyterians and most Protestant historians assert, not till after 
the death of the Apostles, and develop itself from the Presidency of the Congre- 
gational Presbytery?” On this question he pretends to give the leading points of 
the argument on both sides; although the argument for the Apostolic origin of 
Episcopacy, is neither fairly nor fully stated. The conclusion to which he comes, or 
‘*seems” to come, for he speaks hesitatingly, is this: “that the Episcopate pro- 
ceeded, both in the descending and ascending seale, from the Apostolate and the 
original Presbyterate conjointly, as a contraction of the former and an expansion of 
the latter, without either express concert or general regulation of the Apostles, 
neither of which, at least, can be historically proved. Jt arose, instinctively as it 
were, in that transition period between the first and second centuries, probably before 
the death of John.” (The italics are ours.) “It grew, in part, out of the universal 
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demand for @ continuation of, or substitute for, the Apostolic Church government, 
and this, so far as it was transmissible at all, very naturally passed first to the inmost 
eminent disciples and fellow-laborers of the Apostles; to Mark, Luke, Timothy, 
Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp,—which accounts for the fact that tradition makes them 
all Bishops in the prominent sense of theterm.” pp.415, 420. Now all this is, of 
course, mere theory. There is no History about it. And it accounts, very satis- 
factorily, for the fact, that Sectarians of all sorts, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Baptists, hail this History with such satisfaction. It helps them 
to get along with some very troublesome facts. Elsewhere, Dr. Schaff says, ‘“ the 
high antiquity, the usefulness, and the necessity, of the Episcopal form of Govern- 
ment in the times before the Reformation, do not necessarily make it of force for 
all succeeding ages. For we have no passage in the New Testament, which pre- 
scribes Three Orders,” &c., &c. And, like a genuine German, whose Rationalizing 
Philosophy underlies and permeates everything he writes, he says, “The Apostolic 
Church contained, in embryo, all succeeding periods.” And again; ‘‘ The Apos- 
tolic Christianity is pre-formative, containing the living germs of all the following 
periods, personages, and tendencies. The whole history of the Church, past and future, 
ts only the progressive analysis andcapplication of principles and prototypes. given in 
the New Testament; especially of the three leading representatives of the primitive age, 
Peter, Paul, and John.” Vol. L., pp. 30, 31. 

With these explanations of the theory on which Dr. Schaff has written his His- 
tory, we come to the two volumes just issued. They embrace a period of the 
greatest possible interest aud importance, but on which it is easy to trace the his- 
torian closely. Dr. Schaff has shown himself a careful student, and the following 
subjects, which he treats, are handled with all the thoroughness and pains-taking 
of a conscientious scholar. The Downfall of Heathenism and victory of Christ- 
ianity in the Roman Empire; The Literary triumph of Christianity over Greek and 
Roman Heathenism; Alliance of Church and State, and its influence; Monasti- 
cism; The Hierarchy and Polity of the Church; Church Discipline and Schisms; 
Public Worship and Ceremonies; Christian Art; Development of the Ecumenical 
Orthodoxy ; The Trinitarian, Origenistic, Christological, and Anthropological Con- 
troversies; Church Fathers, Greek and Latin, and Theological Literature 

Like the writings of almost all German historians, Dr. Schaff’s History is rather 
a Commentary upon History, than a History itself. In this respect, Mosheim’s 
compact work still stands unrivalled, and,its strict impartiality undisputed. But, 
in unwinding the tangled web of events, in noting the human side of a great Su- 
pernatural System, established for the salvation of the world, the volumes of Dr. 
Schaff deserve careful reading, and wiil, we hope, be widely distributed. 


EMMANUEL, or the Incarnation of the Son of God the foundation of Immutable 
Truth. By the Rev. M. F. Sapnter, M. A. Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Bedford: Author of “The Second Adam, and the New Birth.” New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1867.9 8vo., pp. 434. 


It is refreshing, in these days of Rationalism, to light upon a thoroughly good 
book in defense of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; a work written in a candid spirit, 
by one who is master of the subject. Mr. Sadler clearly perceives, and fairly and 
fully exposes the unfairness and the casuistry, with which, under the pretence of 
great liberality and learning, the modern Rationalistic School ars striving to under- 
mine the citadel of the Faith. He does not merely re-state the main arguments 
for the Supernaturalism cf Christianity. He does this, and in the most scholarly 
way. But this is notall. In retracing this whole ground, he subjects such writers, 
as the authors of the Essays and Reviews, and Colenso, and Jowett, and Ewald, 
and Stavley, to a most searching criticism, and he convicts them of modes and 
methods of reasoning, so evidently unsound and unfair, as to destroy their author- 
ity and influence, not only with professional scholars, but with all candid and un- 
prejudiced readers. We refer, for example, to Mr. Sadler’s masterly examination 
of Professor Jowett’s treatment of the Messianic Psalms, and of Dean Stanley's 
notions on the whole subject of the Atoning Sacrifice of Christ. Mr. Sadler’s 
Scriptural argument on this point, from the Old Testament and New, is exhaustive, 
and his refutation of Dr. Stanley’s Rationalistic interpretations of Holy Scripture, 
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is as complete asit is scholarly. The quibbling, the carping, the disingenuousness 
of the Dean, are quite in keeping with the position in which he now stands before 
the Church. The author, also, in along Note at the end of the Chapter on the 
Atonement, very effectually, but courteously, disposes of Dr. Bushnell’s Moral 
Influence Theory of the Atonement, whieh that gentleman has put forward, as if 
it were a grand discovery; whereas, it is merely the old heresy of Abelard, and 
Socinus, re-vamped. The treatment, by Mr. Sadler, of that last sensational book, 
Ecce Homo, is also admirable; its excellences are frankly admitted, but its false 
basis is clearly shown. 

One of the best and strongest points of this work is contained in the chapter on 
Dogma. Most triumphantly does the author explode an idea which is becoming 
popular in these days, in New England and throughout our whole country, that 
we have outlived the age of Creeds, that the Moral element of Christianity is to be 
disengaged from the Supernatural and the Dogmatic, and with far greater triumphs 
from its disenthralment. Nothing can be more unphilosophical than such a notion. 
If Christianity is a Supernatural system, it must, of necessity, demand the recep- 
tion of positive Dogma. The author does not, however, leave the matter here. He 
shows, that, as matter of fact, the great triumphs of Christianity have always been 
the natural fruits of Dogma; while both the tendency and the influence of the 
Anti-dogmatists are, and must be, to indifference and inactivity. 

We have given a brief description of a work, which goes so thoroughly over the 
whole ground of modern Unbelief. We have said enough, we hope, to direct the 
attention to it of the Clergy and Laity, and we assure them that they will find it 
an invaluable aid in combatting the peculiar form of the Infidelity of the present 
day. 

In some of his works, Dr. Sadler has been supposed to exhibit a leaning towards 
the Incarnationists. He says much, and makes much, of the Incarnation; and 
there is one passage in his Preface, which sounds like the dreamy German mysti- 
cism of that modern school. But he does not confound the Human Body of Christ, 
now in Heaven, with the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, now on earth. He 
does not ignore the Cross and the Resurrection. He does not do dishonor to the 
Holy Ghost, to His Office, and His great work. 

There are numerous passages in the work, which are open to criticism; and, 
especially, in contending for the reality of the objective Sacrifice of Christ towards 
God, he forgets its moral power towards man. Both are fundamental truths, and 
both are in entire harmony with each other. 

To show the scope of the volume, we append the titles of the several Chapters. 
Chap. I, The Testimony of Scripture to the Incarnation of the Eternal Son. Chap. 
If, The Incarnation and Miracles. Chap. II. Prophecy. Chap. IV. The 
Atonement. Chap. V. Life and Example of Christ. Chap. VI. Degma. Chap. 
VII. Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Chap. VIII. Scripture Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. 

After all, history is only repeating its@f. A hundred years ago there was a class 
of men in the English Church, and out of it, like Priestly, and Gibbon, and Hume, 
who sought the same end which our modern Rationalists are seeking,—who used, 
to a large extent, the very same weapons, who made the same boasted pretensions, 
and who were effectually refuted, if not silenced. What Butler, Conybeare, New- 
ton, Horseley, Horne, and Jones of Nayland, did for Christ and the Church then, 
such men as Mr. Sadler are doing, and with equally good service, now. 





Tue Book OF PROVERBS, in an Amended Version, with an Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by JoszepH MuENSCHER, D. D. Gambier, Ohio. 1866. 


We have delayed, somewhat long, the noticing of this work, not from any over- 
sight or neglect, but from a conscientious resolve to examine its contents carefully 
and critically, comparing it with the original Hebrew text, and with the works, as 
well of the Commentators cited in the Preface, as of others, and especially some of 
the more celebrated Rabbinical writers, and with the Talmud. Now that the task 
has been accomplished, it is a source of great satisfaction,—all the greater, indeed, 
because we can now cordially and conscientiously commend Professor Muenscher’s 
work to the study of the Clergy of the Church, 4nd of those earnest, educated 
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Laymen, who desire to assist in the diffusion of sound Biblical knowledge. Were 
the volume confined to the “Introduction” alone, it would form a valuable addi- 
tion to our Biblical Literature: but the Translation and the Exegetical notes afford 
evidence of enlightened and sanctified scholarship, guided and guarded by a mod- 
eration and prudence, which are most desirable in a work of this nature. 

The importance of the Book of Proverbs,—the Mishlé, or Mishié Shéléméh of 
the Talmud, and older Hebrew, and the sépher Chocmih, or Book of Wisdom of the 
later Jews,—so far from being exaggerated by Dr. Muenscher, is ouly stated within 
the strict and modest limits of truth, when he says, “ It would be difficult to name 
one (Book), within the compass of the Sacred Scriptures, more worthy the attentive 
study of the rising generation than this, for the obvious reason, that much of it is 
addressed to the young, while, at the same time, the whole of it is specially adapted 
to the formative period of life, and its precepts and monitions apply, with peculiar 
force, to those whose inexperience exposes them to danger from almost every spe- 
cies of temptation.” (The italics are ours.) Happy, thrice happy, would it be for 
the Church, for Society at large, and for the welfare of our beloved country, if this 
“ Book of Wisdom” were universally, carefully, aud practically studied! It would, 
under the Divine Blessing, constitute one of the most powerful antidotes to the 
poisonous prevalence of irreverence and irreligion, whose fatal influence is so rap- 
idly extending over the land, and seeking to cance! and corrupt all that is most 
pure, and venerable, and holy. The significance of the Hebrew title mdshal, or 
méshél, (as we should prefer representing its sound.) is ably discussed by the au- 
thor, to whose remarks we may add that, while the primary idea involved is that 
of likeness or comparison, the latter form would very naturally be assumed by the 
short, pithy sentences, which soon passed into general use among the Jews and 
other Asiatics, as popular sayings and proverbs, especially in the expression of 
triumphant mockery and sarcasm, a striking example of which is afforded in the 
song of triumph over fallen Babylon, in Isaish 14th ‘“ How hath the oppressor 
ceased,” &e., to the end of verse 23. The term mdédshdél, however, soon acquired a 
more extended significance than that of sii/e. It came into use, successively, to 
denote short, pointed sayings, not involving a comparison directly, but yet convey- 
ing their meaning by a figure, as in Ezekiel xii. 22-3, and xvii. 2, 3.; (2.) senten- 
tious maxims generally, as in Proyerbs, i. 1, x. 1: Job xiii. 12, &c., a comparison 
being stil! often implied; (3) those/longer pieces, in which a single idea, as the germ 
of the whole, is wrought out into a kind of didactic poem, as often in the first sec- 
tion of the Book of Proverbs, and in Job 27, 29. Bishop Lowth’s observations on 
mashal or méshél, in his notes on Isaiah xiv. 4, thougis too long to quote here, are 
well worthy of study. We would gladly, did our present limits permit, devote a 
much longer space to an examination and analysis of Professor Muenscher’s work, 
and this we hope to do on a future occasion. But, meantime, we cordially com- 
mend it to the careful study of Divinity students, and of our Clergy in general, 
who will forgive us, we trust, for observing, that the study of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures is too often either neglected, slurred over superficially, or allowed to become 
“rusty,” the excuse being, that the engrossing extent and nature of parochial and 
pulpit duties, utterly preclude the ‘‘ keeping up” of Hebraistic and other (so-called) 
College studies. Now we must, with all gentleness and courtesy, insist that the 
excuse is not valid. We know that our Clergy, as a body, have to work hard in 
the regular path of duty; but the proverb, “where there’s a will, there’s g way,” 
still and ever holds good. Nor are our opinions untested by experience. Aun ap- 
parently immense quantity and variety of useful labor may be accomplished by me- 
thodical and systematic arrangement of time and duty. Although we may be forced, 
just now, to confess, “non sum qualis eram,” in point of working power, it is not 
unbecoming or out of place to observe, that, for many years, when regular profes- 
sional duties occupied from eight to ten hours a day, we yet found time to revise 
old studies, and enter on and prosecute not a few new ones, both in Languages and 
in Science; and this, mainly, by a systematic arrangement of time, and taking ad- 
vantage of broken intervals. The spirit of the age is such as imperatively to 
demand, that our Clergy should qualify themselves, not by piety alone, and other 
priestly qualifications, but also by sound scholarship and learning, to tight, success- 
fully, the battle of the Church against Sectarianism, of Christianity against skep- 
ticism and Rationalistic Infidelity. Our opponents have long since shown their 
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appreciation of the efficacy of such weapons, or their imitations, for assault :—it is 
our duty to be ready and eager, even at the cost of much self-sacrifice and toil, to 
use them boldly and effectively, in defence. In this view, and as a powerful auxil- 
iary in so good and holy a cause and contest, we once more commend Dr. Muen- 
scher’s ‘ Amended Version of the Book of Proverbs,” to the confidence and favor 
of all our Brethren, Lay and Clerical. 


Srupres iv Eneiisu: or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. 
ScHe.E pe VERB, LL. D., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Virginia. 1 vol., crown 8vo., tinted paper. Price, $250. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867.  , 


It is a source of sincere pleasure to every friend of sound education, to observe 
the increased and increasing attention, which the study of English Literature and 
the English Language has, of late, been receiving at the hands of eminent and 
well-trained scholars, Dr. Latham’s learned and able works on Anglo-Saxon and 
English, Dr. Harrison’s no less scholarly, and yet mcre practical treatises, Professor 
Craik’s two volume History of English Literature, Professor Morell’s Analysis, the 
publications of Archbishops Whately and Trench, Professor Marsh’s Lectures on 
the English Language, mainly founded on the first three mentioned, and more pop- 
ular, though less accurate and scholarly than they; and, lastly, the work before us, 
are apt illustrations of the fact stated. We well remember when, at least in the 
Schools and Colleges of England, Latin and Greek formed the main, and almost 
exclusive curriculum of education, while the study of English was at best regarded as 
a matter of quite secondary importance. But, happily, “ we have changed all that,” 
and it must be the English or American student’s own fault, if he now fails to 
obtain a sound knowledge of his own Language and Literature. 

We have been, on the whole, well pleased with the perusal and careful examin- 
ation of Professor De Vere’s volume, which possesses decidedly higher merits than 
its modest, unassuming title would appear to claim. It bears unquestionable 
marks of beingthe production of a thoughtful, judicious, and accomplished scholar ; 
and is calculated, very efficiently, to supplement many wants unsatisfied by former 
works, and, in combination with them, to contribute powerfully to a correct and 
sound study of English. While we advisedly award this due meed of praise to 
Professor De Vere’s “Studies,” we must be no less candid in pointing out what 
seem to us blemishes or defects, which, we trust, further consideration will lead 
the author to remove or amend. His study of standard English writers, (to judge 
from his references and quotations,) has not as yet been sufficiently extensive or 
profound; and, not unfrequently, he makes statements and gives expression to opin- 
ions and conclusions, which do not commend themselves as perfectly sound and 
reliable. His language is also marked in general by a florid, and sometimes almost 
turgid style, which is especially unsuited to a subject of this nature. We must, 
also, enter an emphatic protest against the affectation, as well as inaccuracy, of 
using the term “Anglo-Saxon,” instead of “ English Language.” Writers of the 
present day may well be content to retain the plain and expressive title, which has 
received the endorsement of such authors as Johnson, Hume, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
Macaulay, Franklin, Calhoun, Webster, cum multis aliis, whose names shine forth 
as brigh stars in the firmament of English Literature. 

We are inclined to make very ample allowance for the enthusiasm, which almost 
naturally leads every man to “ maguify his office,” and every writer to exaggerate 
the grandeur and importance of his own favorite study:—but it behooves an edu- 
cational writer, and a public instructor, to guard carefully against being led by such 
enthusiasm into the assertion of what is erroneous, or into the commission of man- 
ifest injustice. To deny the credit of an accurate study, and even profound knowl- 
edge, of Grammar to the ancients, and particularly to the Greeks and Romans,— 
and we might apply the remark with no less truth to the Sanskrit of India, “ one 
of the most philosophically composed languages (as Sir W. Jones observed) ever 
known amongst men,”—is to be guilty of both these errors. Much as we love and 
admire the old Homeric Poems, we are not of the number of those who vehe- 
mently claim for them perfection in grammatical style and structure, as in all else, 
even although Aristotle avowedly based his famous laws on that foundation, But, 
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who, that is well read in the History of Greece and Grecian Literature, and with 
the immortal works of Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, schylus, Sophocles, Eurip- 
ides, Demosthenes and others, can possibly fail to draw, even from internal evi- 
dence alone, the fullest assurance of their profound and minutely accurate knowledge 
of Grammar? As to the Roman language, in the same connection, it is only 
necessary to refer to the writings of Quinctilian. We are of course well aware 
that the researches of modern scholars, such as Bopp, Miller, Beck, Eschenberg, 
Donaldson, have resulted in a much sounder and more cnlightened study of Philolo- 
gy, than the most learned of the Greeks and Romans ever attained to; but this fact 
by no means justifies any writer in exalting the “Grammar” of the English Lan- 
guage above. or even in placing it in any degree upon a par with, that of the an- 
cient Classic Languages. We make these remarks in no captious or hyper-critical 
spirit, but with the desire and hope of hereafter seeing these blemishes in Profes- 
‘sor De Vere’s work amended. We entertain very strong and deeply-rooted opin- 
ions on the great importance and value of Philological studies, and particularly in 
their bearing upon our own language, and we feel that the devotion of many years 
of life to those studies, warrants us in offering friendly suggestions to the author 
of a work, which we are otherwise giad to welcome asa timely and valuable addi- 
tion to the existing means of sound English Education. 


Tak ConsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION: its History, Powers, and Modes of Proceeding, 
ete. By Jonn A. Jameson, of the Superior Court of Chicago, Illinois, 1 vol., 
octavo, 600 pages. Price, $4 50; in Library sheep, $6. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. 


The recent, present, and rapidly coming future circumstances of our country. 
are more than sufficient to invest this work of Judge Jameson with a lively inter- 
est, and to draw to its study the attention of earnest, thoughtful men, of all par- 
ties. ‘“ Knowledge is power,” and to he able to serve his country in critical and 
trying times, such as these emphatically are, the patriot must acquire as sound a 
knowledge as possible of its whole constitutional and political system, and the 
working and results of all the machinery of government, legislative and executive. 
We are not prepared to endorse Judge Jameson’s views, as maintained in this vol- 
ume, absolutely and unreservedly, without a much longer and more searching 
examination, than it has, as yet, been in our power to give to the task. But we 
may unhesitatingly say, that the work displays great legal acumen, historical 
research, and political knowledge. It is also well and judiciously arranged, so as to 
meet, alike the requirements of logical sequence and order, and of convenient and 
ready reference. Both in these respects, and in the very handsome style of its 
typography and general getting up, which is highly creditable to Messrs. Scribner, 
it is well worthy of an honored place in the library, not only of every lawyer and 
politician, but of every patriotic citizen. To all such, we would especially commend 
the careful, and dispassionate study of Chapter 2, “ of Sovereignty,” and Chapter 3, 
“of Constitutions.” They contain a large amount of valuable information, logically 
and lucidly conveyed. The more generally sound political knowledge 1s dissem- 
inated, the less liable will the nation and its best interests be to suffer, as it has so 
often, even of late, suffered from the fanatic phrenzy of parties and of factions, 


New America. By Wituiam Hepwortn Dixon, Bditor of “The Atheneum,” 


and Author of “ William Penn,” &c, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1867. 
12mo. pp. 495. 


What motive could have induced Mr. Dixon to write and print such a book as 
this, it is difficult to imagine. Perhaps it was to create a sensation, and make a 
book that would sell. We should have supposed, that he must have had but a 
poor opinion of the intelligence of the English public, if he hoped to palm off such 
stuff upon it, and yet the staid Christian Remembrancer, in reviewing the book 
says, with a solemn air, and as if crediting the whole story as a veritable picture 
of American Society, “the subject of Equal Rights so engrosses the women of the 
New World,” &c. And again; “If America is really in danger of the deluge of 
immorality and impiety Mr. Dixon seems to think imminent,” &. Faugh! The 
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women of the New World would laugh at Mr. Dixon as a dupe; and, as for the 
threatened “deluge of immorality and impiety,” the Christian Remembrancer may 
keep quite calm and composed. There may be a storm in the horizon, but Mr. 
Dixon has not seen the cloud, nor heard the muttering thunder. The author, after 
describing, with laughable particularity, the “perils” of his journey across the 
prairies and over the Rocky Mountains, a journey, which thousands of men and 
women are making all the while, and without any such terrible ado about it, pro- 
ceeds to narrate, with surprising minuteness of detail, the disgusting features of 
social life among the Mormons of Utah; and then, among the Shakers at New 
Lebanon, N, Y,; and then, the Communists at Oneida. Sexuality, especially, is a 
favorite theme with him; and yet. the cool and even temper with which he writes, 
would lead a reader to suppose, that he really felt himself obliged to wade through 
all this mire of sensuality and filth. If his taste leads him to make his temporary 
abode, and to feel quite at home, among the offscouring of the world gathered at 
Utah, (and the greater number of these miserable creatures are from England and 
Wales,) or among the brutish sensualists at Oneida, let him not attempt to repre- 
sent these vile communities as, in any sense, features of American Society. They 
are but the excrescences upon the surface, of which the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people know little, and care less. Perhaps Mr. Dixon’s habit of narrow insu- 
larity, both of thinking and reasoning, disqualifies him for appreciating an excres- 
cence at all. Mormonism, which fled like an outlaw into the deserts of the West, 
several years ago, will soon feel the force of our advancing civilization, the wave 
of which has already reached Utah; and, as for the Communism of Oneida, it exists 
in violation of our Laws, and is looked upon, only with pity and contempt, by the 
few who know of its existence at all. The importance which Mr. Dixon, and the 
English press, attribute to these vile scums is simply ridiculous. 

There are portions of Mr. Dixon’s book, which we cannot account for, except 
upon the supposition, that, in the course of his travels, he fell in with some shrewd, 
mischief loving fellow, who took advantage of his weak credulity, and stuffed him 
with all sorts of Munchausenisms, which he has related as so many sober realities; 
and the English press has received them assuch. But Mr. Dixon's own good sense 
and intelligence, should have saved him from such blunders as he is perpetually 
guilty of. Thus, he is moralizing on what he calls the power of assimilation, and 
the influence of the Red Man on the Anglo-Saxon in this country; and he sagely 
concludes, that the Confederacy of the Thirteen Colonies was a copy of the type of 
the Five Nations; that the theory of State Rights was “ borrowed” from the In- 
dians; and that “the Indian ideas on witchcraft, on polygamy, on plurality of 
gods, on the migration of souls, on the presence of spirits, on future rewards, have 
entered deeply into the popular mind” of the American people. The book is 
full of such humbuggery as this. 

There are passages in the book, which lead us to suspect, that Mr. Dixon had 
quite another object in writing the volume; which look as if he was himself a 
Socialist of the most radical type, and that his purpose was to find, in what he calls 
“New America,” ammunition with which to fight against old established Christian 
Institutions. Thus, after visiting the followers of that arch-impostor, Ann Lee, 
whose real history he seems to know as little of, as he does of the antecedents of 
John H. Noyes, of Oneida, and after a long tirade against Christian Marriage, as 
now existing, he says:——‘ This question goes deep down into the roots of things ;” 
and again:—* Some of these seekers after better things may be groping in the dark ; 
looking for light where light is not; but in so far as they are seeking honestly and 
with earnest heed to get into the better way, they deserve our study and respect.” 
A Christian believer, most certainly a Christian philosopher, is incapable of using 
such language, and Mr, Dixon has, unfortunately for himself, unconsciously made 
one exhibition which he did not intend. 

The tone of this volume deserves some notice, It is not so disgustingly offen- 
sive, as have been the swaggering air and manner of most of those English travel- 
lers, who, having been courted and féted by our shoddy aristocracy, have gone 
home to write books on American Society, of whicl:, inits best types, they have seen 
nothing and know nothing. Still, the book reminds us of the Cockney in London, 
who asked a New-Yorker, if the people of this country really wore clothes and 
lived in houses? Coolly surveying his questioner for a moment, with mingled 
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feelings, he replied; “Of course not; but in the winter they wrap the undressed 
skins of wild beasts around them, and sleep in turf huts and hollow trees.” Not- 
withstanding some occasionally very careless composition, and instances of false 
syntax, the book is, on the whole, very well written, and is somewhat amusing, 


TRUE PROTESTANT RITUALISM; Being a Review of a Book entitled, “The Law of 
Ritualism.” By the Rev. Coartes H. Haut, D. D., Rector of the Church of the: 
Epiphany, Washington, D.C. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 
12mo., pp. 210. 


As we are publishing a free and full discussion on the whole subject of Ritual- 
ism in the American Church, contributed by two writers of acknowledged ability, 
we shall do little more at present than call attention to this new work, by the Rev. 
Dr. Hall. His previous studies, as a Commentator on the New Testament, qualify 
him to write with great force on one point in Bishop Hopkins’ argument, which 
neither of our own contributors has touched. We understand the Bishop as main- 
taining, that the Jewish Ritual was designed, with certain manifest exceptions, to 
be perpetuated in the Christian Church, unless Jesus Christ, by express and posi- 
tive command, abrogated it. This is, certainly, a very remarkable proposition to 
be made at this late day. There is of course nothing new in it. The whole ques- 
tion was thoroughly canvassed, in all its bearings, long ago, and we supposed it to 
have been settled in the minds of well-instructed Churchmen. We regard it as 
the weakest part of the Bishop’s argument, and as utterly indefensible, on two dis- 
tinct and independent grounds. Nearly one half of Dr. Hall's volume is devoted to 
this position, and we do not hesitate to say, that he has thoroughly demolished it. 
The subject of the Ritual Law of the English Church, what it is, and to what extent, 
and on what grounds, it is binding on the American Church, has been freely exam- 
ined in our own pages, nor are we yet quite through with the discussion. Dr. 
Hall’s volume is an important contribution on the subject, and deserves to be read 
carefully and impartially. It will aid in the final determination of the whole mat- 
ter, theoretically and practically. Dr. Hall will pardon us for adding, that the title 
to his book is an unfortunate one. 


History OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. 
IX. and X. Small 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. pp. 602, 
565. 


On the general characteristics of this History, and the rank which Mr. Froude 
deserves to hold as a historian, we have expressed ourselves in our notices of pre- 
vious volumes. There is a special value to the history, which appears more and 
more in the progress of the work, in the use which the author has made of author- 
ities not hitherto accessible, and especially those in the Spanish archives, which 
were freely opened to his examination. The whole of these two volumes com- 
prises only about six years, from the time of the murder of Darnley; but it was a 
period of the most intense interest, and, under the writer’s treatment, the leading 
characters in the grand drama stand out in bold relief. The ceaseless plottings 
and conspiracies of the Papal party in England and Scotland; the mutual jealous- 
ies of France and Spain of each other, and their constant intrigues with their con- 
federates in those two countries; the final blow which Pope Paul III. struck to all 
hopes of reconciliation with the Queen, by his Bull of Excommunication; the 
intense uneasiness of the Reform party in England on the matter of the succession 
to the throne while Elizabeth remaiaed single, and the several proposals for her 
marriage; the desperate game of Mary Queen of Scots, as she became more and 
more hopelessly entangled in the meshes of the net;—these are some of the main 
points which are illustrated in these two volumes. Notwithstanding Mr. Froude’s 
ceaseless and open disparagement of Queen Elizabeth, the impartial reader will 
not fail to do full justice to the noble features of her character, even as exhibited 
by this writer. But, on this point, we shall have something more to say on another 
occasion. 
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We have, in previous notices, declared our opinion of the utter worthlessness of 
this History, so far as the Church is concerned. The writer fails to grasp, with 
any true appreciation, the great questions which were then at issue. But, in the 
present volumes, there is even a worse charge to be brought against him. He 
says, (Vol. X. p. 483,) “ Of the prelates who were in possession of their Sees [in 
Ireland] at Elizabeth's accession, the Archbishop of Dublin, who had changed with 
every change, undoubtedly gave his countenance to the Revolution. The Bishops 
of Meath and Kildare refused, and were deprived, and there is no evidence that 
any other Bishop in all Ireland, who was in office at Queen Mary’s death, either 
accepted the reformed Prayer Book, or abjured the authority of the Pope.” And 
he claims to make this assertion on ‘‘a thorough examination of the Irish State 
papers in the Record Office.” This statement of Mr. Froude’s has been subjected 
to a most searching examination, by several writers, and, among others, by the Rev. 
Dr. Lee, and it has been shown, that he is false as to the facts narrated respecting 
the Irish Bishops, that the State paper of Cecil’s, on which he pretends to rely, was 
not Cecil’s at all, but was the Report of a Romanist spy, and that he has been misled 
himself, and has misled others, as to the extent to which Elizabeth’s authority was 
accepted in Ireland. This isonly one instance of the untrustworthiness of Mr. 
Froude. on matters pertaining to the Church. His “facts” are sometimes quite as 
bad as his opinions, Still, he is a capital portrait painter, and his work is sure of 
wide popularity. 


CuurcH DoorRine, BIBLE TruTH. By the Rev. F. M. Sapir, M. A. Prebendary 
of Wells, and Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bedford. Second Edition. London: Bell & 
Daldy. New York: Pott & Amery. 1867. 12mo., pp. 361. 


In several respects, this is one of the most important and timely works lately 
issued from the press. Its object is, ‘to show that all distinctive Church Doctrine 
is found in the Bible;” that “the particular statements of that doctrine, in the 
Prayer Book, which so many persons affect to treat as unscriptural, are the mere 
echo of Scripture statements.” The points which the author illustrates are the 
Church's doctrine, as contained in the Prayer Book, on the Visibility of the Church, 
on Regeneration in Baptism, on Absolution on the Eucharist, on the Christian 
Priesthood, and on the Three-fold Ministry. Undoubtedly, the language of the 
Prayer Book, on all these points, is very strong; but Mr. Sadler shows, that it is 
not a particle stronger than the language of Holy Scripture; and he shows, also, 
that the Apostolic and Primitive Church accepted that Scriptural language, in its 
plain and literal interpretation. It has only been in later and modern times, that 
men have attempted to explain that language, to measure and define it, to divest it 
of all mystery and uncertainty. Take, for example, the doctrine of the Holy Eu- 
charist. The Romanist pretends to understand all about it, and so does the Ration- 
alist. The former defines in one direction, and the latter defines in another. The 
Prayer Book Churchman simply accepts the language of Scripture as true, believes 
in it, and obeys it. He will not receive the definitions of either party, and is quite 
content that they, who quarrel with the Prayer Book, shall be left to settle their 
difficulties with the revealed Word of God. The Bible and the Church are thus 
made to rest upon one and the same foundation, and it is a fact full of meaning, that, 
in our own day, they who quibble with the one, do not hesitate to quibble with 
the other. The line of argument which Mr. Sadler adopts is an unanswerable one, 
and the volume, though a small one, is worthy of careful attention. 


THE SrueNnoe or Soripture. By the Rev Francis Wuarroy, D. D., LL. D, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Brookline, Mass. Boston: E. P. Dutton& Co. 1867. 12mo., 
pp. 122. 


The silence of Scripture, the uncertainties of Scripture, the absence of positive 
command, and of clearly defined statement in Scripture, respecting many things 
which are yet among the fundamental verities of Christianity,—this is one of the 
most important topics of thought, especially in our day and country. It brings up 
the whole question of an objective Faith, and of positive Institutions, the dogmas 
of Rome, and the vagaries of Modern Infidelity, Dr. Wharton is a thoughtful 
writer, and a man of extensive reading; and, in the series of Sermons which are 
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incorporated in this volume, he has touched, in a popular way, not upon all, but 
upon most of the topics which belong to so pregnant a theme. In his seven Chap- 
ters, he treats of The Creation of the World, The Origin of Evil, Divination, Lit- 
urgy, Creeds, The Virgin Mary, and the Lord’s Personal Appearance and its Rela- 
tions. The most important Chapter in the Volume is that on Creeds, His style 
of reasoning is too much that of Whately, which was so thoroughly examined 
several years ago by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Buel. He makes too little distinction 
between the Creeds and the Articles of Religion; indeed, the nature of that dis- 
tinction he does not sufficiently define. He says, even of the Creeds, “ they are 
subject to that liability to error which belongs to all things human.” p. 57. He 
seems to forget, that Christianity was firmly established in large parts of the 
known world, before the New Testament Scripture was written, and long before 
the Canon of the New Testament was formed and recognized; and that large por- 
tions of the New Testament were addressed to what already existed; and existed, 
too, under the energizing direction and power of the Hoty Guogr. This great, 
indisputable fact, has something to do with this question of the “Silence of Scrip- 
ture,” and with the lessons which are to be drawn from it. We offer these criti- 
cisms upon Dr. Wharton’s volume with the more freedom, because it deserves and 
will well repay careful reading, and does great credit to him as a writer and thinker. 
We know of no modern author, who has treated this whole subject more judiciously 
than Mr. Goulburn, in some of his later volumes, though in the form of suggestion, 
rather than of elaborate treatise. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. Pre- 
pared by the Rev. Jomn M’CLINTOCK, D. D., and James Strong, 8.T. D. Vol. 
I, A—B. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 947. 


This Cyclopedia is designed to be a Manual of Sacred Literature for the use of 
Ministers, Students, General Readers, and Sunday School Libraries, so complete in 
itself, that no other work will be necessary for ordinary purposes of reference in 
these branches of knowledge. It will include the departments of Biblical Literature, 
Theology, Church History, Religious Biography, and Ecclesiastical Terms and 
Usages. Under the head of Biblical Literature, will be found every proper name 
in our English translation of the Bible, and the Apocrypha; every animal, plant, 
mineral, implement, &c., with an account of the various Manuscripts and Versions, 
an Introduction to each Book of the Bible, Pictorial Illustrations, &c., &c.; making 
the work a complete BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

In the department of Theology, will be found an account of— 

1. The Doctrines of Christianity in general, with their history ; 

2. The Creeds of the various Churches, and the peculiar Tenets of each Ecclesi- 
astical body, Protestant, Catholic, Greek, Oriental, or others, in ancient or modern 
times ; 

3. Heresies and controversies, so far as they have affected the General History 
of the Church; 

4. The important non-Christian Religions. 

Under Church History are given, Articles on— 

1. The rise, progress, and present condition of the various divisions of the 
Christian Church ; 

2. The History of Christianity in each important country, under geographical 
titles (e. g., ‘‘ Austria,” &c. ;) 

3. The various Sees, Dioceses, and local sub-divisions of each branch of the 
Church ; 

4, The Councils that have been held at different times in any city or place; also 
a sufficient description of the place itself, to show its importance and relation to 
the question ; 

5. The Monastic Orders ; 

6. Ecclesiastical Statistics of every Church and country, embracing numbers, 
Religious associations and orders, Missionary operations, Church-boards, Semina- 
ries, and other Institutions. 

Religious Biography includes— 
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1. The chief facts in the life of Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, Reiormers, Saints, 
Martyrs, Evangelists, Rabbis, or Heretics ; 

2. Brief sketches of eminent preachers and writers in every branch of the 
Church. Of course, every name of minor importance cannot be given, but no 
effort has been spared to make this department of the work as complete as pos- 
sible. With each name is given a list of the more important writings of the indi- 
viduals. This department contains only the names of deceased persons. 

Both the Editors of this important work are Methodists, and they frankly avow, 
in the Preface, that ‘the whole work is, of course, prepared from their point of 
view as to Theology, but, at the same time, it is hoped, in no narrow or sectarian 
spirit.” They also say, that “the Articles on the several Christian denominations 
have either been prepared by the Ministers belonging to them, or have been sub- 
mitted to such Ministers for examination and correction.” Both Drs. M’Clintock 
and Strong are thorough scholars, and they have been engaged nearly fifteen 
years in preparing this publication, “ with the aid of several regular collaborators 
and of numerous contributors of special Articles.” This first volume is a neat oc- 
tavo, well printed in double columns, and covers topics under the letters A. and 
B., and contains about 3,500 different Articles, illustrated by 932 admirably exe- 
cuted wood engravings, all directly and pertinently explaining the text. The whole 
work will be completed in six volumes. 


Stupies In THE GosPELS. By RicHarD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo., pp. 326, 


Archbishop Trench does not believe that the difficulties ofthe New Testament are 
confined to the Epistles. He says, that these are difficulties of form, of the setting 
forth of the thought, which can be explained; but the difficulties of the Gospels 
are those of the thought itself. This is an unquestionable truth; and hence, no 
possible explanation can reconcile these difficulties to the temper and spirit of 
the world. They belong to the very temper, spirit, and genius of our holy Religion. 
They are that very thing, which the world hates and opposes. Yet they are the 
strongest arguments for the truth and evidence of Christianity,—stronger than 
Miracles or Prophecy. This work of Archbishop Trench is an exposition of de- 
tached portions of the Gospels, of which the following are the principal passages : 
“The Temptation,” “ The Samaritan Woman,” “‘ Wisdom Justified of her Children,” 
“The New Piece on the Old Garment,” “The Transfiguration,” “The Unfinished 
Tower,” “ Zaccheus,” “The Penitent Malefactor,” and “ The Disciples on their way 
to Emmaus.” We need not assure our readers, that this volume has all the char- 
acteristics of the author’s previous works, the same clearness of style, the same 
reverential treatment of the Word of God, the same close analysis of words, the 
same respect for those primitive writers whose opinions are cited, and the same 
familiarity with all that the best modern authors have written. 


AMERICAN Eprtion of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible: Revised and 
edited by Prof. H. B. Hacxert, D. D., with the codperation cf Mr. Ezra ABBOTT, 
A. M., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New York: Published by 
Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome street. 1867. 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are re-publishing that most valuable work, Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. The English edition appeared in three large octavo vol- 
umes, and was several years in preparation. Among the distinguished scholars 
who contributed to it, were the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Lord Bishops of 
Ely, Gloucester, and Bristol, Killaloe, the Archbishop of York, and such well- 
known writers as Canon Wordsworth, Tregelles, Canon Selwyn, Rawlinson, Pritch- 
ard, Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c., &c. The American edi- 
tion is to be a re-print of the entire work, without alteration or abridgment, but, it is 
also to contain original Articles from American scholars, among whom are Presi- 
dent Woolsey, Professors Bartlett, Day, Fisher, Hovey, Park, Peabody, Robbins, 
H. B. Smith, Talcott, Warren, and Rev. Drs. Conant, Schaff, Thompson, Van Dyck, 
and Wolcott. We are informed, in the Prospectus, that ‘ It must be useful, certainly, 
to our own students, to be referred to books within their reach, as well as to those 
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which they are unable to consult, and to books also, which more justly represent our 
own tendencies of thought and modes of statement, than can be true of those prepared 
for other and foreign communities. We shall refer, not only to books of American 
writers, but to valuable Articles in our Periodicals, which discuss questions of The- 
ological and Biblical interest.” We conclude that this American edition is to con- 
tain, among other things, a rehash of modern Infidelity; and we notice, for illus- 
tration, under the word Angels, after the admirable and elaborate Article in 
the English work, a very full Note by the American editors, with references to the 
latest German writers, and to that Unitarian periodical, the Christian Examiner ! 
in opposition to Hengstenberg. In the American edition, the two Appendixes of 
the English edition are incorporated in the body of the work, thus simplifying the 
task of consultation; the references are all verified by Prof. Hackett; the meaning 
and pronunciation of Greek and Hebrew proper names, carefully revised; a fuller 
illustration of Oriental life has been drawn from modern researches in the Kast ; 
the language of the English Bible receives explanation, wherever its meaning differs 
essentially from present use ; more geographical information is inserted ; and consid- 
erable additions made in biography, philology, history, exegesis, &c. New Articles, 
or supplements, supplying deficiencies, and new wood-cuts, from various sources, 
have been inserted. 

The Dictionary will be published in numbers, by subscription, each number to 
contain 112 pages, medium octavo size, and to be issued monthly. The entire 
work will comprise about thirty numbers. Price of each number, in neat paper 
covers, to subscribers, seventy-five cents. 


Essays on ArT. By FRANoIS TURNER PALGRAVE, Late Fellow of Exeter College. 
Oxford. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 18mo. pp. 330. 


We do not commend this neat little volume to the attention of our readers, 
because it is the best thing for them to read, or because it will satisfy them, or 
meet their wants; but because any sensible work, written by a man of taste and 
culture and ability, is a desideratum. The amount and the degree of gross igno- 
rance on Art in this country are mortifying. The shoddy aristocrat, up on the 
Avenue, who, the other day, ordered ofa leading publisher so many square feet of 
books, in gilt binding, for his Library, was not more an object of contempt, than 
are the crowds who flock to the Gallery of the Art Union on Fourth Avenue. 
Not one in ten of them is capable of an opinion on the merits of the pictures which 
are upon the walls. There is wealth enough and liberality enough among us, 
but we deserve to be made, as we are made, the butt and by-word of Europe for 
the readiness with which the wretched daubs, “copies of the old masters,” so 
called, are bought at a high figure and placed in the private galleries of snobs sud- 
denly grown rich. For example, an American lately bought in Paris of a well- 
known picture dealer three pictures, represented respectively as the works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, and Giorgione, for the sum of 90,000f. The Leonardo 
was considered the main feature of this purchase, the Luini and the Giorgione 
being valued at but small sums. And yet, that same “ Leonardo” had been pur- 
chased not long before, for 2,500f.; and was probably a great cheat at that. The 
best writer of our times on the fixed principles of Art, is Ruskin; but these 
Essays of Mr. Palgrave are well worth reading. They were, in part, first con- 
tributed to the Saturday Review; and are a series of critical papers on the Exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy, on various Galleries of Painting and Sculpture, 
on several individual Artists and their pictures, and on the general subject of 
Modern Art, 


Rev. Henry WARD BEEcCHER’sS SERMONS. 


The Methodist newspaper is reporting the Sermons of Mr. Beecher in its columns. 
In a Sermon, preached April 7, and reported in full, we find Mr. Beecher’s com- 
ment on St. John’s sublime description of the Worship of the Heavenly hosts, 
given in Rev. VII. 9-14, and ending with these words: “ And one of the elders 
answered, saying unto me, What are these which are arrayed in white robes? and 
whence came they? AndI said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to 
me, These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
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robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Here is Mr. Beecher’s 
explanation of what is meant by being “washed in the Blood of the Lamb.” 
“But under this bold figure, what is washing in blood? Why, it is manhood 
gained through trouble. As blood is the sign of trouble, so being washed white 
in blood means being cleansed through suffering. Those that shine out so won- 
derfully, then, are the saints that have through trouble come to dignity, and honor, 
and glory. And every one of their saintly qualities—their high fantasies, their 
wondrous exaltation, their great patience, their resounding self-denial—every one 
of these things has been wrought out and washed out by the attrition of pain, or 
by the cleansing of blood. As by the axe, the rude wood assumes shapely uses; 
as by the chisel, stone is cut to beauty; as by the fire, lumps of clay grow into 
white vases; as by the flail, grain is redeemed from chaff and straw; and as by 
crushing, grapes change to wine; so by suffering, comes honor from vulgarity, 
patience from irritation, depth from shallowness, hope from fear, sympathy from 
selfishness, and joy from trouble.” 

We offer no comment on such language, which even the Methodist! is willing to 
spread before its readers. Our readers may judge for themselves of the extent to 
which this very worst form of Heresy has already reached. Plato and Plutarch 
were better Christians than the author of such twaddle. 

In another Sermon of Mr. Beecher’s, he is reported as using the following lan- 
guage: “Popular Education produces popular morality; for communities are 
moral, in proportion as they are educated, whatever may be the case with individ- 
uals; and hence, the Common School is te peculiar Gospel to be preached to-day.” 
We need do no more than define the position which Mr. Beecher has thus openly 
taken. Of course it can readily be shown that Mr. Beecher is as false in his facts 
as he is in his theory. 


A Letter to the Rev. William Croswell Doane, by the Rev. Wittiam W. 
AnDREWS. Hartford: 1867. 12mo. pp. 16. 


A writer who states, and then makes it the basis of an argument on ‘“ The true 
Marks of the Church,” that the English Church styles herself The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, (a thing which she has not done); a writer, who affirms that the 
Charth of England, partly by her own action, was separated from the Church of 
Rome; a writer, who does not know nor appreciate the vital distinction between 
the Creeds and the Articles; a writer, who, under the head of the “Gifts of the 
Spirit,” assigns to the Irvingites “ Prophecy, Tongues, Healings,” (a claim which 
they find it convenient to waive when closely pressed), and then, against the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, leaves an utter blank, thus virtually denying that 
she believes in such “ Gifts” in the Holy Sacraments, in Confirmation, and in Holy 
Orders; a writer, so utterly untrustworthy in such plain and simple statements as 
these, may well be distrusted, when he claims that in and by the Irvingites, (he 
dislikes the name,) “God has restored the true cepvtre of Unity, and is, by their 
hands, setting all things in order, and preparing a people for the instant Coming of 
His Son.” If Mr. Andrews, in renouncing Congregationalism, had been willing to 
return to that Primitive, Catholic and Apostolic Church, which Curist established, 
and as He established it, he would have avoided the unfortunate position in 
which he now appears in the Letter before us, of awful presumption and inexcusa- 
ble ignorance. Whether he is one of these pretended Apostles, who claim the pre- 
rogative of “setting all things in order,” we do not know; his letter exhibits all 
the assurance and self-contidenco of Joe Smith, and the preachers of this new sect 
remind one of the air and bearing of the peripatetic missionaries of the Utah 
* Saints,” 


AMERIOAN LEAVES: Familiar Notes of Thought and Life. By Samusn Oscoop, 
author of “The Hearthstone,” “Studies in Biography,” “Student Life,” ete. 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 380. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1867. 


Dr. Osgood contributed these Essays to Harpers’ Magazine. They treat of the 
commonest matters of every day life, as the following subjects of the chapters 
show: I. Little Children—II. Our Old Pew.—III. School Influences,—IV, 
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American Boys.—-V. American Girls —VI. Fortune.—VII. The Flag at Home.— 
VIII. Learning Statesmanship —IX. Offhand Speaking.—X. Art among the Peo- 
ple —XI. American Nerves.—-XII. The Ethics of Love.—-XIII. Garden Philoso- 
phy.—-XIV. Easter Flowers.—XV. Toward Sunset. Like everything coming 
from that school of writers, they are open to criticism, but there is a vein of good 
sense running through them; as is seen in the following extract, on what is called 
“Woman's Rights.” “At the same time, she is herself and not man, and she is 
made less effective then, instead of more so, by training her to imitate man either in 
speech, manner, or costume, and man loses the only authority that can effectually 
tame him, when woman loses the delicacy of mind and costume that mark her as 
his counterpart and not as his rival. The masculine school of woman’s rights 
reformers have hurt the sex whom they profess to befriend, by disparaging the 
traits most characteristic of their nature, and giving them a certain boldness and 
hardness, thai fail of being manly and are ashamed of being womanly.” 


Eoce Devs. Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Curist. With Contro- 
versial Notes on “Ecce Homo.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1867. 12mo. 
pp. 363. 


The author of this work says, that ‘ Hece Deus is not a reply to Ecce Homo, 
It claims to be an examination of the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ conducted 
on independent ground.” Yet it is a reply to “ Ecce Homo,” and in several 
respects an unanswerable one. Our main objection to “ Ecce Homo” is, that the 
author starts with an assumption which he has no right to make. He dares to 
ignore in the outset, the one great truth which underlies, as the very foundation 
stone, the whole system of Christianity, viz: the Essential Deity of Jesus Christ. 
Shutting out this cardinal verity, the writer’s criticisms upon Christ’s life, charac- 
ter, teachings, and works, however appreciative, and beautifully expressed, are yet 
simply impertinent. The age demands a bolder, manlier treatment. Not the 
slightest advantage is gained by such concessions to a carping, unscrupulous Infi- 
delity. Jesus Christ is very God of very God. We are to accept Him as such, 
frankly, fully, unqualifiedly. In all our contemplation of Him, this great fact can 
never be ignored. Itis from this point of observation, that the author of Kece 
Deus surveys the entire Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. The key-note of the 
work is contained in the following brief words, in the Preface. 

“Tn the following pages the writer proceeds upon four convictions: 

First: That it is not merely difficult, but absolutely impossible, rightly to survey 
the Life and Work of Jesus Christ, without distinctly acknowledging the unprece- 
dented conditions under which Jesus Christ became Incarnate. 

Second: That those conditions can alone account for, and are essential to, a true 
interpretation of the entire doctrine and phenomena associated with the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

Third: That those conditions and the whole course which they inaugurated (the 
miraculous conception, the doctrine, the miracle, the death and the resurrection,) 
constitute a unity, which necessitates the conclusion that Jesus Christ was God 
Incarnate. And-—- 

Fourthly: That the author of Ecce Homo, having overlooked or ignored those 
conditions, has worked from a wrong centre, and reached several sophistical and 
untenable conclusions.” 

They who have read Ecce Homo should read Ecce Deus. If it has less of artistic 
skill than that work, it yet exposes the unsound basis and sophistical reasoning 
which characterize that popular book. Having said this much, as between Ecce 
Homo and Ecce Deus, we are compelled to add, that the author of the latter volume 
is neither a sound or a safe theologian; and that in all matters pertaining to 
Institutional Christianity, the Church, its Ministry, and Sacraments, he has taken 
the same license and reasoned on the very same principles, as the author of Ecce 
Homo has employed in respect to Inspiration and Miracles, and the Person of Jesus 
Christ Himself. His Ninth and Tenth Chapters on “The Church,” and “The 
Church left in the world,” and his Eighteenth Chapter, on ‘The Posthumous Min- 
istry of Jesus Christ,” are quite as rationalistic and exceptionable as anything to 
be found in Hece Homo. 
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A CompLeTe Manval or Enauisa Literature. By Tos. B. SHaw, M.A. 
Edited with Notes and Illustrations by William Smith, LL. D. Author of Bible 
and Classical Dictionaries, &c, With a Sketch of American Literature by Henry 
T. Tuckerman. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1867, 12mo. pp. 540. 


Shaw’s “Outlines of English Literature” has already become a text-book in 
many of our Schools and Colleges. The author’s position as Professor of English , 
Literature, his long and close familiarity with the subject and his admirable tact, 
enabled him to prepare a better compend of the History of English Literature than 
had been written. He determined to rewrite that work; and for several years, 
spared neither time nor labor to perfect it. His account of the origin of the Lan- 
guage, his sketches of such writers as Jeremy Taylor, Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth and others, and 
his arrangement of English Literature into its great historical periods or divisions, 
are worthy of special notice. On his death, and before the work was published, 
the MSS. were placed in the hands of the well known Dr. William Smith, whose 
Notes and Illustrations he has hardly done justice to, in his modest Preface. At 
the end of the first and second chapters, he has given a brief but admirable account 
of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and early English Literature; and his Notes of persons 
not named in Mr. Shaw’s papers, and his copious Index at the end, have added 
greatly to the value ofthe work. Mr. Tuckerman’s Sketch of American Literature 
is brief and imperfect, and his criticisms sometimes partially or hastily written; yet 
it is an important contribution to the volume, especially for its use in this country. 


Fammiar Lectures on Sorentiric Susyzors. By Sir Jonn F. W. HERSCHEL, 
Bart., K. H., &c., &c. London and New York: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 
12mo. pp. 507, 


The author informs us in his Preface, that the “first three of the lectures upon 
Earthquakes and Volcanves, on the Sun, and on Comets, were delivered by him 
to a village audience, in the schoolhouse of the parish of Hawkhurst, his 
place of residence. They were subsequently printed as contributions to the pages 
of that excellent and useful periodical, Good Words, in which they were followed 
by the other papers also contained in this volume: ‘On the Weather and Weather 
Prophets,’ ‘On Celestial Measurings and Weighings,’ and ‘On Light,’ the latter 
assuming in its progress the dimensions of a little elementary treatise, adapted for 
the perusal of non-mathematical readers.” It is the special value of these papers 
and lectures that they state, in popular language, free from technical terms, the 
results of modern discovery in some of the most interesting and important fields of 
Physical Science. In one of his contributions, he argues strenuously against the 
proposed abandonment of the English system of weights and measures, and in its 
place the adoption of the metrical system of the French. In another paper, he 
touches briefly, but does not enter fully upon, “the later experimental researches, 
and the reasonings grounded on them for concluding the conversion of motion into 
heat, electricity and magnetism.” This, the very latest of so-called scientific dis- 
coveries is as yet but a hypothesis, yet there have been already based upon it 
some very bold deductions, to which we are sure Sir John is too good a scholar to 
yield his assent. 


Tae BANKRUPT Law OF THE UNITED States. 1867. With Notes, and a Collec- 
tion of American and English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice of the 
Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of the Lawyer and Merchant. By 
Epwin James, of the New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. One vol. 8vo. Bevelied Edges, $3.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo. pp. 325. 


This important work was prepared by Mr. James during the time the legislation 
in Congress on the subject was proceeding, the main provisions of the law having 
been carefully supervised by him. The novelty of the practice has left American 
lawyers without experience in Bankruptcy cases, and Mr. James has therefore 
endeavored to supply the practitioner with a treatise on the subject, upon which 
he may confidently rely. His experience, as one of the Commissioners for the 
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amendment of the English Bankruptcy Law, and as an extensive London prac- 
titioner in Bankruptcy cases, has peculiarly fitted him for the task. 

The author has carefully collected all the principal American decisions upon the 
Bankrupt Acts of 1800 and 1841, so far as they are applicable to this Act. As the 
law adopts, for the first time in this country, the more important provisions of the 
English Bankruptcy system, the author has also collected all the cases decided in 
the English courts—which must necessarily be consulted, to support and illustrate 
the principles by which the construction of its provisions should be guided—to the 
most recent date. He takes the United States Act in sections, and illustrates each 
one by explanatory comments, citations from practice and rulings of Courts, and 
brief statements of all rules applicable. The book will doubtless become a first 
necessity with the thousands of litigants and counsellors who will soon be in bank- 
ruptcy practice. A full and carefully prepared Index will facilitate reference. 


VENETIAN Lire. By W. D. Howetts. Second Edition. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1867. 12mo, pp. 398. 


Mr. Howells well says, that the reader of his volume “will hardly see the cur- 
tain rise upon just the Venice of his dreams—the Venice of Byron, of Rogers, and 
Cooper; or upon the Venice of his prejudices—the merciless Venice of Dard, and 
of the historians who follow him.” He makes sad havoc with the “ Bridge of 
Sighs”—that “pathetic swindle,” as he calls it, as Mr. Ruskin had already done 
with much of the popular sentimentalism, in his “Stories of Venice.” Mr. How- 
ells has added a new chapter on Venetian Commerce. The volume is altogether a 
pleasant one, and the reader catches quite a distinct view of the Venetian Life of 
the present day. 


THRILLING ADVENTURES OF DANIEL Etxis, The Great Union Guide of East Ten- 
nessee for a period of nearly four years during the Great Southern Rebellion. 
Written by himself. Containing a short Biography of the’ Author. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo. pp. 430. 


Besides Mr. Ellis’ story of his adventures in piloting several hundreds of Union 
men from East Tennessee across the Cumberland Mountains to the Federal lines 
during the war, the work reveals the fearful, horrible state of feeling in the border 
States where sentiment was strongly divided, and it describes the fiendish atrocities 
which were there perpetrated. 


PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY IN PUNISHING THE WICKED. Revised 
Edition, with Notes, by Professors H. B. Hackett, and W.8. Tyter. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co, 1867. 12mo. pp. 171. 


An invaluable text-book for Colleges, and a good book also for the Clergy to 
study. It will not only keep them fresh in their Greek, but it is also full of sug- 
gestions for them as Christian teachers. They cannot afford to neglect such 
studies, especially in a day like this. This Treatise of Plutarch had great influence 
with Tholuck and Neander, when both were inclined to skepticism. With a cer- 
tain class of minds, its argument for the Christian Faith is stronger than Miracles. 
Yet Plutarch lived and died a Heathen Philosopher. 


Homespun; Or Five and Twenty Years Ago. By THomas LackLanp. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 12mo. pp. 346. 


The author has attempted to paint a picture of life in a New England village a 
quarter of a century ago, before the days of Rail-Roads, and before the cities had 
begun to extend their influences into every nook and corner of the country. We 
have the details of country life, under the roof, in the garden, in the fields and 
huckleberry pastures, by the brookside and under the nut-trees; the country min- 
ister, doctor, lawyer, schoolmaster, and even the hired man, pass before the eye, 
and we are shown the interior of the poor-house, store, tavern and town-meeting, 
&c., &c. Hawthorne, in his “Scarlet Letter,” has drawn quite another picture of 
social life in New England, and with enough of reality in it to mar somewhat the 
beauty of Mr. Lackland’s representations. 
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Tae Ow.et or OwLstoNne Enge: His Travels, His Experience, and His Lucubra- 
tions. By the Author of “St. Antholin’s,” &c. Fourth Edition. London : 
Joseph Masters. New York: Pott & Amery. 12mo. pp. 236. 


This owl, or rather owlet, had a strange fancy, while sailing through the sky, 
from tower to steeple, and from manor-house to barn, for lighting on the chimney- 
pots and peeping down through the smoke upon what was going on in the apart- 
ments below, and especially of peeping down the parsons’ chimneys. The wives 
of the parsons attracted this owlet’s especial attention, and to this class of people 
the work is particularly applicable. Starting upon the supposition that the par- 
sons of England have no such hold on the people of England as they ought to have, 
the work sets forth, in purposely exaggerated form, the faults which mar the prac- 
tical working of the parochial system. These are described in a succession of 
* Hoots,”"—the ‘Hoot Melaneholic;” the ‘Hoot Contemptuous;” the ‘ Hoot 
Despondent,” &c. &c. There isa strong under current of practical wisdom and 
good sense, running through the volume; andthe work is written with a high 
appreciation of the Pastoral Office. Of course itis specially adapted to the peculiar 
phases of English society, but it is equally well worth reading in this country. It 
is very cleverly written, and should find a place in every Sunday School library. 


Tre Last Days oF OUR Saviour. The Life of our Saviour, from the Supper at 
Bethany to His Ascension into Heaven, in chronological order, and in the words 
of the Evangelists. Arranged by CoarLES D. Cooper, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. pp. 105. 


Mr. Cooper has attempted, with the aid of the best harmonists, and in the very 
language of the four Evangelists, to give a connected history, relieved from all 
re-iterations, and chronologically arranged, furnishing a clear and distinct knowl- 
edge of all that the sacred historians have recorded of Jesus Christ. The volume 
will aid the reader in following, step by step, the Blessed Saviour, in that eventful 
period of His life from the Supper at Bethany to His Ascension from Olivet. 


Toe AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS FOR 
THE YEAR 1866. Embracing Political, Civil, Military and Social Affairs, Public 
Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agri- 
culture, and Mechanical Industry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 
8vo. pp. 795, 


This volume of the Annual Cyclopzdia is fully equal to the preceding ones in 
permanent value and interest. It preserves, properly digested and systematized, 
those great Facts, which are in reality the History of our age and times. The 
volume for 1866 contains all the measures proposed or adopted in Congress for the 
reconstruction of the Union; the reports and debates on those measures; the 
views of the Executive Department of the Government; the conflict of opinion 
between the President and Congress, and the respective measures adopted by each; 
the change in the condition of the people of the Southern States, arising from their 
new civil and political relations, together with all those events which illustrate the 
history of this national crisis. Besides these—the scarcely less important events 
in Europe, which have so changed the political aspect of the Western portion of 
that continent, the difficulties between Austria, Italy and Prussia, are explained in 
these pages, with the details of their negotiations, and the military operations in 
that short and decisive war, accompanied by topographical and military maps and 
illustrations. The destruction of the old German Union, by the secession of Prus- 
sia, and other States, and the formation of a northern confederation under her con- 
trol and consolidation, resulting in placing her among the great powers of Europe, 
are fully narrated. The intercourse of the United States with foreign nations, as pre- 
sented in its diplomatic correspondence, is noticed, and the civil. military, and com- 
mercial history of all the States of Europe and South America, and of the more im- 
portant kingdoms of Asia, with some countries of Africa, is fully brought up. The 
a and peculiar features, and effective mode of treatment, of those scourges 

nown as the Asiatic Cholera and Cattle Disease, are carefully described. Tho 
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advance in the various branches of Physical Science, with the new applications to 
useful purposes which have been developed, have been extensively described. Ge- 
ographical explorations were earnestly continued in all quarters of the globe, and 
the discoveries which have followed are fully presented. The record of Literature, 
the doings of the Religious Denominations, Deaths of deceased persons of note, 
important Public Documents,—all these are found, as usual. There are, also, finely 
engraved portraits of the King of Prussia, Garibaldi, and Bismarck, and a full 
Index of Contents at the end of the volume. 


Dies Panis. By THeopore Epwarp Dow1ine, Rector of Douglas, Diocese of 
Fredericton. Boston: E. P, Dutton. 1867. 18mo. pp. 44. 


This little pamphlet contains in compact form an excellent summary of authori- 
ties for the Weekly Celebration of the Holy Communion. Holy Scripture, the 
Apostolic Fathers, the Prayer Book, Divines of the Church of England, are all 
cited briefly, giving an unanswerable argument in favor of a practice which is now 
gradually finding its way into our Parish Churches. 


RACHEL CoMFORTED. Thoughts for the Consolation of bereaved parents. New 
York: Pott & Amery. 1866. 18mo. pp. 56. 


A beautiful little book, and it will prove of priceless value to mourning parents. 


Miss RAVENEL’s CoNVERSION FROM SECESSION TO LoyaLty. By J. W. De Forgst, 
Author of “European Acquaintance,” &. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1867, 12mo., pp. 521. 


Sowixe THE Wuxp. A Novel. By E. Lynn Livton; Author of “Lizzie Lorton 
of Greyrigg,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 145. 


Tue Birta oF PiEeasuRE. The Story of Cupid and Psyche. From Apuleius, 
New York: Publication Office, Bible House. James Porteus, General Agent. 
1867. 16mo., pp. 110. 


THE History OF PENDENNIS. His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his 
greatest Enemy. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Two volumes complete in one. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1867. 12mo. pp. 392, 372. 


The Messrs. Harpers’ edition of Thackeray is in no danger of being driven from 
the field by competition. Its inimitable illustrations, which are by the author 
himself, its clean white paper, its fair type, and its very moderate price, will make 
it a favorite among the admirers of the great satirist, and one of the very best 
writers of modern Fiction. Pendennis is one of his best works ; the characters are 
elaborately drawn, and their individualities well sustained. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, are publishing what they call “Tae Dra- 
MOND Edition” of Dickens’ complete Works, which for several reasons deserves 
attention. The volumes are neatly and even elegantly bound, are printed in small, 
but clear and distinct type, on tinted paper, and the illustrations by Eytinge, are 
admirable. These were made expressly for this edition, and are one of its marked 
features. There are sixteen ineach volume. There is still another reason why this 
edition is worthy of the patronage of the American public. Mr. Dickens publishes 
a Card in which he states, ‘By aspecial arrangement made with me and my 
English publishers, (partners with me in the copyright of my works,) Messrs, 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, have become the only authorized representatives, in 
America, of the whole series of my books.” He also publishes the following letter, 
which is highly honorable to the American publishers: 

“ Messrs. TICKNOR & Fretps:—Dear Sirs: Allow me to express my high sense of 
the honorable manner, in which you have made me—vetrospectively as well as 
prospectively—a sharer in the profits of your Diamond Edition of my books. This 
act of justice on your part, enhanced in my estimation by its having no parallel in 
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my experience, and by the delicate manner of its discharge, binds you to me as 
my American Publishers, whose interests are identical with my own. 
“ Dear Sirs, faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS.” 

The Pickwick Papers, Our Mutual Friend, David Copperfield, and Nieholas 
Nickleby, are already issued. They are sold at $1.50 per volume for the illus- 
trated, and $1.25 for the plain edition. We are not writing a critique upon 
Dickens, either as a moralist or an artist; his name is a household word; his 
sayings are in every body’s mouth, and not a few of his characters, like the Pick- 
wickians, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Gradgrind, and Uriah Heep, need no introduction to 
our readers. 


Works or Cuarues Dickens. Globe Edition. Illustrated from Designs by Dar- 
ley & Gilbert. Niowotas NicKLEBY. Four Volumes in one. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 18mo. 

The Globe Edition of Dickens’ works, from the Riverside press, is the cheapest 
issue of this Novelist’s writings that has been issued in this country or in England. 
This first volume contains the whole of Nicholas Nickleby, in about 1200 pages, 
printed on white paper, from clear large type, and is neatly bound. Each volume 
is published at only $1.50. 


The following publications have been received: 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF SHADES AND SHapows. Formed both dy parallel and by 
radial Rays; and shown both incommon and in isometrical Projection: Together 
with the Theory of Shading. By S. Epwarp Warrey, OC. E., Professor of 
Descriptive Geometry, &c. New York: John Wiley &Son. 1867. 8vo. pp. 140. 


MorNING BY Mornin@; Or Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet. By C, 
H. SpurGeon. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 408. 


Curistiz’s Fara. By the Author of “Mattie: A Stray,” &c. &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo. pp. 519. 


Buack SHezp. A Novel. By Epmunp Yates. Author of “Land at Last,” &c., 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo. pp. 166. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop WHITEHOUSE’Ss Fifteenth Annual Address. 1866. 8vo. pp. 19. 


Rev. Dr. Wi~t1AM SHELTON’s Historical Sermon, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Feb. 19, 1867. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Tue AMERICAN CaurcH CaTHotic. A Tract forthe Times. By Rev. James A. 
Bouies, D.D. Boston: 1867. 18mo. pp. 39. 


A plain, bold, simple statement of first principles and great truths, just suited to 
our times, when the minds of the people are all adrift. 


Prof. Jas. K. Stowz’s Sermon, on “ Moderation and Toleration in Theology,” in 
Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio, Feb. 24, 1867. 


There is nothing new in this Sermon, but it seems to have struck a new note at 
Gambier. 


Rev. Dr. C. W. ANDREW’s Tract, on The Sin of sending Protestant Children to 
Roman Catholic Schools, Winchester, Va. 1867. 18mo. pp. 24. 


There is another Sin, equally great, to which Churchmen are more prone, that of 
sending their children to Rationalistic Schools. 


Rev. C. B. Bonner’s Sermon, “Paying not Giving,” in St. Thomas’ Church, 
Whitemarsh, Penn. 1867. 8vo. pp. 18, 


TrisuTe to the Memory of Washington Hunt. Lockport, N. Y. 1867. pp. 43. 


Rev. W. A. Ricu’s Letter to Rev. Dr. J. J. McElhinney. Old Issues under New 
Terms. New York: 1867. 8vo. pp. 8. 


CaTaLoaus of Nashotah Theological Seminary for 1867. 1867. 8vo. pp. 33. 
Catatoaus of Rectory School, Saybrook, Conn. 1867. 8vo. pp. 14. 
Missionaky’s Report of the Church Mission to the Jews. New York: 8vo. pp. 11. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATION. 


The Rev. Danie. SytvestTer TuTt.z, D. D., was consecrated Missionary Bishop 
of Montana, with jurisdiction in Idaho and Utah, in Trinity Chapel, New York 
City, May 1, 1867. The Rt. Rev. Bishops present were Bishops Hopkins, Potter, 
Odenheimer, Randall, Kerfoot, and Neely. Morning Prayer was commenced by 
the Rev. Dr. Littlejohn and Rev. E. M. Pecke; the Lessons were read by the Rev. 
Drs. Staunton and Morgan; the Creed and Collects were intoned by Rev. E. M. 
Pecke; the Rt. Rev. Bishops Odenheimer, Kerfoot and Randall, officiated in the 
Ante-Communion Service; Bishop Randall preached the Sermon, from 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
The Bishop elect was presented by Bishops Potter and Kerfoot; the Rev. Dr. 
Hobart read the certificates of appointment; the Promise of conformity was 
made; the Litany was sung by the Rev. Dr. Dix; the Episcopal Vows were taken 
by the Bishop elect, and he was vested by the Rev. Drs. S. R. Johnson and Dix; 
the Veni was sung, and the Presiding Bishop and all the other Bishops present 
united in the laying on of hands. The Communion Service followed, the Presiding 
Bishop being celebrant, and all the other Bishops assisting; the Bishop of Mon- 
tana said the Post-Communion Service, and the Presiding Bishop pronounced the 
Blessing of Peace. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Alrick, W. A. Johns, Feb. 24, 1867, Chapel, Alexandria, Va, 
Beaubien, J. B. CO. Potter, May 3, “ Christ, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Bush, Franklin L. Williams, June 6, “ H. Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Colton, Jos. S. Odenheimer, Mar.15, “ Nativity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delafield, Walter, Potter, May 3, “ Christ, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Fleetwood, B. F. Whitehouse, May 30, “ Cathedral, Chicago, Illinois, 
Gordon, William B. Atkinson, Mar.10, “ Christ, New Berne, N. C. 
Haskins, Thomas W. Potter, ist, * St. Mark’s, W’msb’gh, N.Y. 
Hilton, Horace G. Atkinson, Mar.24, “ Trinity, Beaufort Co., N.C. 
Hutchinson, Thos. P. Clarkson, Ase. ii, © Calvary, New York City. 
Leffingwell, C. W. Whitehouse, May 30, “ Cathedral, Chicago, Illinois. 
Morgan, John Brainerd, Potter, Mar.31, “ Grace, New York City. 
Oberly, Henry H. Williams, June 5, “ H. Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Olmsted, C. F. Potter, Mar.6, “ H. Incts, Annandale, N. Y. 
Pratt, J. Edmund, Williams, June 5, “ H. Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Scearse, Stephen A. Smith, Mar. 24, “ Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 
Stanley, Thos. Coke, Wilmer, B.H.Apr.6, “ St. Philip’s, Atlanta, Ga. 
Summers, Robt. Wm. Smith, Mar. 26, “ Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 
Thorp, Charles, Armitage, oe, “ St. James, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wildman, J. Edmund, Williams, June5, “ H. Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Wilson, C. 8. Coxe, Mar.13, “ St. Luke’s, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wooten, Edward, Atkinson, May 26, “ 8. James, Wilmington, N.C. 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 


Rev. Bancroft, J. W. McCoskry, May 22,1867, Emmanuel, Hastings, Mich. 
“ Bennett, John, Kemper, a—% * St. Alban’s, Sussex, Wis. 


“ Brown, Wm. Perry, Potter, Mar.17, “ Holy Apostles, N. Y. City. 
“ Ferguson, Geo. W. Potter, Mays, “ Christ, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
‘* Fiske, Chas. O. Potter, Mar.17, “ Holy Apostles, N. Y. City. 
“ Foote, George W. Potter, Mar. 24, “ St. John Baptist, - 


“ Hinsdale, R.G, Kemper, June 2, “ Chapel, Nashota Mis., Wis. 
“ Laughlin, E. C. Kemper, June2, “ “ ~ > 
* McCook, John J. Williams, May 16, “ Chapel, Middletown, Ct. 


“ Miller,G.D.B. Potter, Aug. 7, 1866. Christ, Butternuts, N. Y. 
“ Newby, Thos. B. Potter, Mar. 17, 1867, Holy Apostles, N. Y. City. 
“ Nock, Jos. A. Vail, Mei, * St. Paul’s, Wellsboro, Pa. 
“ \Riley, Henry O. Potter, met, * Holy Apostles, N, Y. City. 
“ Schwartz, David I. Potter, Maz: 13, “ “ . 7. 
“ Scott, John, Whipple, Mar.17, “ Gethsemane, Minneapolis. 
“Van Dyck, Louis B. Coxe, Mar.16, “ St. John’s, Clyde, W.N. Y. 
“ Winslow, Wm. ©. Potter, May3, “ Christ, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

All Saints, Whipple, Apr. 11, 1867, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Holy Trinity,! Whitehouse, May 21, “ Danville, Ill. 

Grace, Whitehouse, May 24, “ Galesburg, Ill. 

Redeemer, Whipple, May 1, “ Cannon Falls, Minn. 

St. John’s, Atkinson, May17, “ Wilmington, N.C. 

8t. John’s, Potter, May 16, “ Long Island City, N. Y. 

St. Matthew’s, Whipple, Mer. %, “ Chatfield, Minn. 

St. Paul's, Odenheimer, Feb. 11, “ Rahway, New Jersey. 

OBITUARIES. 


The Rev. GzORGE SHEETS died in Chicago, IIl., Feb. 21, 1867, aged 82 years. 
For eight years he was a Methodist preacher. He then became a candidate for 
Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, and was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
White, in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, May 8th, 1816; and on the 20th day of 
September, 1817, he was advanced to the Priesthood by the same Bishop. He at 
once became the Rector of Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadelphia county, and with 
assiduous fidelity occupied that charge for nearly 38 years. During about one half 
of this period, he was also Rector of All Saints Church, Lower Dublin, in the same 
county. While connected with these two Parishes, his zeal and foresight established 
the Parish of Emmanuel Church, Holmesburg; and afterwards, while Rector of 
Oxford, he laid the foundation of the now prosperous Parish of St. Mark’s, Frank- 
ford. All of these are now within the City of Philadelphia. He moved thence to 
Stanton, Delaware, where he was for some time the Rector of St. James’ Church, 
in that place. He removed his residence to Sharpsburg, Mo., where he held, until 
his decease, the Rectorship of St. Jude’s Church. Thexe several Parishes, and the 
Clergy of Chicago, Ill., where he spent the last six months of his life, have placed 
on record Resolutions expressive of their appreciation of the character of the de- 
ceased, Mr. Sheets was a remarkable man. He made no noise. Quiet, unobtru- 
sive, unostentatious, his influence was ever and everywhere potent. His rare 
logical intellect, his ripe scholarship, his very practical wisdom, his stern, yet never 
morose nor censorious integrity, his sweetly chastened Christian character, made 
him the best of companions, and one of the most useful of our Clergy. 


The Rev. Ext W. Sroxgs, (colored,) Missionary at Crozerville and Careysburg, 
Messurado Co., Liberia, Africa, died Feb. 26, 1867. 
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The Rev. W. H. Krxoxtz, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Lynchburg, Va., died 
March 2d, 1867. He was born in Hagerstown, Md., graduated at Kenyon College, 
O, in 1835; and at the Alexandria Seminary, in 1839; was Rector of Parishes in 
Charlotte and Cumberland Counties; and, in 1843, was elected Rector of St Paul’s, 
Lynchburg, where he was greatly useful and beloved, 


The Rev. LEonarD J. Mitts, Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn., died 
at that place, March 2d, 1867, aged 31 years. 


The Rev. Epwarp Anprews, D. D., died at Binghamton, N. Y., March 5, 1867. 
He became Rector of Christ Church, Binghamton, in August, 1836, and continued 
such for seven years; when he resigned the office, but resumed it after an interval 
of eighteen months, and retained it for a further period of seven years. He was 
a man of education, of talent, and a forcible writer. He had resided at Bingham- 
ton for thirty years. 


The Rev. Toomas APPLEGATE died at Binghamton, N. Y., March 9, 1867, aged 
54 years. He was born in England, in 1813; wasa Baptist by birth; was edu- 
cated at Stepney College; became a Baptist Missionary, and was sent by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society to the Bahamas; his health failing, he was a Baptist 
preacher in England and in this country, until 1848; conformed to the Church, and 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Whittingham, and Priest by Bishop Chase; he 
officiated at Fairfield, Sherburne, Hamilton, and Warsaw, New York. He then 
entered upon duty at Memphis, Tenn., and, at the beginning of the War, was at 
Granada, Miss. He then returned to Western New York, and for two years offi- 
ciated in Grace Church. Cortland, closing his services at Easter, 1865. He died, 
after years of great suffering, respected and beloved. 


The Rev. JoHN BATCHELDER died at Burlington, Iowa, March 25, 1867, aged 
66 years. He was the pioneer Missionary of Iowa. 
The Rev. W. F. M. Jacoss died in Alexandria, Va., April 6, 1867. 


The Rev. Grrzert H. Sarres, D. D., died at Jamaica, (L. L.,) New York, April 
27, aged 80 years. 


The Rev. JonN GORDON MAXWELL died at Philadelphia, May 1, 1867. He was, 
for nearly thirty years, Rector of Emmanuel Church, in that City. 


The Rev. Joan W. McCarry, Rector of Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at 
that place, May 13. 


The Rev. Eraan ALLEN died at Guilford, Vermont, May 19th. He had been, 
for twelve years, Rector of Christ Church, in that place. He was formerly, and 
for many years, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Otis, Mass. 

CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Rev. C. S. Witson, lately ordained Deacon in W. N. Y., was formerly a Pres- 
byterian Minister. 


Rev. Dr. C. B. Davipson, formerly a Presbyterian preacher of learning and 
character, has become a Candidate for Holy Orders, in Indiana, 


The Rev. Tos. 0. STANLEY, lately ordained Deacon in Georgia, was, for about 
twenty years, a Methodist preacher. 


The Rev. J. B. OC. BEAUBIEN, lately ordained Deacon in New York, was formerly 
a Presbyterian Minister. 
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THE GENERAL ANGLICAN COUNCIL. 


The following Letter of Invitation has been received by the Bishops of the 
American Church, having been transmitted through the American Legation in 
London and the Department of State at Washington. 


LaMBErH Paace, February 22, 1867. 


Rr. Rev. anD Dear BrorHerR:—I request your presence at a meeting of the 
Bishops in visible Communion with the United Church of England and Ireland, 
purposed—God willing—to be holden at Lambeth, under my Presidency, on the 
24th of September next, and the three following days. 

The circumstances under which I have resolved to issue the present invitations 
are these: The Metropolitan and Bishops of Canada, last year, addressed to the 
two Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury the expression of their desire, that 
I should be moved to invite the Bishops of our Indian and Colonial Episcopate to 
meet myself and the home Bishops, for brotherly communion and conference, 

The consequence of that appeal has been—that both Houses of the Convocation 
of my Province have addressed to me their dutiful request, that I would invite the 
attendance—not only of our own home and Colonial Bishops—but of all, who are 
avowedly in communion with our Church. The same request was unanimously 
preferred to me, at a numerous gathering of English, Irish, and Colonial Archbish- 
ops and Bishops, recently assembled at Lambeth; at which—I rejoice to record it— 
we had the counsel and concurrence of an eminent Bishop of the Church in the 
United States of America, the Bishop of Illinois. 

Moved by these requests, and by the expressed concurrence therein of other 
members, both of the home and Colonial Episcopate, who could not be present at 
our meeting, I have now resolved—not, I humbly trust, without the guidance of 
God the Holy Ghost—to grant this grave request, and call together the meeting 
thus earnestly desired. I greatly hope that you may be able to attend it, and to 
aid us, with your presence and brotherly counsel, thereat. 

I propose, that—at our assembling—we should first solemnly seek the Blessing 
of Almighty God on our gathering, by uniting together in the highest acts of the 
Church’s Worship. After this, brotherly consultations will follow. In these, we 
may consider together many practical questions—the settlement of which would 
tend to the advancement of the Kingdom of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ— 
and to the maintenance of greater union in our Missionary work, and to increased 
intercommunion among ourselves. 

Such a meeting would not be competent to make declarations, or lay down defi- 
nitions on points of doctrine. But united worship and common counsels would 
greatly tend to maintain, practically, the Unity of the Faith; whilst they would 
bind us in straighter bonds of peace and brotherly Charity. 

I shall gladly receive from you a list of any subjects you may wish to suggest to 
me, for consideration and discussion. Should you be unable to attend, and desire 
to commission any brother Bishop to speak for you, I shall welcome him as your 
representative, in our united deliberations. 

But I must once more express my earnest hope, that—on this solemn occasion— 
I may have the great advantage of your personal presence. 

And now, I commend this proposed meeting to your fervent prayers; and, hum- 
bly beseeching the blessing of Almighty God, on yourself and your Diocese, I sub- 
scribe myself Your faithful Brother in the Lord, 

C. T. CANTUAR. 


So far as we are advised, there is but one feeling among the Bishops of the 
American Church, in respect to this so-called Anglican Council. Its avowed ob- 
jects, and the ends aimed at, meet with universal, and the most hearty approval. 
But there is a deep-seated conviction in the minds of some, that the meeting will 
not, and cannot prove a Council of the Church, in any true sense of that term. It 
will not pretend to define Doctrine. It will not claim to have the power, for exam- 
ple, to utter an effectual decision on the horrible blasphemies of Colenso. To us, 
it seems like the feeble and indistinct utterings of a Church just beginning to throw 
off its shackles, and awake to the consciousness of its powers, its duties, and its 
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responsibilities. Itis nothing more; we trust it will prove nothing less. If this 
“Council” shall aid in convincing English Churchmen of the scandal and treachery 
of entrusting the dearest interests of the Church of Curist to such a body as the 
British Parliament,—and it is growing worse and worse,—it will not be altogether 
in vain. The Ameriean Church will be represented at this Meeting. They who 
go, and they who decline to go, will understand the real character of this so-called 
General Anglican Council, 


MARYLAND,—THE DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


At the Annual Convention, in Grace Church, Baltimore, May 29, the Bishop, in 
his Address, thus spoke:—‘“It is the Division of the Diocese. Since the first year 
of my experience in office, I have been thoroughly satisfied that the Diocese of 
Maryland would never thrive as it might and ouglit to do, until divided into three or 
more. You can all bear me witness, that such has been my talk with you, on all 
fit occasions, at any time within the last quarter of a century. 

I cannot now enter into a discussion of the grounds of that conviction. Their 
full statement would require rather a volume, than a part of such a document as 
this. History, reflection, observation, and experience, have combined, in my con- 
siderations, to create in me a conviction, only weaker than divine faith, that a Dio- 
cese like this, and this Diocese in particular, can never thrive, until reduced into at 
least three Dioceses of manageable size, of homogeneous constitution, of natural 
affinity, and having each its individual idiosyncrasy. 

The Eastern Shore,—Washington and the Potomac counties;—and Baltimore, 
and (for the present) the remainder of the present Diocese, constitute such Dio- 
ceses. LKach of the three Divisions fulfils the requisition of the Article of the Con- 
stitution of the Church, which sets limits to the action of the Dioceses in subdivi- 
ding. Each contains its peculiar element of strength; in all, ample, in my judg- 
ment, for vigorous independence and rapid growth, once thrown on their resources, 
and left to their own devices, under the Gread Head of all. 

Hitherto the fear of misinterpretation has kept me silent. But now, my very 
weakness strengthens me to do my duty. Unable, myself, to serve the Diocese, 
and bound to counsel it to seek the best measure of relief, I am set free to say to you, 
that the first great step toward the prosperity of the Church in Maryland is, to 
provide an efficient and adequate staff of Episcopal laborers. Give her three Bish- 
ops at the least—it were better, four,—and see if ten years do not double her in 
strength, in energy, in vital force, and intrinsic vigor. 

In order to such division. I hereby place at the free disposal of the Convention 
every right and claim which I have, or which it may be imagined that I have, as 
Bishop of the Diocese. I make no reservation of any, whatsoever. I desire eve- 
rything, in relation to jurisdiction, income, oversight, control, or use, which may 
now belong to the Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland, as at present constituted, to 
be wholly and unreservedly at the disposal of the Convention; and I hereby do 
formally assign and declare it so to be.” 

Afterward, the Memorial of the Eastern Shore was read, in favor of Division, 
signed by 23 out of the 27 Clergy. The Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson moved, “ That this 
Convention does hereby givo its consent to the erection of a new See, to consist of 
the Eastern Shore of the present Diocese of Maryland.” 

After discussion, and silent prayer, the consent of the Convention to this Divis- 
ion was given, by a vote of 79 to 15, of the Clergy; and 53 to 35 of the Laity. 

Rev. J. V. Lewis, gave notice, that at the next Convention, application would be 
made for a Diocese of Washington. 


VIRGINIA,—-ELECTION OF ASSISTANT BISHOP, 


At the Annual Convention of this Diocese, held in Staunton, May 15, the ques- 
tion of Division of the Diocese, and of an Assistant Bishop, came before the Con- 
vention. After a long debate, it was resolved to proceed to the election of an 
Assistant Bishop, which resulted as follows:— 


VOL, XIX. 
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es hee ae ee GU aa 
Re a Se ee 
eS ee Te fee ee 
Whole number of votes, 78 78 16 15 72 75 74 
Necessary to a choice, 40 40 39 38 37 38 38 
De. AnGrews,..0<-.-- 23 25 26 25 26 33 39 
Mr. Whittle, .......-- 20 22 21 22 17 20 13 
Bs coups cans 18 17 15 12 10 5 
Dr. Poterkia,........ 13 8 9 10 ll 12 20 
Mr. R. K. Meade,.... 2 2 3 2 1 
Dr. Pendleton,.....-. 1 2 1 2 3 1 2 
| Ee 1 2 1 2 4 4 


Dr. Andrews being thus nominated to the Laity, they retired to the Chapel ad- 
joining, for conference, While out, an informal ballot was taken to ascertain the 
first preferences of the Laity: and the vote stood, Mr. Gibson, 18; Mr. Whittle, 
14; Dr. Andrews, 9; Dr. Peterkin, 5; scattering, 5; total61. On their return to 
Council, the formal ballot, to concur or non-concur, was taken, and the Laity non- 
concurred by a very decided majority. 

The balloting was then resumed by the Clergy, who, on the second ballot (the 
ninth, counting from the beginning,) nominated the Rev. Mr. Whittle: — 


8th Bollot. 9th Ballot. 
iene a mnahe m aieaceee 72 17 


Boceesery to a cheios, .......0..-26--6200- ena 37 39 
aad ain oamame du hanwbainintie we eich 28 40 
n+ ciccmdscheebadennbone cmkiceaae 14 15 
 cichinnd mies wie ententonee<sanwaire ll 9 
DEE hts xicoctcesasenntocdetsuenneuene 10 6 
DEL... 1. c0bsbeedaobbabenenennuuaed 8 7 
le nc eeuaiimmadetn aces wee ohare 1 


The Laity concurred in this election, by a vote of 28 to 26. 


GEORGIA,—THE ELECTION OF A BISHOP. 


The Diocesan Convention met in Christ Church, Macon, on Thursday, May 9. 
After the usual Services, the Convention proceeded to the election of a Bishop. 
But one ballot was necessary. This resulted, on the part of the Clergy, in ten 
votes for the Rev. John W. Beckwith, of New Orleans, and eight votes for Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Scott, of Oregon; on the part of the Laity, in seventeen votes for Mr. 
Beckwith, and four votes for Bishop Scott. This indicating the sense of the Con- 
vention, the election was at once declared unanimous, and the Gloria in Excelsis 
was sung, in thanks to Almighty God for this auspicious result. Mr. Beckwith is 
a native of Raleigh, N. C., and a graduate of Trinity College, Conn. 


FLORIDA,—ELEOCTION OF A BISHOP. 


At the Convention in St. John’s Church, Tallahassee, May 9th, the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, of Christ Church, Pensacola, was nominated on the 6th ballot, but was re- 
jected by the other House. The Rev. Mr. Thackara, and the Rev. Dr. Harvld, 
received one or twe votes on each ballot. The Rev. J. Freeman Young, Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church, New York City, on the following day, was nominated 
on the first ballot; receiving five out of eight votes. Bishop Lay, Mr. Thackara, 
and Dr. Harold, each received one vote. The Laity concurred unanimously, 


PENNSYLVANIA,—DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE. 


The Annual Convention of this Diocese was held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
May 21. The Committee on the Division of the Diocese, appointed last year, made 
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a Report. The Rev. Mr. Cummins offered the following Resolution, to go with the 
Report :— 

Resolved, That this Convention hereby consents to the formation of a new Dio- 
cese, which shall be all that part of the Diocese of Pennsylvania that lies outside 
of the counties of Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Montgomery, and Bucks; and, 
the Bishop concurring, that this action be communicated to the General Conven- 
tion. 

The Rev. Dr. Rudder offered the following :— 

Resolved, The Bishop concurring, that the consent of the Convention is hereby 
given to the proposed Division of the Diocese, on condition that two-thirds of the 
Clergy and the Parishes, now entitled to representation here, and being in that por- 
tion of the Diocese proposed to be set off, do give official information to the Stand- 
ing Committee, of their desire for such a Division, and that they have provided 
sufficient means for the support of a Bishop: the proposed Division being all that 
portion of the present Diocese of Pennsylvania which lies outside of the counties 
of Philadelphia, Chester, Delaware, Bucks, and Montgomery. 

At this stage of the business. a letter was received from the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Stevens, containing the following:—“ In reference to the Division of the Diocese, I 
beg leave to say, that, whenever it shall appear to me, that the free and full desire 
of the Clergy and Laity of that portion of the Diocese is for separation and inde- 
pendence; that the desired portion is fully able and ready to support a Bishop, and 
all the needed machinery of a Diocese; and that such a separation will not mate- 
tially compromise the position and influence of the present Diocese; then I shall 
give my consent to the formation of such new Diocese, and invoke upon it God's 
choicest blessings. As, however, nothing can be definitely done for a whole year, 
and as there are some grave points involved in the proposed Division, which do not 
appear to have been sufficiently weighed, and further still, as I have not been con- 
sulted at all in the matter, owing, not to any want of willingness or courtesy on the 
part of the promoters of division, but solely because of my absence, I think it 
would be well if the action of the present Convention should be limited to granting 
@ continuauce to the Committee on Division, without adopting any resolution which 
might embarrass future legislation.” 

Under these circuinstances, a postponement of the question was carried by a 
large vote. It was evident that the earnest-minded, working Clergy and Laity 
were in favor of Division, almost to a man; while the dog-in-the-manger policy 
was persistently urged by party men, who see the Church, as the Church, growing, 
in spite of their opposition. Among those who advocated Division, were the Rev. 
Dr. Rudder, Rev. Mr. Getz, Rev. Mr. Cummins, Hon. J. Glancey Jones, and Mr, 
William Welsh. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


At the Annual Convention, held in St. James’ Church, Wilmington, May 15, the 
further consideration of the election of an Assistant Bishop was postponed until 
the meeting of the next regular Diocesan Convention. Mr. R. H. Smith, from the 
Committee on Religious Instruction for Freedmen, made a Report, which concluded 
with the following Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Convention, that the intellectual as well as 
the moral instruction of the colored people be attended to in every Parish, by the 
establishment of regular schools, as well as Sunday Schools, in which the prinei- 
ples of the Church shall be taught; or, where the former cannot be effected, by the 
establishment of Sunday Schools; and, that we commend to the members of the 
Church, who are suitable for catechists and teachers, the Christian duty of engaging 
in this work without delay. 

Resolved, That, wherever the Constitution and Canons of this Church are com- 
plied with, colored men should be received into its Ministry, as spiritual teachers 
and Pastors of their race. 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of erecting Churches and School-houses for colored 
people, this Church is willing to receive aid from all sources. 5, ' 

A vote by Orders was taken on these Resolutions, and resulted in their passage 
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NEW YORK.—CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of this Institution, in Brooklyn, states that twenty- 
three Aged Women, and forty-six Orphan children, are enjoying the benefits of this 
noble charity. The receipts for the year, in cash, were, 13,558.57, besides nume- 
rous other benefactions. $24,000 are already on hand for the endowment of a 
Home for Aged Men and Aged Married Couples. 


NEW YORK.—NATIVITY OF CRIME. 


Of the 42,621 prisoners sent to the tombs in New York City, in 1866, 26,780 
were of foreign birth, 15,841 natives of the United States; 27,320 were men, 
15,301 women; there were 15,678 married, 22,937 single, 3,686 single—the rest 
unknown. The drinkers numbered 27,570, the temperate, 15,051. Those who 
could read and write, uumbered 28,575, and the “well educated” 662 Ireland 
looms up at the head of the list, furnishing, of the 26,780 foreigners, 18,806; Ger- 
many, 5,375; England, 1,493; Africa and Mexico tie on the lowest number, 2— 
and all four were men. 


New York Ciry.—Chief Clerk Seth 0. Hawley, of the Metropolitan Board of 
Police Commissioners, presented his return to Superintendent John A. Kennedy, 
for the quarter ending the 30th of April, 1867. The figures are compiled from the 
returns of the Captains of the various precincts in this City and Brooklyn, in tabu- 
lar form. The number of arrests made during the three months were, 15,202 
males, 4,914 females; aggregate, 20,116. The following are the nativities of the 
prisoners; United States, (white,) males, 5,584, females, 1,296; United States, 
(black,) males, 188, females, 68; Ireland, males, 6,306, females, 2,933; Germany, 
males, 2,014, females, 294; England, males, 211, females, 178; Scotland, males, 
208, females, 55; France, males, 126, females, 22; Europe, males, 137, females, 
26; British Provinces, males, 91, females, 39; Asia, males, 13, females,1; Africa, 
males, 1, females, 1; West Indies, males, 20, females, 2; South America, males, 3, 
females, 3. Total, males, 15,202; total, females, 4,914. 

City or BROOKLYN.—Number of arrests—Males, 3.681; femates, 969—Total, 
4,650. 

The following are the Nativities: United States, (white,) males, 1,217, females, 
160; United States, (black,) males, 68, females, 15; Ireland, males, 1,590, females, 
693; Germany, males, 503, females, 43; England, males, 172, females, 39; Scot- 
land, males, 48, females, 13: France, males, 21, females, 1; Europe, males, 44, 
femiles, 2; British Provinces, males, 15, females, 1; Asia, males, 2, females —; 
West Indies, males, 4, females, 2; South America, males, 1. 

It will be seen, that of the whole number of arrests in New York, 20,116, for 
the quarter ending April 30, nearly one half, or 9,239, were of Irish birth. In 
Brooklyn, out of 4,650 arrests, 2,283 were Irish. Of course, no estimate is made of 
those who are of Irish descent, but were born in this country. The proportion of 
these is very large. These facts ought to be enough to put to silence forever the 
boasts of the Romanists, that that system of Religion secures the virtue, honesty, 
and general morality of the people. No class are so thoroughly under the control 
of the Papal Religion; and here are the results. The Papal Religion, with its 
gross, heaven-daring idolatries and usurpations, has become a stench at home, and 
a loathing at Mexico, and in the South American States. With us, it barters its 
infamies against the corruptions of unscrupulous politicians, and so maintains a 
show of respectability. It never was more insolent and desperate. Should it suc- 
ceed in this country, as it now threatens, the people, in their wrath, will, sooner or 
later, trample it under foot. It is only a question of time. The history of the 
world, on this subject, needs no commentary. The whole system is an outrage 
against God and man. 


FREEDMAN’S COMMISSION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


This important organization is already finding itself almost overwhelmed with 
difficulties, which seem well-nigh insurmountable. They are difficulties which 
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grow only out of the Church's opportunities and obligations: difficulties which 
arise wholly out of the indifference, the luke-warmness of men who profess to be 
Christians. Never, since Apostolic days, was there a field so white for the har- 
vest; one which promised so glorious and sure aresult It is Africa, dark, be- 
nighted, neglected Africa, at our very doors. The Church of Rome is wiser than 
we. In one single week, sixty of her teachers landed at New Orleans, fired with 
zeal, ready to labor, qualified to do their work, and to do it thoroughly. With all 
due modesty, but with the greatest earnestness, we beg those who have the respon- 
sibility of the Freedman’s Commission on their shoulders, not to forget the call 
which Gop, in His Providence, is now making upon them. 


THE HAWAIIAN MISSION. 


The chagrin of the Congregationalists, at their almost utter failure, in their Mis- 
sion at the Sandwich Islands, and at the new movement of the English Church and 
our own, has led them to misrepresent it, as being nothing more nor less than a 
political move, on the part of the British Government. 

The fact, that it is cordially endorsed by many of the leadings Bishops, Clergy, 
and Laity, of the American Church, might alone be sufficient to refute such a cal- 
umny. But the following statement, which was forwarded by Bishop Staley him- 
self, should convince all gainsayers:— 


ISLAND. STATION. STAFF OF MISSION. COUNTRY. 
GANU....Honeliula.. ichep Ghaley, ...0.200sccccccesscdsccud English Ch. 
Rev. R. B. Post, Priest, in pastoral charge 
of the foreign community,.........- 
Rev. C. A. Williamson, Priest, Pastor of , 
ee es t English Ch. 
Rev. J. J. Elkington, Deacon, Precentor, , 
BOO, « igs cts wcvevin <tdon English Ch. 
St. Alban’s College, Principal, Mr Turner, English Ch. 


t American Ch. 


Vice Principal, Rev. J. Warren,......- American Ch. 
MAUDI...-.Lahaina...Rev. G. Mason, M. A., Pastor, .......-. English Ch. 
Mr. Hart, Schoolmaster, .............. American Ch. 
oe ce Oe wae TN English Ch. 
Rev. W. Hoapili, (absent,)...........- Hawaiian Ch. 
Wailuku...Rev. G. B. Whipple,................. American Ch. 
DATA ccncacssmsend Rev. Peyton Gallagher,............-- American Ch. 


So that, out of eight Clergy, four are American, three English, one Hawaiian. 
Yet the Mission is to advance English (!!) interests—purely political! ! 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


Several Charitable Societies hold their Anniversaries in May; and we find the 
following resumé of their Annual Reports, and in their own language: 

AMERICAN Brs_E Socrety.—The Fifty-first Anniversary of this Society was held 
on Thursday, May 9th. New auxiliaries recognized, 155; life directors consti- 
tuted, 134; life members, 2,529. Receipts from all sources, $734,089.14, of which 
there were from sales, $431,353.88; from congregational collections, gifts of auxil- 
iaries and individuals, $174,855 36; from legacies, $105,971.96; and from rents 
of stores and offices in the Bible House, $21,60694. Books printed at the Bible 
House during the year, 935,768 volumes; and in foreign countries, 313,550— 
making a total of 1,249,318. The entire number of volumes published by the 
Society during fifty-one years is 22,640,404. Whole circulation of Bibles, 448,219 
copies; monthly average, 37,351 ; costing $11,672.75. Forty-five agents now in 
service; 3 in foreign lands; 14 appointed last year. There were also 16 assistant 
agents, 135 county agents paid by auxiliaries, 61 colporteurs iu this country and 53 
in foreign countries, and 20,373 voluntary unpaid Bible visitors or local agents. 
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AMERICAN AND ForEIGN CHrist1AN Unton.—The Anniversary was celebrated 
on Friday, May 10th. The Annual Report states that the Society has labored 
during the year in the following fields: Italy, Hungary, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Greece, Mexico, the United States, and several portions of South America. 
Nearly twenty native converts have labored, under the superintendence of the 
Missionaries, for the evangelization of Italy. A theological school has been estab- 
lished in Milan. There were more than fifty applicants, »ut only nineteen have 
been received, for want of funds. This seminary has been supported by the liber- 
ality of American gentlemen abroad. Three superior helpers have been at work 
in Htngary. In Belgium, Germany, and Italy, the Sabbath School work has been 
pushed with a good degree of success. At Santiago, the Spanish Bible Class has 
become so large, that Mr. Gilbert has announced his purpose to give up English 
preaching, and devote himself wholly to the Spanish work. The receipts of the 
Society are nearly $20,000 more than ever before, reaching a sum of over $110,000. 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Union.—The Fourteenth Annual Business Meeting 
of this Society was held in Brooklyn on Thursday, May 9th. The Secretary’s 
report stated that during the past year, through the instrumentality of the Union, 
the Congregational Clerical Union, consisting of Congregational Ministers in New 
York and vicinity, has been organized, a convenient place provided at the Bible 
House, where ministers of the denomination may meet, and a special effort has 
been made to promote the work of Church education. In this latter work, the 
receipts have been double those of any year, except under the special effort of 
1866. The most prominent Churches in the South, which have received aid, have 
been in Baltimore, New Orleans, Memphis, Atlanta, and thirteen Churches in 
Missouri. The seven Western States of Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Michigan, contain 816 Congregational Churches. During these 
ten years, this Union has aided in paying for the building of more than one-fourth 
of all these Churches. The Treasurer's report stated that the receipts of the year 
were $32.580.22; balance over last year, $67,119.18; total funds for the year, 
$99,649 40. The total amount of appropriations paid feeble Churches, $83,796.44. 
Amount voted, but yet unpaid, waiting for the erection of buildings, $23,200. 
Amount loaned feeble Churches, $2,700. 

AmeEri0aN Home Missionary Socirry.—The Foriy-first Anniversary of this 
Society was held on Wednesday, May 8th. The Secretary’s report was read by 
the Rev. Dr. Colt, who also read an abstract of the Treasurer’s report, from which 
it appears that the Society had employed during the past year 846 Missionaries of 
the Gospel, of whom 648 had been pastors of stated congregations ,; 232 have min- 
istered to two or three congregations each, and 76 have extended their labors to 
still wider fields. Five Missionaries have preached to congregations of colored 
people; 35 have spoken in foreign languages—16 to Welshmen, 14 to Germans, 
etc. The number of congregations and missionary stations supplied during the 
year, was 1645. The aggregate of ministerial labor was 655. The average number 
of pupils in the Sabbath School was 64,000. Fifty-three Churches have been 
organized during the year, amd 31 have become self-sustaining. 

AMERICAN Tract Soorrty.—The American Tract Society held its Forty-second 
Anniversary on Wednesday, May 8th, the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, Vice President of 
the Society, in the chair. The Rev. Dr. Hallock read an abstract of the annual 
report, in which it was shown that $53,254.31 had been distributed gratuitously, 
while the receipts were: in donations and legacies, $159,800.47; sales, » 384,- 
350.92. Total, $544,151.43 ; exceeding the receipts of any previous year by $106,- 
473.15, and making, with balance in the treasury, $545,131.13. 

American Tract Socrety (Boston).—This Society likewise celebrated its 
Anniversary on Wednesday, May 8th. The annual report states that, to the entire 
list of the books published by this Society, there have been added something more 
than seventy-five new publications. The entire receipts of the Society during the 
year were $160,569%8. The expenditures, including balance from last year, 
$157,926.94. Present balance in the treasury, $2,642.84. 


OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS, 


The General Assembly held its annual Sessions in May, in Cincinnati. From 
the Reports we give the following: 
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The Committee on Foreign Missions say, “from this it appears that we have 
about sixty different stations—a centre of Evangelical effort in the foreign 
field—scattered among our Indian tribes, in South America, in Africa, in India, in 
Spain, in China and among the Chinese in California, among the Jews, and in 
France, Belgium and other portions of Papal Europe. In connection with these 
various stations, there are engaged in the great work of Evangelization, 345 Mis- 
sionaries and Assistant Missionaries. Of this whole number, 70 are ordained 
American Ministers, 12 are ordained native Ministers, and 8 are native licentiates, 
making altogether 90 employed in the distinctive work of preaching the Gospel. 
Its total receipts for the period were $244,667.80; an amount greater than that of 
the preceding year by $37,141.15. Of this aggregate sum, $126,935.21 were 
received from 1,524 of our Churches, making an amount of $9,136.19 greater than 
the Churches contributed the previous year, and showing 144 more Churches 
engaged in the holy work. The balance of the above total receipts was received 
from legacies and other miscellaneous sources.” 

The Committee on Church Extension offered the following among other 
Resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Assembly find unhesitating gratification in the fact that, 
through this Board, during the past year, notwithstanding its limited means, one 
hundred Churches, located in fifty Presbyteries, and eighteen States, have been 
efficiently aided in securing houses of worship; thus making an aggregate of 
seven hundred and twenty-eight Churches, which, since its organization, twelve 
years ago, have obtained Church properties, free from debt, worth over two mil- 
lions of dollars, and that will accommodate fully one hundred and fifty thousand 
worshippers. 

A speaker, in urging these Resolutions, said: “Just twenty-three years ago 
this morning, on the 18th of May, 1844, about this hour of the day, the General 
Assembly first entered upon the work of Church Extension in its adoption of the 
Resolution, ‘That it is important and expedient to promote the extension of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country, by aiding systematically in the erection of 
Churches, wherever they are needed.’ Let us briefly review the progress that has 
been made during the twenty-three years which have elapsed since the passage of 
this resolution, and let us see what action has been taken uponit. During that 
time the Church has, through her organized agencies, spent over $400,000 in this 
enterprise. She has aided over eleven thousand Churches in her connection. She 
has systematically done more in this direction than any one, or even any two, of 
the Evangelical Churches in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 


This Newspaper has recently declared its determination to admit some of the 
most blatant and openly pronounced infidels of the country, as regular contributors 
to its columns. The General Association of the Congregationalists of Illinois, at 
their Session at Champaigne, May 25th, took the following action. Rev. Dr. 
Beecher read the following Report: 

“The Committee, to whom was referred the subject of a religious paper for the 
Northwest, report: That their views of the necessity of such a paper were weil 
expressed in the action of the Triennial Convention at Chicago, to which we need 
to add nothing at this time, except that the necessity then recognized has become 
more imperative by the fact that the Independent, once regarded as an organ of the 
Congregational Churches, and as the defender of the vital doctrines of the Gospel, 
has distinctly declared that it is to be regarded as such no longer, and by promul- 
gating the Law without the Gospel, in its statement of its Religious basis, has 
virtually omitted the essence of Christianity, and has implied that the renovation 
of Human Society is possible without it. 

“This disparagement of the importance of Religious Doctrines, and its eulogies 
of some, who do not hold to the Inspiration of the Bible, and who deny the whole 
system of Evangelical Christianity, as the most faithful of the age, and as the 
Lord’s anointed, and the assumption that a true doctrine of belief is not the true 
and only root of the noblest Christian life, we regard as inconsistent with the 
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decision of Christ, that men are sanctified by the truth, and as blunting the moral 
sensibility and a dangerous fundamental religious error. In view of these facts, 
we have an increasing conviction of the indispensable necessity of a paper, on 
which our Churches can safely rely for the defence of the great Doctrines of 
Christianity, on which are based the policy on which they are organized, and the 
whole system of Evangelization in which they are engaged. 

“Tn addition to what has been said on Doctrine, we may add, that the spirit 
manifested in such contemptuous expressions towards Christian Ministers as 
‘antiquated managers of Ecclesiastical conventions,’ and ‘thus collecting editors of 
medieval journals,’ and in other similar utterances, and in the attempt to flatter 
the young men of the clergy, who have subscribed for that Journal, as 
‘kings of men, pillars of the Church, apostles of the age,’ sufficiently evince that 
the paper cannot be relied upon to diffuse a truly Christian, humble, courteous and 
fraternal spirit, any more than to defend Christian Doctrine. 

“We may add, that its late equivocal utterances in regard to licensing prostitu- 
tion, affirming that ‘the police are one side, and the clergy on the other, and that 
we are not sure but the police are right,’ awakens grave doubts of its future fitness 
to be a guide on the plainest questions of morality. “ EDWARD BEECHER, 

“J. P. GULLIVER, 
“S, C. Bartert.” 

Dr. Beecher, with the tears running down his face, and so much affected that he 
was unable to proceed, then said that he took no pleasure in saying such things, 
but that he was convinced that the Independent, in such hands as at present, was 
as far from preaching Christ as possible. There are two kinds of cant, he said, and 
the spirit which pervades that paper is cant of the liberality of unregenerated men. 
The editorials are full of that kind of spirit, demoralizing, unsanctified, unchristian, 
and the Committee thought that, as Christians, they should calmly, yet decidedly, 
utter their convictions. 

, After a deal of higgling and wincing, the Rev. E. N. Lewis said that there was 
one difficulty which had met him in his own Church in regard to the Independent. 
While many discountenanced it, they kept it because their brothers Gulliver, Hatfield, 
and Roy wrote for it. 

The following Resolution was then offered by Rev. Dr. Patton, and adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the necessities of the cause of Christ imperatively require the 
establishment of a religious newspaper in Chicago, which shall advocate the Evan- 
gelical doctrines and Scriptural polity of the Congregational Churches.” 

There is nothing new in the late development in the Independent; it is only a 
little more boldly uttered. This Infidel Theory of Reform, of which the Jndepend- 
ent has for years been an able advocate, we have done what we could to expose. 
It is fraught with ruin to Religion and Philanthropy. Some, not all, are beginning 
to see that the real mischief does not lie upon the surface. It is vital, constitu- 
tional, organic. The Theory itself is false; its mischief is only its natural out 
working. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


A gentleman in Boston (Benj. P. Reed, Esq.,) has contributed $100,000 for the 
establishment of a Church Theological School at Cambridge. The Trustees of 
that University have invited the Religious denominations to establish schools near 
the Institution, and they offer the following as inducements: 

The Corporation renews the statement, which it has frequently made on all 
proper occasions, that it will gladly extend to any Theological Institution, of what- 
ever Christian Denominaticn, the privileges and opportunities which it has extend- 
ed to the various professional schools now connected with the University. 

These privileges will certainly commend themselves to you as considerable. 

They are, 1st, The use of the College Library, under the very liberal conditions 
under which it is opened to all the students at the College. The general library 
now consists of 112,000 volumes. In addition to this, arrangements could easily 
be made, by which the use of the Theological Library of 16,000$volumes could be 
thrown open to your Professors and Students. This library has been pronounced, 
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on competent authority, the best Theological Library in America. It has been 
very considerably enlarged within a few years past, in every department of Theo- 
logical study, by a subscription raised especially for that purpose. 

2. The students in the proposed Theological Institute, would be admitted with- 
out charge to all the lectures known as University Lectures, and to all the courses 
of lectures, properly so called, delivered to the undergraduates. In the present 
year, these lectures comprise twenty-five courses. Besides these lectures, which will 
be absolutely free to your Professors and Students, the regular lectures in the Law 
School or the Scientific School will be open to themon the payment of a small fee. 

3. The Museum, under the direction of Professor Agassiz, and his courses of 
lectures to teachers there, will be open to them without any charge. 

We cannot but think that these various courses of instruction would be a decided 
advantage to gentlemen preparing themselves for the Christian Ministry, especially 
to such students as might come to a Theological Institute, without the previous 
discipline afforded by a College. If you propose to establish any preparatory 
school in connection with the Institute, we understand that the advantages we 
have named will be open to the pupils of that school. 

Mr. Reed placed his donation in the hands of Messrs. Edward 8. Rand, Robert 
C. Winthrop, and John P. Putnam, who were entrusted with the making of such 
arrangements as should best carry into effect the intentions of the donor. Amos 
A. Lawrence, and James §. Amory, were elected co-Trustees. 

They have elected the Rev. Francis Wharton, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity, and Dean of the Faculty; the Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., Lec- 
turer on Homiletics and Church Polity; the Rev. P. H. Steenstra, Instructor in 
Hebrew and Greek Exegesis; the Rev. George C. Converse, Lecturer on Pastoral 
Theology. The Rev. Dr. Wharton will also take charge of the Department of 
Church History, with the assistance of the Rev. A. V. G. Allen, who has been 
appointed temporary Assistant Lecturer. 

The Trustees have completed the organization of the School by the election of 
the following Board of Visitors: The Bishop being ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board, the elected members are, the Rev. Wm. R. Nicholson, D. D.; the Rev. 
Frederick D. Huntington, D D.; the Rev. John 8. Copley Greene; George C. 
Shattuck. M. D.; Robert M. Mason, Esq.; Joseph Story Fay, Esq. 

If this Schoo! shall train up young men, who are alive to the exigencies of the 
times in which we live, men who know and feel the “ Mission” of the Church in 
this day of impious Rationalism, men who have risen to the conception of the 
Church of Christ, as something greater, and truer, and better than a mere Sect 
among Sects, it cannot fail of God’s blessing and of the greatest usefulness. 
Infidelity and Romanism are not to be fought in our day with untried weapons, 
and especially in such a field as New England. 


NOBLE GIFT FROM MR. GEORGE PEABODY, 


Mr. Peabody, of London, has just given the sum of one million dollars “ for the 
promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral or industrial education among 
the young of the more destitute portions of the Southwestern States of our Union.” 
In the letter announcing this gift, Mr. Peabody says it is his purpose that “the 
benefits intended shall be distributed among the entire population, without other 
distinction than their needs and the opportunities of usefulness to them.” 

He adds: “ Besides the income thus devised, I give you permission to use from 
the principal sum within the next two years an amount, not exceeding forty per 
cent. In addition to this gift, I place in your hands bonds of the State of Missis- 
sippi issued to the Planter’s Bank, and commonly known as Planters’ Bank bonds, 
amounting with interest to about one million one hundred thousand dollars, the 
amount realized by you from which is to be added to and used for the purposes of 
this trust.” 

The Trustees selected to take charge of this trust, are Messrs. Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts; Hamilton Fish, of New York; Right Rev. Charles P. 
McIlvaine, of Ohio; General Grant; Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia; John H. Clifford, 
of Massachusetts; Wm. Aiken, of South Carolina; Wm. M. Evarts, Esq., of New 
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York ; Wm. A. Graham, of North Carolina; Charles McAllister, of Pennsylvania ; 
George A. Riggs, of Washington; Samuel Wetmore, of New York; Edward A. 
Bradford, of Louisiana; George N. Eaton, of Maryland; and George Peabody 
Russell, of Massachusetts. 

A meeting of these Trustees was held in Washington recently, at which the 
following Resolution, among others, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the undersigned, being the Trustees assembled in Washington, 
deeply sensible of the honor conferred on them by a trust of such eminent import- 
ance and responsibility, and realizing their dependence upon the guidance and 
blessing of God, to be enabled to discharge its duties with such wisdom and faith- 
fulness as may best secure the benevolent designs of the giver, do hereby accept 
the office of Trustees of the same, and promise our best endeavors in its behalf. 

Signed by R. C. Winthrop, Charles P. McIlvaine, U. 8. Grant, General U. S. A., 
William Aiken, William M. Evarts, C. McAllister, George W. Riggs, Samuel Wet- 
more, George W. Eaton, George Peabody Russell. 

An organization has been effected by the choice of Robert C Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, as Chairman, and Mr. Russell, of Massachusetts, as Secretary. 
Committees of Finance and Inquiry have been appointed, and it is the intention of 
the Trustees to begin active operations as soon as pussibie, 
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DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


The Rt. Rev. JosepH CALTON WiGRAM, D. D., died suddenly, at London, April 6, 
aged 69 years. He was son of the late Sir Robert Wigram, first baronet, by his sec- 
ond wife, the youngest daughter of Mr. J. Watts. The Rt. Rev. Prelate was born in 
1798, and married, in 1837, the daughter of Mr. Peter Arkwright, of Willersley, 
Matlock. He went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship. He was sixth wrangler, and graduated B. A. in 1820. In 1822 he was 
ordained, and Priested by the Bishop of London the following year. In 1827 he 
was appointed Secretary to the National Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor, and in the same year, appointed preacher assistant at St. James’s, West- 
minster. In 1835, he was presented to the Rectory of East Tisted, Hants, and in 
1847 made Archdeacon of Winchester, which position he held till his appointment 
to the See of Rochester. From 1851, up to 1860, he was Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton. The Rt. Rev. Divine had published a large collection of Sermons, 
and several of his Charges in the Archdeaconry. He was consecrated Bishop in 
1860, and was the 96th Bishop of Rochester, the. See—one of the oldest in Eng- 
land—having been founded in 604. The Episcopal jurisdiction includes the City 
and Deanery of Rochester, the Counties of Hertford and Essex, excepting ten 
Parishes in the latter County, and in addition to the Archdeaconries, he was patron 
of sixty livings. The death of the Bishop of Rochester places at Lord Derby’s 
disposal, the first Bishopric he has had to fill up during his present Premiership. 
On the last occasion of his lordship being in power, the only See, to which he had 
to appoint, was that of Bangor. 

By the death of the Bishop of Rochester, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Jacobson, Bishop of 
Chester, becomes entitled to a seat in the House of Lords, under the act creating 
the Bishopric of Manchester. The new Bishop of Rochester will not be entitled 
to a seat, until a vacancy arises in a See other than Canterbury, York, London, 
Durham, or Winchester. 


New BisHorp or Rocuester.—The Bishopric of Rochester has been conferred, 
by Lord Derby, on the Rev. Thomas Legh Claughton, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
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Worcester, and Vicar of Kidderminster. We learn the following particulars rela- 
ting to the newly appoiuted Bishop, from “ Crockford’s Clerical Directory :’—Trin. 
Coll. Oxon., B. A. 1831, M. A. 1834; Deacon, 1834, Priest, 1836; Vicar of Kidder- 
minster, 1841; Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral, 1845; Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, 1852. The (London) Churchman says of the new Bishop:—‘ As one of 
the greatest ornaments of his University, having been First-Cluss-man, Tutor, and 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, as a model quasi-Bishop among a large town popu- 
lation,—so much so that young Clergymen were constantly sent to be trained at 
Kidderminster for future work,—as a powerful and admirable preacher, with a 
voice loud enough to be heard well in the largest place of worship in the world, 
above all, as a sound Divine, and humble, judicious, follower of the Church sys- 
tem, without follies and extremes, the new Bishop is about the fittest man in the 
whole country for this post. The only regret is, that, as he is now nearer sixty 
than anything else, he has not been placed in such a position long ago. But few 
men of his age seem to bear it better, and we may fairly hope he may be spared 
for a long period of usefulness, at a most critical juncture for the Church of Eng- 
land.” 


THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY, 


The Annual Meeting was held at Willis’ Rooms on Wednesday, the 27th of 
February, 1867: the President (the Lord Bishop of Ely) in the chair. The room 
was filled, and among those present were: The Bishopsof St. David’s, Montreal, 
Kingston and Antigua; Lord Charles A. Hervey, Lord Lyttleton, General Stuart, 
T. Parry Woodcock, Esq., Thos. Turner, Esq.. J. Rivington, Esq., Count Tergolina; 
Archdeacons Wordsworth, Grant, Emery, Huxtable, Sleeman; Canon Hawkins, 
Prebendary Popham, Dr. Badcock, Dr. Biber, Dr. Camilleri; Revs. T. Bloxam, W. 
T. Bullock, G. C. Campbell, T. Darling, J. M. Du Port, C. English, J. F. Franks, 
R. A. Gordon, H. Jones, H. R. Keene, 8. Leathes, W. C. Langdon, F. Meyrick, F. 
8S. May, N. Wade, A. Webster, J Williams, &c. 

After a noble speech from the President, the Rev. F. Meyrick, the Hon. Secre- 
tary, read the following report: 

“The number of publications now issued by the society in Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Danish, Modern Greek, Armenian, and Russian, 
amount to sixty. We have made selections from the works of the following theo- 
logians and writers of the Church of England: Archbishops Ussher, Bramhall, 
Wake; Bishops Andrewes, Jewell, Jeremy Taylor, Ferne, Cosin, Pearson, Ken, 
Beveridge, Bull, Jebb; the Bishops of Oxford, Lincoln, Ely, St Andrews, Montreal, 
Frederickton, Tasmania, Westeru New York; Hooker, Jackson, Crackanthorpe, 
Bingham, Wheatley, Allix, Blunt, Bartholomew, Miller; Dean Hook, Archdeacon 
Wordsworth, Archdeacon Freeman; Drs. Godfray, Hessey, Irons, Moberly, Pusey, 
Symons; Messrs. Anderson, Chamberlain, Ford, Gresley, Harrington, Massingberd, 
May, Meyrick, Oldknow, Palmer, Scudamore, Soames, Tibbs, Watson, Woodford; 
King James I., King Kamehameha IV., and Mr. Gladstone. During the past year 
the number of publications that we have issued is twelve. 

*“We continue our operations in Italy, Scandinavia, France, Spain, Greece, 
Armenia, and we have made acommencement in Russia. In Scandinavia, it is not 
too much to say, that the wise course of action pursued by the Bishop of Illinois 
and his honorary chaplain, the Rev. F. S. May, our Scandinavian Secretary, has, 
by the blessing of God, placed beyond doubt the intercommunion of the Swedish 
and Anglican Churches. English and Swedish Churchmen can on no account 
hesitate to acknowledge each other’s orders, and unite in common worship, since 
the Archbishop of Upsala with his suffragans, and the Bishop of Illinois with his 
chaplain, have, unchallenged, given to each other the right hand of fellowship, 
have joined with one mouth in reciting the common symbol of the faith, and have 
taken part together in the highest act of Christian worship. 

“Tt is to Italy that our attention has been chiefly directed. Since our last meet- 
ing, one of our agents, Signor Pifferi, a devout and learned man, has died. We 
are now in communication with another gentleman, to take his place for us in Turin. 
We have also agents in the neighborhood of Milan and of Bergamo, at Naples, and 
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in Sicily. They are all of the class of the gentry, and their work is to spread our 
publications and to make known our principles among their countrymen. We 
have also, to a limited extent, employed the agency of book-hawkers, and we have 
not neglected so powerful an instrument as the press. We are on the eve of 
sending a gentleman, in company, we hope, with our valued friend and ally, the 
Rev. W. C. Langdon, toestablish depots for the sale of our books in Turin and 
Florence, and to give us a general report of the state of the religious movement 
throughout the Peninsula. To Mr. Langdon’s visit to the same country we look 
with great satisfaction, not only on account of the valuable results likely to be 
derived from it, but also because it is a visible sign of the common interest which 
our daughter Church of America takes with us in the welfare of the old European 
Churches, the purification of their faith, and their re-union with us after they have 
been purified 

“ A heavy blow has fallen on those reforming Priests who live at Naples. On 
the return of the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples to his Diocese, a few months ago, 
he suspended no fewer than 300 of them. To be suspended is, to an Italian 
Priest, equivalent to being starved, as he has nothing on which to live except the 
daily payment which he receives for saying Mass. In so large a body it is proba- 
ble there are some unworthy of help; we know that there are some who are 
worthy. We have requested our Corresponding Secretary, the Rev J. G. Clay, 
British Chaplain at Messina, to investigate on the spot, and to report to us, in 
order that we may apply such funds as shall be placed in our hands by British 
benevolence for this special purpose, in the way that shall be found to be the 
wisest. In so delicate a matter, we shall not act without the concurrence of the 
Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 

“The loss of Baron Ricasoli’s bill, purporting to institute a free Church in a free 
State, gives time for a reconsideration of that measure. We believe that there can 
be no true freedom for the Church of Italy, until the oaths of Vassalage taken by 
the Bishops to the Pope are abolished, and the arbitrary power vested in the 
Bishops of suspending their clergy ex informata conscientia is circumscribed by law. 
This bill might rather have had the effect of intensifying the Papal despotism 
within the Church—an evil, which would in no way be compensated for by the 
encouragement given to the institution of Dissenting congregations outside it. A 
precious time is allowed us now to bring to bear upon the Italian mind, and 
especially upon the representatives of the country, the lessons which, by a long 
experience, have in God’s providence been taught to ourselves. 

“ We are glad to be able to announce a considerable increase in our funds and in 
our numbers since last year. Our members have increased by about 200, our 
income has risen from £800 to £1,300, the number of Bishops who have declared 
their approbation of our principles, and their confidence in our discretion, by 
enrolling themselves in the list of our patrons, is now forty, and among these are 
all four of our Archbishops. Our,sphere of work grows in extent and in interest, 
and we appeal to you to enable us next year to announce that our income amounts 
to at least £2,000. As yet, we have made only a beginning. We have done 
something in Scandinavia, something in Italy, and something elsewhere, but we 
anxiously desire to prosecute more effectively our work in behalf of the truth of 
God and the Church’s peace.” 

The Lord Bishop of Montreal moved the first Resolution as follows: ‘That 
schemes of Christian union and comprehension must be prosecuted by English 
Churchmen in a spirit of loyalty to the Church of England, and that the middle 
position in Christendom occupied by the Anglican Communion appears to point out 
the work providentially assigned to it, in bringing together the whole of the 
Christian family, while still retaining its own standing ground.” 

After speeches by the Bishop and by the Rev. F.S. May, Archdeacon Words- 
worth moved the second Resolution, as follows: 

“That the important questions, which at the present time are under discussion 
in Italy, concerning the mutual relations of Church and State, are such as to excite 
the liveliest sympathy with those Italian patriots and Churchmen who are endeavor- 
ing to restore to the Church of Italy that form of Ecclesiastical regimen and polity, 
which it enjoyed in its best and purest times, and which is most in harmony with 
Holy Scriptures and Catholic antiquity.” 
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The Ven. speaker said: “This Resolution speaks of sympathy with Italy. 
I suppose there is no one here, who does not acknowledge that he owes a debt of 
gratitude to that country, and who does not feel the liveliest interest in her wel- 
fare. Those who have enjoyed, as many of us here have done, the benefit of aca- 
demical training, must acknowledge that the literature of England, in all its rich 
variety, is deeply indebted to the wealthy stores of classic antiquity, and especially 
of the antiquity of Italy. How much do we not owe to the eloquent exuberance 
of a Cicero; how much to the dignified majesty of a Virgil: how much to the tact 
and refinement of a Horace? Speaking of a later age, how much does not our 
English Literature owe to the sublimity of a Dante; how much to the grace of a 
Petrarch; how much to the stateliness of a Tasso; how much to the rich imagery 
of an Ariosto? Our jurists still consult the Pandects of a Justinian, and the 
learned pages of Italian lawyers. Our historians study the works of a Davila, a 
Muratori, and a Tiraboschi. Our architects refer for their rules to the writings of 
a Vitruvius, and for their models to the works of a Brunnelleschi, a Bramante, and 
a Palladio. Our sculptors, to those of a Pisano, a Donatello, a Cellini, a Ghiberti, 
and a Canova. Our painters, whence do they receive their inspiration? Is it not 
from the pure and holy beauty of a Fra Angelico and a Perugino? Is it not from 
the breadth and majesty of a Fra Bartolomeo? Is it not from the mellow tints of 
a Giorgione, and the sweetness of a Correggio? Is it not from the rich and varied 
hues of a Titian anda Tintoretto? Is it not, above all, from the universal genius 
of a Michael Angelo and a Raffaelle? Butin this resolution we speak of deeper 
obligations than those which I have rehearsed. How much does our Church not 
owe to the courage, zeal, learning, and piety, of an Ambrose and a Jerome? How 
much do we not owe to the missionary zeal of a Gregory and an Augustine? 
Surely, therefore, we may speak well of our sympathy for Italy; and at the pres- 
ent time, above all, is Italy in need of our sympathy. For what is now going on 
in that country? This resolution refers to the relations of Church and State, and I 
may be permitted to allude to complications and a mixed nature—I mean religious 
and civil perplexities. 

“It is probably well known to most here, that at the present time the Italian 
nation and Government is greatly embarrassed in its finances, aud that the Gov- 
ernment is seeking to recruit its impoverished exchequer. It is also well known, 
that a measure has been introduced into the Italian Legislature fora double purpose. 
At the first glance, it has a very winning aspect. It does in part that which one 
of the greatest men whom Italy has produced in our own day, the Abate Rosmini, 
advocated in his celebrated work entitled Le Cinque Piaghe della Chiesa. The 
Government, with exemplary self-denial, has proposed to relinquish its claim to 
the nomination of the chief Ecclesiastical dignities of Italy. It is willing to surren- 
der its nomination of the Bishops; but to whom does it surrender it? Is it 
willing to return to the ancient practice of the Church Universal, and to restore the 
free right of electing Bishops to the Clergy and Laity? Is it willing to do what 
was suggested by the Abate Rosmini? On the contrary, it is willing to deliver 
over to the Pope the Italian Church, bound hand and foot, and to surrender the 
ancient rights of the Clergy and the people tothe Papacy. And what does it 
expect in return? It expects to have alarge share of the revenues of the Church. 
It would barter away the liberties of the Church, in return for a sacrilegious con- 
fiscation of property, which had been devoted to the honor and glory of God, and to 
the edification of his people. Many of us have read in classic legend how that, 
when the fleet of Greece was in a difficulty—when it lay becalmed in the Bay of 
Aulis, the oracle declared that the only way to obtain a fair wind, and to propitiate 
the angry goddess, would be to immolate Iphigenia, the daughter of the King of 
Greece, with parricidal hands. Italy now lies becalmed in the Aulis of financial 
embarrassments, and the Iphigenia to be immolated in erder to procure a fair 
wind from the Vatican, is the National Church. That is the present condition of 
things; but you will recollect, that in the legend there was a most happy interpo- 
sition. The daughter of the King was wafted by a propitious gale from the shores 
of Aulis to the sterner and bleaker coast of the Tauric Chersonesus ; and when she 
was there, she was delivered by her own brother and by that brother’s friend, and 
was restored to her own Greece. It seems to me, that the present task of the 
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Christian Church, and especially of the Church of England, is to endeavor to do 
the work of a Christian Orestes and Pylades—to deliver the Iphigenia of the ital- 
ian Church, and to restore her to her home and friends. 

“Tf I know anything of the principles of this Society—if I know anything of 
the principles of the Church of England, they are summed up in this—the princi- 
ple of the first great Council, of the great CEcumenical Council of Nicaea, ‘ Let the 
ancient customs prevail.’ Now, what was the ancient custom in Italy? Was St. 
Ambrose nominated by the Pope? Did St. Ambrose take an oath of vassalage to 
the Papacy? I appeal to you, who are well acquainted with Ecclesiastical history, 
and I say that St. Ambrose had nothing to do with the Papacy. Yet he was the 
greatest Archbishop Italy has ever had. St. Ambrose was elected by the Clergy 
and people, and he was confirmed by the civil power. He did not owe his election, 
his confirmation, or his consecration, to the See of Rome; and I say, let Italy re- 
turn to the customs of her best age, and the age of St. Ambrose. At present, the 
Bishop of Rome will not allow a single Bishop to exist, except he receive institu- 
tion from the Pope. In the face of Christendom, I denounce such a usurpation as 
anti-Catholic and anti-Scripturul. We are taunted by some as innovators, but they 
are the real innovators, who mistake medizval errors for Catholic truths. Again, 
it is well known that the Bishop of Rome exacts from all the Bishops in the Ro- 
man obedience, an oath of feudal vassalage. What is that oath? You will find it 
in the Pontificale Romanum. It was formerly, as you well know, a mere pledge, 
given to the Metropolitan, and given by no Bishops to the Bishop of Rome, except 
those of the suburbicarian Churches—a pledge of Canonical obedience; but, in the 
tenth or eleventh century, this pledge, which was to maintain the regulas sanctorum 
Patrum—the rules of the holy fathers, according to ancient practice—how was it 
metamorphosed? The regulas sanctorum Patrum were converted into regalia 
Sancti Petri, the royal temporalities of the Holy See. And, by that oath, the Bish- 
ops are bound to persecute all who do not bow down to the Pope. I denounce 
that oath, in the face of the Church, as a rebellion against the great Head of the 
Church, and as anti-Christian and anti-Catholic. There is one more point, upon 
which you will allow me to say, that a return to ancient practice is daily becoming 
of more and more importance to Italy. Our Rev. Secretary—our excellent and admi- 
rable Secretary, to whom we owe so much—has reminded you of the terrible dis- 
tress, into which no less than 300 Priests in Naples are thrown, by the condition of 
servitude and vassalage, in which the Presbyters of Italy stand to their Bishop. I 
owe, and I trust I shall always pay, due respect to my Bishop: but when a Bishop 
tells me, contrary to St. Paul’s rule, which was not to receive an accusation against 
an elder, except in the presence of two or three witnesses, that, acting on his infor- 
mata conscientia—sitting in his arm-chair, in his own study, he may fulminate 
anathemas against a Priest, without giving any reason for them, and may thus re- 
duce him to starvation and beggary, I denounce that as a gross usurpation. Yet, 
this is the condition of the Clergy of Italy at the present time. And is there any 
presbyter, who has the heart of a Priest, in the English Church, who does not feel 
sympathy with them? Brought up under the influence of the Confessional, and 
having their consciences tortured and twisted by the Jesuit school, and by the dis- 
cipline of St. Alfonso Liguori, it would be a wonderful thing if we did not some- 
times find Presbyters among them not altogether what they should be. They are 
like slaves who have just been emancipated :— 


‘jycov ydp 7 dpetig droaiveto dovAcov jap.’ 


Now I think I may claim your Lordship’s adhesion, and the adhesion of the whole 
of the meeting, to the principles which are enunciated in this resolution. I have 
touched mainly upon matters of discipline, because, in my humble opinion—an opin- 
ion formed, I trust, upon no narrow induction—we must begin rather with disci- 
pline than with doctrine; because, if you can but get learned and pious men into the 
Episcopate of Italy—men who will rule their Sees upon aucient principles, we shall 
have little to fear fordoctrine. Given but pious, learned, faithful Bishops, and I be- 
lieve we should soon have the true doctrines of Christ, and of the Primitive Church. 

“One word more in conclusion, and that word is this ;—I confess I cannot par- 
ticipate in the feeling which some entertain, that the Church of Rome has not, by 
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its unscriptural terms of union, put itself into an attitude of Schism in Christen- 
dom. I boldly say, in the presence of Christendom, that she has put herself into 
the attitude of Schism, and that she is the greatest cause of Schism. If the Reform- 
ation was a voluntary act on our part, it was utterly inexcusable; but if it was 
forced upon us by the usurpations and doctrinal corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, then it was not only a duty, it was a blessed privilege—it was emancipa- 
tion—it was restoration to the liberty of Christ. I maintain that the Church of 
Rome is Schismatical, on account of the twelve new articles of the Creed, which 
she forged at the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century ; and because, in the 
present day, she has forged yet another new article—that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. How, then, is it possible for those who love the truth, and, above all, 
who love Christ—how is it possible for them to accept her usurpations? As King 
James said, “Non fugimus, sed fugamur.” We have not fled. We are driven from 
her. Her conduct is like that of a person putting poisoned food upon our tables, 
and then complaining, that we do not sit down with a good appetite and feed upon 
his viands. We are not, then, to say, that these men who have been excommuni- 
cated and deprived of their livelihood, are Schismatics, I say that they have com- 
munion with Christ; that if we walk as in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and that if we hold the truth, the truth shall make us free. 

“ T hope that this Society, which has begun the work, will go on and prosper, 
and that it will endeavor to place calmly, dispassionately, serenely, and in a broth- 
erly and Christian spirit, before the Bishops, the Clergy, the Laity, the Government 
and the whole kingdom of Italy, those great truths which are the Christian's her- 
itage, and which are derived from the oracles of God—the Holy Scripture, inter- 
preted not according to men’s private fancies, but according to the principles and 
practices of the Church in its best ages. Iam sure that the political, as well as 
the spiritual, advantage of such a course will be immense. On the contrary, if 
those measures, which have lately been introduced into the Italian Parliament, 
should succeed, the Clergy will be handed over, manacled and fettered, into the 
grasp of their Bishops, in order to be dealt with as their abject vassals; the Bish- 
ops will be the slaves of the Papacy, and tyrants of the Priesthood; and the Pope, 
both as regards the State, as well as the Church, will be the Sovereign of Italy. 
He will exercise dominion, through the Bishops, over the Clergy, and through the 
Clergy, by the Confessional, over the people. By giving the nomination of the 
Bishops to the Papacy, in order that it may find some relief in its present insolvent 
condition, the Italian Government will involve itself in difficulties far more disas- 
trous than any pecuniary embarrassments. But let it return to ancient principles, 
let it restore the free right of election of Bishops to the Clergy and people, and 
then we shall see the throne secure; then we shall have a Christian Government; 
then we shall have a loyal Priesthood; and then we shall have a happy people in 
Italy. God grant it!” 

Addresses were also made by the Rev. Dr. Biber, the Bishop of Kingston, and 
by the Rev. W. C. Langdon, of the American Church, who was on his way to 
Italy. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 


The Annual Meeting of the supporters of this Society was held on Thursday, 
May 9th, in St. James’ Hall, which was crowded to excess in every part. The 
Society has now attained its 166th anniversary, and the large gathering of distin- 
guished persons present at the celebration show that the interest in its labors is in 
no way diminishing. The association commenced its operations in North America 
in the year 1701, and has since then extended its work to the West Indies, Aus- 
tralia, India, South Africa, New Zealand, Ceylon, Borneo, British Columbia, Hono- 
lulu, and Madagascar. At the period of the foundation of the society, there were 
scarcely 20 Clergymen of the Church of England in these lands, but at the present 
time there are congregations under the pastoral care of about 3,000 Clergymen. 
The society desires this year to provide from its general fund for the maintenance 
in whole or in part of 517 Missionaries, Catechists, and Schoolmasters, in all quar- 
ters of the world. 
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The chair was taken by the Most Rev. the Archbishop of Canterbury, and on 
the platform were the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops of St. Asaph, Oxford, 
Gloucester, Lichfield, Sodor and Man, Llandaff, Kingston, Ripon, Ely. Antigua, 
Bangor, Chester, and Dunedin, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Devon, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., Lord Lyttleton, Lord Rollo, Earl Nelson, Sir 
G. Lawrence, J. E. Gorst, M. P., the Dean of York, Rev. Canon Hawkins, Rev. 
Dr. Miller, Hon. Henry Walpole, Rev. W. T. Bullock, and upwards of 100 
Clergymen. 

The Rev. W. T. Bullock read the abridged report, which stated that the Society’s 
chief field of work lies among our fellow-subjects abroad. Its objects are the con- 
version of the heathen to the Christian faith, and the temporary assistance of poor 
Christians in the support of their Clergymen. In India and Ceylon we have at 
least 185,000,000 of heathen fellow subjects. In the other British colonies, one 
million still remain heathens in a population of about nine millions, whose number 
was increased in 1866 in consequence of the departure of 204,882 emigrants from 
Great Britain and Ireland. In addition to the colonies, foreign States (chiefly 
those in the Continent of Europe) are the abode of about 70,000 British subjects. 
In India and Ceylon, and our other colonial possessions, there were at present 2,203 
Clergymen of the Church of England, of whom 517 were supported wholly or in 
part by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. These Clergvmen were 
under the jurisdiction of 50 Bishops, in whose Dioceses 24 Diocesan Synods and 
four Provincial Synods had been organized. Besides supporting 517 Ciergymen, 
the Society had maintained in the past year 671 Laymen, Catechists, Readers and 
Schoolmasters, in its missions among the heathen, and students in 14 Colonial Col- 
leges. The Society’s total income received in England in 1866, amounted to £91,- 
186; in which the most important item—that of collections, subscriptions, and 
donations to the general fund—was £212 less than the corresponding amount in 
1865. The Society required an immediate addition of £12,500 per annum to its 
income. If this sum were not raised, the Society would be under the necessity of 
abandoning some ofits missionary work in India, and of declining to extend its aid 
to British subjects in many other parts. 

The Hon. Mr. Gladstone moved the following Resolution: “That the present 
internal organization of the Colonial Church is the natural result of its growth, 
and, so far as it can be traced to the action of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, entitles the Society to full confidence and enlarged support.” 

The Karl of Carnarvon, in seconding it, said, “The Church in the colonies pre- 
sents us with a double picture. On the one hand, you have the Church in Canada 
self-sustaining, self-controlling, self-governing, and which is attached by the closest 
bonds to the Church at home; and on the other hand you have the Church in 
South Africa, connected by law with the Church at home, but distracted by strife 
and infidelity. I need not say which of the two is most desirable. It is on the 
grounds I have stated, that I beg cordially to second the Resolution, and to express 
the hope that the Society will continue to receive that liberal encouragement and 
support, which it so well merits.” 

The Earl of Devon moved the second Resolution, as follows: “ That the spiritual 
wants of many new fields of missionary work, to which the Society has been invited, 
require for their supply a new and vigorous effort, through every available agency, 
to strengthen the efficiency of the Society and to increase its income.” 

The Bishop of Oxford seconded the Resolution, and also earnestly pressed the 
claims of the Society. He dwelt upon the large amount of spiritual destitution 
which still prevailed in various quarters of the world, the ability of the Society to 
provide for it if sufficient funds were obtained, and the duty which devolved upon 
every member of the Christian Church to send spiritual succor out of his abundance 
to those who in many lands were perishing for want, vainly raising the cry, 
“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 


[Norz.—A large amount of Foreign Intelligence is crowded out.] 














